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which it refers, and as my very dear Parent. 

Your affectionate Son, 

JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
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SIMMS Sf M'lNTYRE have great pleasure in present- 
ing to their Friends, and the Public, this new and improved 
Edition of the Elocutionist^ got up under the immediate 
superintendence of the Compiler. 

The superiority of this Edition may be inferred from the 
follounng statement: 

The Introduction has been carefully revised, and various 
important Kotes have been added; together with a copious 
Illustration of the principal Rules. 

The first Prose Piece, under each head, has been inflected 
— as a guide to the Pupil. 

The Debate, which had been occasionally objected to, on 
account of its length, has been eoopwnged from the body of 
the Work; its place has been supplied by numerous choice 
Selections; it has been printed in a separate form, so as to 
admit of its being bound up at the end, if required; and 
the Book has been greatly enlarged, without increasing the 
original Price. 

Such are the pretensions with which the Elocutionist 
is now submitted to the Public — su>ch the grounds upon which 
the Proprietors express their confident hope, that a Class- 
book, which has hitherto enjoyed a considerable degree of 
popularity, will be now regarded as a greater acquisition to 
the Teacher, and will be still more generally adopted. 

Belfast, Jamtarff, 1831. 
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ADVERTISEMENT BY THE COMPILER. 



The Elocutioniit is now pre§ented to the Public, in guclt J 

a state of improvement as no preceding Editi 

Libited. 

The esperience of the Compiler has enabled him to 
supply varioDs deficiencies in the Introduction; which, in 
its present form, may be said to aflbrd B comparalJTely 
perfect system of Reading. The principle of the series — ■ 
the law of Mr. Walker's harmonic inflection, though he 
was not aware of it— being applied to phruses and accented j 
words of erery descriplion; the stadent is no longer at a I 
loss for the inflecting of passages, the construction <rf < 
which did not seem to have been contemplated in pre- 
ceding systems. 

By the jutlicious arrangement which the Proprietors 
have made with respect to the Debate, as well as by their 
liberality in greatly enlarging the work; variety has l>eea 
consulted, and a mass of rich selections introduced — some 
of them original, many presented for the first time, and 
all of them of a mR^rked and interesting character. 

One important department in which preceding editions 
were wanting, will be found in the present one — Dialogue ; 
the materials for which have been carefully selected, not 
only from the elder and modem Dramatists of o 
nation, but also from the immortal Father of the Drama, 
^ .£scHVLDs; and from his contemporaries, Sophocles 
and Euripides. 

Another valuable addition has been msA^ "v 
partmeat of extracts from Sacred Poelxy. 
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COMPILER S ADVERTISEMENT. 



Having thus briefly stated the grounds upon which the 
superiority of the new Edition is founded^ the Compiler 
remarks^ that, notwithstanding the attention which he has 
bestowed upon the Introduction, he would be far from 
recommending to the student a slavish attention to sys- 
tem. Nothing should be allowed to supersede Nature. 
Let her, therefore, stand in the foreground. The reader 
abuses his art who betrays, by his delivery, that he enun- 
ciates by rule. Emotion is the thing. One flash of pas- 
sion upon the. cheek — one beam of feeling from the eye 
-*-one thrilling note of sensibility from the tongue — one 
stroke of hearty emphasis from the arm — ^have a thousand 
times the value, of the most masterly exemplification of 
all the rules, that all the rhetoricicms, of both abcient and 
inodem times, have given us, for the government of the 
voice — when that exemplification is unaccompanied by 
such adjuncts. 

: Th^ CojaQpiier has not attached to this collection any 
system of pronunciation ; as pronunciation is better, be- 
cause more amply, taught in Dictionaries. 

He has also dififered from all his predecessors, in not 
attempting to give a description of the principal passions ; 
and for this plain reason^ — No man who really feels a 
passion, can err in his delineation of it; and he concludes 
th^se few preliminary remarks, with one brief recommen- 
dation, which he conceives to include all that is essential 
iu delivery— tt-Be in earnest. 
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Z ■!.";••;•• ■■'the inflections. ..v ' ' ", :^;:2 

'Ji]k I^ftj^cition is 1^ bending or a sliding of the vciji^^'e^l^^ 
upwards or downwards. 

Theij^arp twa,infle^tipiiST-t)ie upwafd^ pir,]f^ng In- 
flection; an(f tiie'downWard, or Falling Innection. The 
formes uisi^esented by the mark oS Xh^ ^ute \m^9^ 
tkfe latter, by that of the grave accentr 7 ^nn'rW 

-^'Thfe Union of these two inflections upoil. 1h« ^anif'V^Ulf 
;^, iS:ciaied a Circumflex. . ,., ^/Z "ia 

r ;,.\ini€a il^ circumflex terminates wiui the, ,i|4ffio^9H^ 
lion, it is called the Rising Circumflex; wbttiiielh^m 
lyiing; it is designated the Falling Circumflex;-' >" riU-'iil 
; Wfi^ii the tone of the voice is not ihftecled, it i»J^|^ 

■ • *K . ••'■ ■ __- . A- ■■ ; ■ •>< ■ . 'o- ! AiO 

- •' ■ '»> »■ ■ ■ ...../•, vij..'.nJW:»'<l ) 

TABLE OF THE INFLECTIONS. 

The Rising, followed by the Falling.^ , , ^ 

■i''; Does he talk rationally', or inrntioniailly-^ t^ i ? ^... !ii»r)a 
'^ pronounce correctly', or incoitectl^i^i*^- ; *» -^f 
t*^. I&ojis'h^ mean honestl/, or dishonestly?* •''''* '.^''^'J 
^o7. M<J(» 8W dance gracefully', or uj|grfioefMKy*5^"i "^jj j 
tMc .JQio^tkel^act cautiously', or incautiously t :• xr. «;->»., ^ 
'»*^' ^Ske^d we say humodr!', or bamour^^ u. h< -i iwjn.) ./ 
;,J|: SM^dd we say altar', or altar? /. - \ ^'^ \J: 

1 'i l^iM^ we say amber'^ or amber? ' ''^ ' \ 

#)n: ,^aamd we say airy^, or airy c -; , m , / ,. >v, . , /j r»,f v 
<i^t; <9h#idd we say eager', or eager? -:^^ u..-. -^« v.i.rr -j^T 
"^ .IrtUfinftd we say ocean', or ocean? ^' '-^ • -^^ >t ^''»^ 
^ •WBWRfVe toy <Jozy', or oozy? '"^'-'^'^ ^-^ ^-^ 

Should we say empt/, or empty? 

Should we a^xu^jqiMViL^ ,^. 

Should we say ugly', or ugly? 



(VI INTRODUCTION. 

We should not say ail', but »\V. 
We should QOt say arm', but aim*. 
We should not say air", but air\ 
We should not ta.f eel', but «i-, 
Wb Bbontd not say owe', but owe'.' 
We should not say ooze', but ooze'. 
We should not say ell' but ell 
We should not say inn', but inn". 
- We should not lay uin', but uin". 

The jtalling, followed by lh« Siting. 
'•'■'■ ■ He talks rationally', not iiratioaally'. 

Ha pronounces correctly', not iucoirectly'. 
He means honestly', not dishonestly'. 
She dances gracefully', not uiigracBftilly'. 
They rtcied cautiously', not incautiously', 
;. We should say humour', not humour'. 
We should say altar', not altar' 
, We Bbould say amber' not amber'. 
We should say airy' no( airy" 
' ' We Aowld say eager', not eager*, 
^e should say ocean', not ocean'. 
We ibould say ooiy', not ooiy. 
. ,iW« should say empty', not emptj'. 
■■■' 'We should say inly', not inly'. 
'"'We should say ugly', not ugly'. 
,,, We should gay air, not air. 
, We should say ami , not arm . 
We should say air', not air'. 
;'■ We sbouM Kty eel', not «el'. 
We should say one' not owe'. 
We should say ooze', not ooze'. 

fe,«lv>uld8ay ell' not ell 
e> should say ino', not inn'. 
"We should say urn', not um'. 



THE CIRCUMFLEXES. 

„ ; i! ' ' Riting and Falling. 

If you said sS, then I said sA. 
And it shall g:o hBrd but I will Ase the infocmation. 

d bat be phased upon ^e \innV. 

Bat ndbody can bear th« deeAi of CVb&va«. 



MONOTONE. 
Migli on a Ihroae of royal slate, which far 
Outuhone the weallh of Ormus, and of ind. 
Or icAera tbe gorgeous east, with richest hand. 
Showers on her A*ini/s barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat! 



RULES FOR THE INFLECTING OF SENTEM 
CES, OR PARTS OF SENTENCES. 
Rule I. — The Falling Inflection takes place where 
tbe Rcnse is complete and independent, wliether it be 
at the termination of a sentence, or a part of a sen- 
tence* — as, 

It is a dsnf^erous mistake whicli prpvaUs omnngiit men, tlial it 
is luflieienl for their etcnial happiness, if thej feel Boioe serious 
emulions at Ihoir latter end'. 

It is to the uuaccoantable oliliviou of oui moitfiliiy, tbat the, 
world owes all iu fBsciiiation\ 

Age, in a virtaoos person, cairies ^tb it an authoritir, whi 



» it preferable to all the pleasures of youth'. 

Everj desire, bowerer innocent nr nntaral, grows dangctous, 
bj long indul^nce, it becomes ascendant' in the mind. 

You may lay it down as a nutKim, confirmed bv univenal 
rience, that erery man dies as he lives'; and it is by tbfr ^ni 
tenor of the life, not a particular A«me of mind at 1' ' 
deotb, that we are to be judged at the tribunal of God. 

Mary's snSerings exceed, both in decree and in duration, those 
tragieu distresses which fhncy has fei^ed, to excite sorrow and 
commiseiatian': and, while we surrey them, we are apt altDgethcr 
to forget her frailties; we thinlc of ber faults with less indignation ,- 
and approTe of our tears, as if they were shed for a person who bad 
attained much nearer to pure virtue. 

Rule II. — Negative Sentencee, or Mem^Mra of 
Sentences, must end with tbe Rining Inflectiqn. 

Yon are not left alone' to climb tbe aidnons ascent — God is with 
you; who never suBers the spirit n-bicb rests onblm tofoil, nortbt 
man who seeks bia rsVour to seek It in vain. 

It is not enougb that you continue steadfast and immoveable'-^ 

J on must alio alround in the work of the Lord, if you espect your 
alioun to be crowned with success. 

• Mr, WaTkFpimhorihiiJaiiH'MnMca ImltanihoT lU^nHuinu. 'Vn'oilta 
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^RttE III. — ^The Introdactoiy, or Comfiiendfii[ 
part of a Sentence, is distinguished by tb^ IJI^ijsJiii^ 
iDfleotion.* ., "' ./ 

If: to io, were lis ea$y as pa kfuno what were geodf to </<>— chapels l^tCL 
been churche9) and poor men's cottages, princes' palaces. '"' 

. iMiUs dangers are at a distance, ana do nt4 tmrnsduAkl^ approacH 
us — ^let us not conclude that we are securej unless we use the neces- 
sary precautions against them. 

Ai ths beauty ((f the body always accompanies the hedUhf of' t7-^-«o 
is decency of biehaviour a concomitant to virtue. 

^yianpaikizing unlih the hatred cmd abhorrence which other' men rniuk 
entertain for him — ^the murderer becomes, in some measure, th$ 
object of his own hatred and abhorrence. 

• Formed to excel in peace, as well as in war^ — Caesar was endowed 
w^.eifCTf great and. noble quality, that could give ^ m^n tl^e 
ascendant in society. < • ' 

ylk'TlM iitndaotory, or conmeneing part of a sentence, is that; part of If i^liieh 
iiufMMii<a&/v relates to what follows; either aftctmg it» or affected by It, in sense; 
oH4onUMM#|rith it in cMistnictioii^'^-fts, with rrgara to the vom^patisraciMe msti 
ilMjjdjpjictf, f£se ^nq^ition aod the word or phraae which it governs, ko. 

Whoerer examines the Tarions examples that refer to this rale, will ind, that^ 
«U49^|b^f),'tfae i«|^b4iog is governed by tne same principle— that it is not a qnestiota 
of corresponding conjuhctions or adverbs— of parts of direct periods, d^peniinng 
upon ptarticiples, or adjectives, &c. ; bnt that each of the sentences is resolvt^JA intp 
two principal parts, the one commencing, or introductory, and the other coneluding. 
This, will apfmr at once, if the reader will only construct a series upon the com- 
mencing pajrt of any of the above examples. For instance, with regard to the -very 
$rst-- -I 

'P* If W do; - w»re at easy as to know what were fl;ood> to do, and mankind, with tbe> 
power of the besvens, xvtained the passions ci earth/— chapels," &c« Bert we 
should have#. series of two members, and we should call it a coAmenemff snies. 
Kow this, according to Mr. Walker, is an example of a direct period, having its two 
tvincipaljMurts connected by corresponding conjunctions. Take, again, w flpHrtli 
sentence*- ■ < 

** Sympotkbang with the hatred tmd abhorrence irAidk other*^ men must entertain Jbr 
kfw^ r^mBnf with eoastime^fandfeding that hi$ teniunt$ art tkeii\jfiietion ^Ua mm 
han4/—iht murderer,** ece. Here we should have a series of three men^rs, and wv 
d«Mld -Aall it a^iommencing series. Kow this, according to Mr. Walker, iff ,«fi 
exfiniple of .a direct period, commencing with a participle of tiie present tense. 
(Tmemoni' ;' <iakW the tfixth sentence — . ' f '^ 

** Full of desire to answer air demands— indefatigable in the service of beaTeo- 
bSril ehariH^-^-eOperior to the little weaknesses aad delicacies of worldly nrilex-^ 
emulous of the approbation of God alone' — the truly benevolent,*' &c. Here ^e 
~^ouVl ha,VQ a serieii of four members, and we should call it a commencing series. 

iw a^i^y accordlDK to, Mr. Walker, ia an example of a part of a sentence dt^nd- 
[Siipon an adjective. i . ' 

rhas, to go no fiurther, we have three sentences, the reading of which, Mf. Walk^ 
refers to thru different rutesy in one part of bis work ; and to one rule, in anottier. 
It is obvious, that the principle by which that reading is directed, is one and the 
same, and that it consists in the circumstance of .the parts which have the rising 
inflection, being the commendiw parts of the sentenoes to which they belong. 

The same kind of test will show the propriety of taking in the examples, under 
the he^d of the. inverted periqdi and tb^t or the concessive memb^jH-which i^ qnite 
as m6ei^bab)tf,'m sense, fh>m uie sab8e<}nent part of the sentence, as the trA part 
of the direct period is fix)ifi the. latter; because it is an assertbn, introductory^ to a 
qualification — which leads you to expect a direct or implied neg&tiou; and'herio^, 
» abp o l otely inseparable frmn what iollows. Thus, 

a..** Yaw tiumie$.may befamttdabie by their numbers^ or by their power, or are for- 
midnMe, ^rc^-^bat J9e who is with you, is mightier than they.** Here is an implied 
tfogatioa with temect to the subject, enemin, wVi\c\i nenL^^01i\»^^«x.^TesKd2Woul4 
»taitd tbua---^ttsey are not as mighty a&Ut thai \Arsx\k\fin.. 



INTRODUCTION. 
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tbeir qOi fuiil^ txc inBUtEcient, think it nut troubleEiiiue to oit 
Dasifltance, and plead tbb csnae of 1)ie fftetclied. ~ '! 

No lOon eaa rise oiuw Wt iiifinnifrej of nnlui*', unltiB atU9tcil:t(j[ 
God. 

Your aiemiet may bf faraiidaUe Sy ihtir nmabfrs and bi/ tHtir 
poKct' — but tie who is with you, is mightier Iban tliey. ' ' '' 

Yirtw axre a hind uf mi'sny, if fnme -A-eiB oil tlie garland thiit 
crowned her. 

Tp alt tliB charna of btaatt/, and the atmait ifrifimfe o^ *,rtcrjnB 
/nnn', Mary a^ded thoJe accompUshmenta wliidi reiidCTthcTr ttn- 
pmaloD incsiatible. 

Caaar was cMrrattd for hii great gemnnltif — Cato, for his unsul- 
lied inlegrity.* 



GENERAL EXCEPTION TO THE FIRST AND 
THIKD RULE. 
Wlieu the commencing raeiuber ol' an antiUiesifl 
reijuires the relative emphasis (1), or ie opposed uhl 
the cODcluding member, by a negatioo (2), the iatjl^l 
has the rising, and the former the falling inflectiel^fl 
—as, 

{ 1 ) ir we ha»B Eo regard for our character', we ought ti 
tome regard for our interest'. 

If yon will nut make the ciperiment for your own' satlsfe 
you oiieht to make it for the Baliafaetion ofyoiiT fuends'. Ndg I 

(2) We have lalien up arma lo defend' our coDotrv, nnl to UK I 
iW it. ' '"'" I 

The duty of a aoIJier is to nbev', not to direct' his geueral. 

If the aiitilhesiB commences with the negation, ,i 
has a negation in the commencing, as well ai ' 
cimchidiiig member, it is read in the ordlnai-j- styjij 

We hare taken up arms, nut to betray', but to defend' o' 
try. 

Behold what manner of lore the Father hath l)Cston-ed nn ai 
ihttl we should be called the Sons of God! Tht/efore, the wo^ 
knonetli US' Dot, hemug it knew him' not r' 



INTERROGATION. 
Rule TV. — QueBtiooa asked by pronouns or a^^^ 1 
verbs, end with the falling inflection. 4i f 

he pun «f.^|jj!wiji6nwijn^ » BMmh mKWE,»v^ ™ 



€o/mt9 Uit iftf .pyt«iMto €f MoytaJilgr, mtiMnl «MliD|^« tlSMn- 
m Q|pi tbe fcepe thftt is before^ him? 
A etil can coiiie.]ugli to hhii, iu wiiom Jcmm^ (died?' ' ^\ 

Rule V, — Questions asked by verbs, require. the 
rising inflection. 

i/OotB the law which thon hast brofctn, d«DM)uiice veijigeaiioe^ 
Mpiinat thee? Behold that law fulfilled in the meritoiiottS- lile of 
Wjlledeemer. 

Shall dast and ashes stand in the presence of that uncreated 
glory, before which principalities and powers bow down, tremble^ 
andAdooe'? Shall gvaliy and condemned crealnies appear in the 
presence of Him, in whose sight the heavens are not clean^ ao4 
who chaigeth his angels with £olly'} — ^This is the sting of death. 

RuLB VL — When the interrogation affects two 
objects, taken dU^tmcUvdyj the former has the rising, 
fuid the latter the falling inflection. 
'VjAr^ yfOVi toiling for fame', or for fortnne\' 
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' BxempIiJtcaHon of the Three preceding Rules. 



(I) Who are the persons that are most apt to fall into jieeyish- 
ifiSk'ahd'dej^tionf that are continaally complaining of the world;^ 
asd^iee noti^ng but wretchedness^ around them? (3) Are fhey tiie 
l^uent^ or the indigent^! C2) Are they those, whose wants ara 
administered to by anundred hands besides their own'f who havel 
only to wish and to hare'l-^Let the minion of fbrtune answer you. 
(^. Ar» they those whom want compels to toil for their daily noftal; 
or tftnd] nightly pillow' — ^who have no treasure, but the sweat of 
tfieir briwis^-— who rise with the rising sun, to expose themselveB to 
all the rigours of the seasons, nnsheltered from the winter's cold^ 
or [and] unshaded from the summer's heat'! No ! the labours <^ 
suQh are the rery blessings of their condition. 



EXCEPTIONS. 

1. When a question commencing with a pronoun 
or an adverb, is used as an exclamation, it has the 
rising inflection. 

Will vou for ever, Athenians, do nothing but walk up and down 
tlf(^ city, asking one another, what news^f — ^what news'? Is there 
any tiling more new, than to see a man of Macedonia become vam^ 
ter of the Athenians, and give laws to all Greece? 

'Too aie perpetually asking me how aire we to accomplish' It-^ 

JSR^ir at6 we to accomplish it' I Do yau thick you wiUacoompMnb 

jThj^ fearing to attempt iti 
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IKTROD POTION', XXi 

2. When a (Question asked hy n verb, is very long, 
or ciincludeB a paragraph, it may end with the falling 
iiiliection. 

The BiignntiDes, even under a female leailtr, had force cnmigh 
lu burn the enemy's sclllementi, to sturm thcit Damps, and, if auo- 
eeu had not intciulueed negligence and inactivity, would have been 
able entirely to throw off the yoke: and ebRll not we, untouched, 
unsUbdued—and stru^ling, not for the acyuiaition, but for ibe 
i-onlinuante «f liberty, decline nt the very first onset, vhal kind 
of men Caledonia has reserved for her defence'! 

Note I. When an assertion gives rise to a quen- 
tion, the assertion is delivered in a louder tone (I); 
— wlien a qdestion gives rise ti> an assertion, the 
question is the more audible — (3). 

Observe tile other now; {!) In Ihnfim plac^MllyiniiBatoHa ml- 
rf™ from lib smt— For what Peaaon F^/n iHe etoHing — What ui^^ 
him? — Late — For what purpose? especially at that season! — Ht 
catU at fomptyt Kal^Wilh wbut vCt^l (2) Tb let Pampey T—Ke 
kuewbewaiat AUium!— roiHAtf Jkflue^— Hebadbcen in it a 
thousand times l^n'Aof, (ft™, mvld be the Ttama of hit loUering 
and ihifiing abaul ? — He wonted to be npoa the spot when Milo 
came up. 

Note 2. The inflections at the note of exclamation, 
are the same as at every other point; except where 
inaaterless passion uses them as it pleases. Efuotio]^ 
is your only guide in this instance.* 

Note 3. The accented words of a question bcgifiij 
nitig with a verb, either have the risiug inflection, o 
are pronounced in a monotone. 



PARENTHESIS. 



Rule VII. — The Parenthesis must be pronounced J 
in a lower tone, and with a more rapid delivery^ thaii 1 
the rest of the sentence; and must conclude vvitJLl 
the same pause and infection that immediately pr(K 1 
cede it. * 



mofy< 
Ewlng*! aljibiicl ol Mr. Wdkeri i 

* ttudcra ttiF piiidpi 
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i, nd 3. In Ewlng-i tbiburt of Mr. Wdker-i iTiIeiii, m oi' 



Mvera vroaperoua jourmfVt oy the wilt/ of God-rto come unto vou. 

. EXCEPTION. " ' ;; '' 

.r.\S[batsoever be tbeioflec^ioq that precedes it|;tbf 
pgrtWth^is must.bave the filing inflection, w^ex^i jif> 
ends with a word which requires the relative eu^" 
phasis.* 

If you, iBschines, in particular', were thus persuaded — and it 
fPtfA ^Q partial affection forme that prompted you to give me up the 
fiojxi, the applauses f the honours which attended that course I then 
luMse3, Imt the superior force of truth, and your utter inaHUby to 
pAmt out any more eligible^ course — if this was the case, I sa.y, is it 
not highly cruel and unjust to arraign those measures now, when 
you could not then propose any better? 

Note 1. When the parenthesis is long, as in the 
jflDboV^ (g^aniple, the greater part of it may be delivered 
ij»]the monotone. 

Note 2. The small intervening members, said Jj 
says Ae, replied Af, &c. follow the inflection of tbe 
member that precedes them, in a feebler, and in a 
:)pg|\^r or lower tone of voice. 

Ybtl perceive', then, said I, that the icause is a hopelesn oae. • How 
can that'' be f said he. It is obnoxious to the mini/ftry^y replied I. 
Just^e\p,%'ciaimed hf, will caiTy it. Justice, versus Power', rejoined 
tj is a aesperate law-suit 
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SERIES. 



A Series is a number of particulars, immediately 
following one another, whether independent, ( 1 ), or 
having one common reference, (2). 

. , Examples. 

(1) The wind and rain are oyer^ : Calm is the noon^ of day : The 
clouds are divided^ in heaven: over the green hill flies tbe incon- 
stant sun': Red thMiu^h the stony rale comes down the stream of 
tbe hill\ 

{t) The characteristics of cbiyalry were — valour\ humanity'^ cour* 
't6^,'jnsHce'jitndhanour\ 
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• See Til.mp\iais\*. . <»'\,vv.-- ^ 



words, as m the former example, the series is callea 
compound; when of single words,* as in the latter, 
it is called ^'mpfe. '(»;.-?*»,. 

When a series begins a sentence, but does not end 
it, it is calldd d, ci>mmencing series'; Whetf Wi^iliflfe'' it, 
whietliejr it begins ^1- not, it is called ir'{!d^/^^«fS^ 
series.^' ' ' - / f; .i?.r >i.0M 

COMPOUNp SERIES. 

Rule VIIJ.-— >In ai commencing com{)ound .^e:fi^ 
every member, except the last^ has the falling HiiGlMIr 
tion; in a conclnding one, ev^ry^ member exceptthe 
last but one, i. un 

Commencing Series, . -, 

. Tliat charity is not puffed up\ doth not behave- itsfslf up^e^i^^, 
s'eeketU not her own\ is not easily provoked\ thihketn no, evu^, 
rejoiceth in the Uuth\ beareth^ ail things, believetb^ all tftiil^, 
hopeth^ all things, endureth' qU thing$ — ^is taught by the^ Apostle 
Paul, in his first epistle to the Corinthians. 

Concluding Series. 

Charity is not puffed up\ doth not behave itself unseemly^ see|:- 
eth not her own\ is not easily provoked^ thinketh tio eviP, reji>ll*ith 
in the truths bearetji^ all things, believeth^ all things^, hftjfethf all 
e^M^, end«reth^ all things. . '^^.., 

' The only exception which I \vould admit of^ i* ^n 
the reading of certain tender passages In poetrpy 
where the rising inflection seems preferable — and 
this is altogether a question of taste or feeling. 

So when the faithful pencil has designed 
Some bright idea of the master's mind^- 
■ « Where a new world leaps out at his conunaiid^ 
And ready nature waits upon his hana ; 
When the ripe colours soften and litilte, ■" " 

And sweetly melt into just shade and light'; 
When mellowing years their full perfection give, 
And the bold figure just begins to. live' — * .. 
The treacherous colours the fair art betray, , 

Altd all the bright creation fades away! * . 
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* Tb*«ddHi0tt of an article, a prepoaitioA, or a oafljuaotioot does not vetoder a 
series compound: nor the introduction of a compoun4,timUferf wbeat\Mt,^jaJCi^ of 
the membtk's are nmple. 

•f T%e wind and rain are »oer, &c. is an eijamp\e of «k WMa owsa&fttiS^CGC^v^^KSQs^ 
vluding a sentence. ' < 
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Rule IX. — In a series of ten members, eaeb set of 
three members is marked with different inflections, 
t^l you come to the last member; which j if the series 
is a commencing one, must have the rising inflection; 
if a concluding one, the falling inflection. 

Judgmenf, patience^ perseverance^, — fortitude', t-onrage^, geiier- 
osity^ — continence^ pietj\ opportunity^ fortune', — ^must combiiM 
to make a great man. 

But the first member of the last set changes its 
inflection, when the series consists oi^^nlj four rnena- 
b^rs; as. 

Continence', pietj^, o|>portiinity\ fortune', — ^were eonspicuous in 

the life of Scipio. 

Numerical Table of the Simple Series. 



OOHHCKOIKO. 

No. of Members. 

2 V2f 

3 1^2' 3' 

4 VTS'Af 

5 r 2^3 4^6' 

6 r2'3 4 5 6' 

7 12' 3' 4' 5 6^7' 

8 r2'3'4'5'6'r8' 

9 .. r 2^ 3' 4' 6' 6' T S' 9' 
10 r 2' 3^ 4' 5' 6' T 8^ 9^ 10' 



COMCLUOIMO. 

No. of Membert. • ^ 

2 1'2^ 

3 r2'y 

4\ r2'a'4* 

5 12' 3' 4' 5^ 

6 12' 3' 4' 5' 6^ 

7 12 3 4' 5' 6' 7V 

8 1'2 3 4 d'6'r 8^ 

9..r2'3M'5'6'7'8'9* 
10 1' 2' 3' 4' 6' 6^ 7' 8' 9' 10' 



Mr. Ewing's table for the reading of pairs of nouns, is 
quite superfluous ; the illustrations are nothings more than 
examples of the compound series; each member of which 
has always ttoo inflections, whether it contains two accented 
words or not* Who, for instance, can perceive the mi- 
nutest difference between the reading of the two following 
examples : the first of which Mr. Ewing gives as an exam- 
ple of a compound series; and the second, as an example 
^f pairs of nouns P 

AbsaJomV beauty\ JonathanV love^DavidV valour\ Solomon V 
W3sdom\ the patience' of Job\ the pmdence' of Augustus^ the elo- 
quence' of Cicero\ tiie innocence' of wisdom', and Uie intelligence^ 
of all'—- though faintly amiable in the creature, are found in im- 
/JBiBnte pcrfSection in the Creator. 

¥' •— — 'II 

.- ♦ t^J^BB, in the latter case, the accented ^fwsrti \)e^w Wuc taew^wt •, «cA If a word 
of more tban one syllable, commences "vUYi l\ie aswfttvXjcdL «^W»)b>ft^ %»,• v- Tvat^m 
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The wise' and the foolisli', the lirtnoos' and Ibe evil 
UDil tbe ignorant, Ibe letnpemlt' ajul Uiu proQigule 
be blended together. 

Note 1. When a einiple fieriee occurs ii 
ber of a compound scries, the simple mi 
inilected according to the inllection with which t 
compouDd membev ends: for instance, if it ends nitS 
the falling inflection, tliey are inflected as the r 
hoTs of a simple concluding xcries!; if with the risioJI 
as tbe membei'ii of a siaiple commencing aeries. 

The Boat can exert heisetf in man;; different wafi af action 
can uoderBlaud', will', iniajjiuu' — sec* and hear' — loi' ~ " 
course' — and apply benelf to many olhei like exercises 
kinds and uaturesf. 

Here we have a compound concludiiig: series ol' foarB 
members, three of which consist eac\i of a simple » 
^nd-the'first two simple series are read as a simple 
eluding series,' because the compound members which tl 
compose, are marked with the falling inflectioa; and I 
Third, as a simple commencing series, because the coiBrI 
pound member which it forms, must end with the risitlf^ 
inflection. 

The rules for inflecting the voice iu the series, precli^^ 
the necessity of even remarking, that the penultimate mei 
bar of a sentence has the risinfc inflection, subject to t 
exceptions winch have been made in the preceihng part a 
die Introduction, with reference to the relative empliai ' 

Note S. Phrases and accented words, though not^ 
occurring in tbe form of a seiies, are inflected in thpM 



HARMONIC INFLECTION. 

Tlie rule for what is called the harmonic inflectioil, 
HO extremely indefinite, Ulat it is any thing but a rute. ,1'! 
am persuaded, that not one reader in twenty, can profit b^ J 
it. The reading of the examples, is unexceptionable; bii' 
ihe rule would uslablitjh it to be a thin^, not of principl 
or method, but of mere fancy. The fact is, «ve •w.flri _ 
iBff consists in iuflectiug tile pjtrases m ft\e X'MMk 'J'***- 
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of a sentence^ as ybv ^ouldlhe members of a compound 
sm«$j Tiz. 
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1. We may learn from this obaerFation which, we have tna^e ad 
the mind of man, to take particular care, when we have once settled 
in a regalar course of life, how we too frequently indulge ouiBclyes 
in any the most innocent diversions atad entertainments; sincie the 
mind may insensibly fall o£f from the relish of virtuous actions, 
and by degrees' exchange^ — that' pleasure^ — which ii takes in the per" 
formance of its dutt/, for delights of a much inferior and more un- 
profitable natun. 

. d. One of the most eminent mathematicians of the age, 1^ 
assured me, that the greatest pleasure he took in reading Virgil, 
was in examining ^neas^s voyage by the map ; as I question not 
but many a modem compiler of history, would be delighted with 
UUle' more" — in that divine"" author'' — ^thaii the bare matters of fact. 

3. Since I have mentioned this unaccountable zeal which ap- 
pears in atheists and infidels, I must further observe, tliat they are 
likewise, in a most particular maimer, possessed with the spirit of 
bigotry. They are medded' to opinions'"— J^ of contradiction^ afuL 
impossibilitt/ — and at the same' time^ — looh upon the smaiiest difficuittf' 
— in an artich:^ of faith' — as a sufficient reason for rejecting it. 

In the first of these examples, the phrases — hy degrees' 

-exchdnge" — that' pleasure", and the relative clause, which 

a takes in the performance of its duty' — are read as the 

first three members of a compound concluding series of 

^our members. 

> in the second, the phrases — with little' more\ and in 

that dtvine" author ^-^w^e read as the first two members of 

.a compound concluding series of three members. 

In the last, the phrases — wedded' to opinions' -^full of 
CQntr,adiction and impossibility' — are also read as the first 
two members of a compoundf concluding series of three 
members, the last of which is again read as a compound 
concluding series of four members, with reference to the 

plirases, same' time^ — look upon the smallest difficulty' 

in an article of faith' — a* a sufficient reason for reject^ 
ing it,* 

To the same rule may be referred the following exam- 
ple, which is unnecessarily made the subject of a distinct 
rule. 

A hrave' man struggling^ — in the storms' offate\ 
And greatly^ falling' — with afailmg^ slate". 
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'•■' '^ ■' ■ ^•' ■••■-■ EXCLAMATION. ■ >•-.' ■ ' • 

Rule X. — When a word is repeated in fbrtncrfT 

an exclamation, it has generally the rising inflection. 

NtwtoQ waa a Cbristiaa. ^ewton^ I whose mind bunt forth froin 
tbe fetters oast by nature, on, oui finite conceptions. 



ACCENT. 

Rule XI. — ^Words which are the same, in part of 
their formation, ^vhen opposed to, or distinguished 
from each other, howsoever ordinarily accented, have 
the accent on that syllable in which they differ. 

Tbeire is a material difference between otvin^ and /orgiving. 
In this species of composition, jplausibiUty is much more impor- 
tant than |iroftability. 

I 

RHETORICAL DIVISION OF WORDS. 

Words are rhetorically divided into emphatic, ac- 
cented, and unaccented or feeble. 

Words are emphatic, when they have an antithesis 
expressed' or understood, or when we wish to enforce 
particularly, the ideas which they represent; they 
are accented, when they consist of principal verbs, 
nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, not connecting ones; 
and unaccented or feeble, when they consist of auxil- 
iary verbs, pronouns,* conjunctions, prepositions, 
and articles, or words of any description, depending 
upon an emphatic word.f 

I can atsure yon, that I apetik from Umg &eperience ; and that you 
may implicitly believe me, when I say, that exercise and temperance 
wiU undoubtedly strenythen even an indifferent constitution. 

Here, the word indifferent, because it is opposed^ by 
implication, to the epithet sownd, is emphatic: the words 

* Personal and adjectiye pronouns, when they are antecedents; and relative 
pronouns, when their antecedents are not expre^jted, become accented words. 

He that runs may read. 

Oreat is your kindness who can thns allow. 

I cannot give credit to km who ha« once deceived me. 

Who seeks fiw glory, often finds a grave. 

f -Smtcpt-wben sacfa words can be separated into phrases; In which case the last^ 
phrase has the inflection proper to the sentence to which it lybVorci'^*, ^v, '»''\.^ %k^ 
Aat she was always nnfortunate, will not aecoun\ tot WflWsti^ wA ^iesnnnX — ^~ 
Urrupted^ mccemon of calamities' wWeb \>efc\ b«t.« 
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assure, speak, hdiev9, say, strengthen, because they are 
principal verbs; experience, exercise, temperance, because 
they are nouns; Icn^, because it is an adjectiye; implicitly, 
undoubtedly, and (with Mr. Walker's leave) even, oecause 
&ey are adyarbs, and not connective ones — are accented : 
and can, may, will, because they are auxiliary verbs ; / 
and you, because they are pronouns; that and and, be-. 
cause they are conjunctions; and when, because it is a 
connective adverb; an, because it is an article; and con- 
stitution, because it depends upon an emphatic word — are 
unaccented^ or feeble words. 

Nixte, Whensoever a word represents an idea 
which has been expressed or implied in the prece- 
ding part of the sentence; that word, unless inserted 
for the sake of emphasis, becomes necessarily anao^ 
cented: as, 

Our caution increaaing as our years increase, peak becomes, at lasi, 
the prevailing passion of the mind, &c. 

The idea, passion, being implied in the word, fear — the 
word^ passion, becomes unaccented, and follows the inflec- 
tion of the preceding word. 



EMPHASIS.* 

Emphasis is of two kinds, absolute and relative. 

Relative emphasis has always an antithesis, either 

expressed or implied: absolute emphasis takes place, 

when the peculiar eminence of the thought is solely 

— singly considered. 

'Twas base and poor, unworthy of a peasant^ 
To forge a scroll so ylllanous and loose, 
And mark it with a noble lady's name. 

Here we have an example of relative emphasis ; for, if 

the thought were expressed at f\ill, it would stand thus— - 

Unworthy not only of a gentleman, bnt even of a peasant.f 

* I apinehend, titat, notwithstanding all that has been written upon the subject, 
the true deflnitioo of enphasis remains still to be disoovered. 

•f This demonstrates the impropriety of asserting, that what we have taken tlie 
liberty of calling relative emphasis, and what Mr. Walker designates by the name 
of the strong emphasis, excludes' the antithesis; for the qnality unworthy, is hea« 
referred to both the gentleman and the peasant The fact is, it either excludes at 
includes the antithesis. In the above instance, it includes it; in the followiaflL It 
excludes it ^^ 

I*II be, in men^s despite, & monacccV-- 

^f^fX^ A(>t with Oe content of men> but in thftlt des^^s. 



'TwM base and poor, unworthy of a man, 

To foigc a Kroll so TiUaDoiis anil loose. 

And maik It mth ft noble luilf'B same. 

Here we have an example of absolute emphasis; for, V^% 

the thought were eKpressed at full, it would stand thus — '^ 

Unworthy a being' composed of such pcrfeetiDoa as constitate IlA 
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SINGLE (1), DOUBLE (2), A! 

The rules under this head are every way auper- 
Huoua. Single, double, nod treble emphasis, an | 
nothing but examploB of antithesis. Antithesis, ab' 
fitractedly considered, is a series of two member^ 
each of which may consist of one or more part«.f • ' 

(1) WecaadBHolIiins—agaiiul' the truth, bid /or' the Inuh. 

Here each member consists of one part. , 

Costom— is Ihe ptagat' if mtt' mm — and the idat of fooW. 

Here each member consists of two parts, which axe ii^-'J 
fleeted as the members of a series; Che one conuoencin^^ 
and the other concluding. 

(2) AaUiithr part of jiuliiie'^iimurr to do melertce' ; n it it g/l 
m«fcjiy— «WT to eommil ^e«ce\ ' 

Here, again, each member consists of two parts, whicb' I 
ai'c inflected as the members of » compound series; iheij 
one commencing, and the other concluding. 



(3) Afri^. 



twl be biddfa'—in adwf> 

The same tiling takes place here. 



B prosperiti/ i and on enemy c, 



tlan. reFnta hii uwu Ihcocy. Be h;v ■' Ibii IndFCIian iotinulei, lEil lonif ihlag ia j 
mlBmmd of the mnphaaii, wbkh li BDl dndsd of the uHttkEHe oAjHli" ud Ola I 

li IbiiitOnatng, arnali«Tlii;,(tfttiD ntijtiil bniU, wlittixffimed uribrnifajiwtil 
mini' li Ihlltbe lIlmdMlmiworthvofliolh Ibe b rate and Ihe man? Asiuwinj f 
UDl^ Tka fanpUd utllbelie iobjMt, linilc, i> he» pailtivcly cuMkIi ud Hi, J 
Wnlkei hu sbiDlnlelT Ittriliuled Id the «uk empbuU, «1uil be U" '- "- '- ■•--'' 
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EMPHATIC PHRASE. 

Rule XII. — When we wish to give a phrsse Twth 
the lUiuofit possible force, not only every word i^hich 
enters into the composition of it, becomes empliafic, 
but even the parts of compound words are pronounced 
as if they were independent. 

There was a time, then, my fellow-citixens, when the Laced«- 
monians were sovereign masters both by sea uid land; when their 
troops and forts surrounded the entire circuit of Attica; when they 
possessed Eubcea, Tanagra, the whole Boeotian district, Megara, 
:£gina, Cleone, and the other islands; while this state had not 
4»neihip— no, NOT— OMB — ^wall. 

That's truly great! what, think you, 'twas set up 

The Greek and Roman name in such a lustre, 

But doing right, in stem despite of nature; 

Shutting their ears 'gainst all her little cries, 

When great, august, and godlike justice call'd ! 

At Aulis— one pour'd out a daughter's life, 

And gain'd more glory than by all his wars! 

Another slew a sister in just rage ! 

A third, the theme of all succeeding time, 

Gave to the cruel axe, a darling son! 

Nay, some for virtue have entomb'd themselves, 

As he of Carthage — an immortal name ! 

But there is one — step — left — above them all! 

Above. their history, above their fable ! ' ■ r 

A wife ! — bride ! — ^mistress unenjoy'd ! — Do that ! 

And tread upon the Greek and Roman glory ! 

Or shall I — who was bom I might almost say, but certainly 
brought up in the tent of my father — ^that most excellent general! 
—shall I, the conqueror of Spain and Gaul, and not only of the 
Alpine nations, but which is greater yet, of the Alps them8elTe»— 
shall I compare myself with this — half — ^tear — CAPTAiir? a cap- 
tain — before whom, should one place the two armies withoat their 
ensigns, I am persuaded he would not know to which of them h* 
k consuL 

Note* The rule for the intermediate, or ellipti- 
cal roemher, issuperfluous; as it simply refers to a 
word or words, depending on emphatic words^ and 
cotxw^mX\j feMe* 

. If n^jWfU^ "fp^9' ih* avihor of the pMic 
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RHETOltlGAL PUNCTUATION. 

All tl^t has been said upon this subject is contained In 
the following lines : 

In pausing, erer let this mle take place: 
Nefer to teparate words, in any case. 
That are lest geparabU than those joa jdn; 
And — ^which imports the same — ^not to ecmbine 
Such wordi together as do not relaie 
So closely as the words you separate*. 

I am convinced, that a nice attention to rhetorical punc- 
tuation, has an extremely mischievous tendency, and is 
totally inconsistent with nature. Give the setise of what 
you read — ^mind is the thing. Pauses are essential only 
where their omission would ob$cure the sense. The orator, 
who, in the act of delivering himself, is studiously solici- 
tous about parcelling his words, is sure to leave the best 
part of his work undone. He delivers words, not thoughts. 
Deliver thoughts, and words will take care enough of 
themselves. I repeat it — be in earnest* ^ 



We have thus attempted to give a short abstract of the 
principles of EHocution, so far as the inflecting of the voice 
is concerned. And here we beg leave to correct thc^ 
erroneous position, that the inflections are essential to the 
sense. They are no such thing — except, perhaps, in the 
single article of emphasis — and for this palpable reason — 
the English, Scotch, and Irish, use them differently, and 
yet not the smallest ambiguity follows with regard to tlie 
communication, or the production of thought. The sense 
is a guide to the use of the inflections : that is all. The 
system is nothing more nor less than an analysis— -if I may 
use the term— of the manner in which the best speakers in 
London modulate the voice; and, as such, is highly im-* 
pw<ant ■aoisting ns to get rid of one source of that 
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peculiarity which constitutes provincial speech — a mis- 
application of the inflections. 

We cannot leavie this subject^ without acknowledging 
the obligations which^ in common with every other teacher 
of elocution, we owe to the researches of Mr. Walker. If 
we have improved upon his system, we give him still th0 
merit of our corrections. He led us to them — Nay, it is 
but the economy of his system which we have attempted to 
improve. The system remains the same — and most proba- 
bly would have remained unknown, but for the eager spirit 
of inquiry, and indefatigable activity of perseverance^ 
which distinguished l^e labours of its eminently merito- 
rious discoverer* 



In the following pieces, the inflections are marked with 
a minuteness which has not been attempted by any pre- 
oeding Compiler; «nd figures of reference have been ia« 
koduced, in order to facilitate the improvement of liie 
student in his knowledge of the rules — ^neariy the whole of 
which are exemplified. 

The Character of Mary, C^ueen of Scots. ., 

To air the charms' of beauty' (1, 2*), and the utmiost^ 
elegance'' of externar form' (3, 2), Mary' added' those' acj^ 
complishments' (2) which render' their impression' irresist- 
ible^ (4, 2). Polite', afiable', insinuating', sprightly* (1, 6), 
igad capable of speaking' and of writing^ (5) with equal' ease' 
aud dignity' (3, 7). Sudden', however, and violent (6) in aU 
hei* attachments' (4) ; because her heart' was warm' and nn- 
i^uspicious' (13). Impatient' of contradiction' (4) ; because' 
she had been accustomed' from her infancy' (8, 2) ikx Ve 
tpeated as a aueen (9). No' stranger', on some' (8) obi^ 
sibns (9),^ to oissimulation' (10,2); which', in thafper^tl- 
if»U8' court' (2) whpre she received' her education' (2), ^ras 
reckoned' among the necessary' (8) arts of government (9). 
Vot insensible' to flattery' ( 1 ), or unconscious^ of that' pli^d^- 
ane' (2) with which almost every' woman' (2) beholds' the 

• See pag^ xxxvi. 
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j' of her owu' beauty" (2, 4). Formed' with tlu 
qualities' Uutt we love' (1), not' with the talenla' ihat i 
admire' (11,2); she was an agreeable' -noman', ralbf 
than an illustrious' queen' (4, 2). The vivacity' of h 
spirit' (1,2), not sufficiently' tempered' irith sound' judge 
ment'(13,a); and the warmth' of her heart' (3,2), whi« 
was not at all' times under the restraint' of discretion' (12,3 
betrayed' her both into errors', and into crimes' ( 12, 2, 13^ 
To say' that she nas always' unfortunate' (11,2), will nM 
account' for tliat long' and almost uninterrupted' (8) siicl 
cession (9) of calamities', which befel her (10, 2, 14, iSj}:] 
wemust likewise' add', that she was often' impnident' (4,3£ 
Her paseion' for Damley' (11,2) was rash', youthful', atl?. 
excessive' (13); and, though liie sudden' transiUon' to tW^ 
opposite' extreme' (11,2), was the natural' consequencif 'I 
of her' ill-requited' love' (1, 2), and oi his' ingratitude * f 
insolence', and brutality' (3,7); yet neither these' (IO)jJ 
nor Bothwell's' artful' addresses' and important' sel* 1 
Ttces' (3,2), can justify' her attachment' to that' nobielt J 
mau' (4,2). Even the manners' of the age' (8,2), licaj^f 
tious' as they were' ( 1 2), are no apology for this' unhapu 
passion (2, 10, 9] ; nor can they induce' us to look' on tiu 
tragical' and infamous' scene' which followed' it (2, It* 
with less' abhorrence' (4,2). Humanity' will draw' a vfir 
over this' part of her character (16, 2), which it cannot li 
approve' (13); and may' perhaps' prompt' some' (2) t6 1 
impute her actions' to her situation' (2, 16), more' than to -I 
her disposition' (2, 3) ; and to lament' the unhappiness' of M 
the former' (16), rather than accuse' tlie perverseness' dl I 
the latter' (17,2). Mary's' sufferings' (3) exceed' (2!t 
both' in degree' and duration' (2, 12), tliose tragical' orft 
trejses' whiuh fancy' has feigned' to excite sorrow' ailift | 
commiseration' (3,4); and, while we survey' them (11,31 
we are apt altogether' to forget' (2, 8) her frailties (9), ifk 
think' of her faults' with less Indignation' (3, 16), aiffl 
approve' of our tears', as if they were shed' lor a persOT 
who had atlained' much' nearer" to pure virtue' { 17,2,5, ff. 
"^No' man," says Brantome' (12, 2), ever' beheld' her per- 
son' witliout admiration' and love' (16,2), or will read' hor 
history' without sorrow' (17, 2). Roberlst^ 1 
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Brethren should dwell together in Harmony. 

Two' brothers^ named Timon' and Demetrius^ haviftg 
quarrelled' (11> 2) with each other, "^ Socrates^ their GcffU^ 
mon Mend'. (12), was solicitous' to restore' amity' bfetwei»tiL 
them (4, 2). Meeting, therefore, with Demetrius' (11); 'h^ 
thus' accosted^ him (4, 2) : " Is not friendship' the swecftM^ 
solace' in adversity', and the greatest' enhanceinent^'io€ 
the blessings of prosperity' (19, 2)?" " Certainly' it iS;* 
replied Demetrius (4, 20, 21); ** because out sorrows' ta€ 
diminished' (6), and our joys' increased' (17), by sympii-' 
thetic participation (9). "Amongst whom, then, must w^ 
look' for a friend (22) ? " said Socrates (21 ). " Would Jiw 
search among strangers' (19) ? — They cannot be interesfied' 
about you (10, 20). Amongst your rivals' (19) ? — Thty 
have an interest in opposition' (8, 20) to yours. AmoUgisf 
those who are much older' or younger' (23) than yotEr*^ 
self? — Their' feelings' and pursuits' (6) will be wideli^ 
dififerent' from yours (4, 20). Are there not, then; some* 
circumstances' favourable', and others' essential' (19), 16 
the formation of friendship' (9) ? " " Undoubtedly^ thcife 
are (4, 20)," answered Demetrius. " May we not enuine- 
rate'," continued Socrates (21), ''amongst the circumstaAfc^ 
favourable' to friendship, long acquaintance', common ^Cfti^ 
hexions', similitude of age', and union of interest^ (19, SyP" 
" 1 acknowledge'," said Demetrius, *' the powerful' iufluete^ 
•of these' circumstances' (11, 2); but they' may siibisMtTl 
and yet' others' be wanting', that are essential (8, ijiS 
mutual amity (9)." " And what'," said Socrates (21), *• a^ 
diose' essentials' which are wanting' in Timon' (22, 2)'?" 
**He has forfeited' my esteem' and attachment' (13, -g)',* 
answered Demetrius (21). *' And has he also' forfeited' ffiei 
esteem and attachment of the rest' of mailkind (I^y'Sh'f 
Is he devoid of benevolence', generosity', gratitude', 'ii^d 
other' (19, 24) social afiections (26)?" " Far' bfe it'*M 
me'," cried Demetrius (^1), to lay so heavy' (lOyV'i 
charge I upon him (9). His conduct to others', id','l'w7 

* Tba propriety of not aooentiDg any wtnd ia tltU phrasfr it .tkivimm tnm ttit 
net, that the sense is complete without it . { 1 « 

i- This baa ef idently the spirit of a negative sentence, and is accordingly ia^BfclDd 

t The idea represented by the \voTd charge, \a Vsa^\SedL Vxi \\« \x«ck^^ qga^n^ 
TbAt word ia MOBe^otAtlf laMkCtettteA, »si9L tdClotfV ^Qub VoAftCt^Nfo. ^ ^m^ %^ 
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liCTe' (12), irreproachable' (4); whence il voUDds me the ,] 
more' (S), that he should single' me' out' (24, 2) as the I 
object' or his unkindness' {4, 2)." " Suppose' you have a ' 
very, valuable; borse' (8)," resumed Socrateg (30), " gentle^ 
under the treatment' of others', but un^vernable' wheiL I 
you' (11,37) attempt to use 1dm (26); would you r<^ I 
endeavour', by all' means', to conciliate' his atfeclion, aoA J 
to treat' him in the way most likely to render him tracn ] 
table' (ly, 2)?— Or if you have a dog' (8), highly prized J 
for his fidelity', watchfulness', and care' of your flocks<'9 1 
«lio ia fond' of your shepherds', and playful' with theHj^; 1 
and yet snarls' whenever' you' (2) come in bis way (26)t I 
would you attempt to cure' him of his fault (26), by ang^ j 
looks or words, or any other' (19, 2) marks of resent- 
ment (26)? You would surely pursue an opposite' (19)*' j 
course with him (26). And is not the friendship of ft I 
brother' of Ikr' more' worth' (24) than the senices' oiM I 
horse', or the attachment' of a dog' (19, 2)? Why', theab 1 
do you delay' to put in practice' those' means' which m».% 1 
reconcile' you to Timon' (22, 2) ? " Acquaint' (4) me wilA J 
those means (4)," answered Demetrius (21); "for I a 
stranger to them (4)." " Answer me a tew questions' (4)Jj I 
said Socrates (2!). " If you desire' that one of your nei^ 
bours should invite' you to his feast', wben he offers a si 
lifice' (11, 2), what course' would you take (22)?''- 
would first' invite' bim to mine' (4, 2, 20)," " And h 
would yon induce' him to take the charge of your affairl', 
when you are on a journey' (22,2)?" — "I should b 
ward to do the same' good office (26) to him' (4), i 
absence. t" "If you be solicitous to remove a prejHn 1 
dice' (11) wliich he may have received against you,t hoiR I 
would you then' (22) behave towards him ? § " — " 1 dioD]d J 
endeavour to convince' him, by my looks', words', 8Ji4 1 
actions' (6), that snch' prejudice' was iU'-founded' (4, 2)k-" I 
" And, if he appeared' inclined' to reconciliation' (11, 3)j I 
would you reproach' (19) him with the injustice he ha4 1 
done you?!! '— "No!" answered Demetrius (21); I wdu14 J 
repeat' no' giievanees'(l0,2)." " Go'," said Socrates (21}- T 



• Thli HDlonn hu, abiioiiilj, Ok (torn of i qonll 

. t Tht oIhh, MtM kr no^, fee, ii Died nplilitFlj- 
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and pursae" diaf coadiKit' towmrcb' your %HMdier' (^1)* 
which vou would practise to a neighbour^ (4i)^ His' (2&) 
friendMiip is of inestimable^ (8) worth (26); and notbuig'' 
is more' toT^Jy' in the sight of Heayen' (11,2), llian for 
brethren' to dwell' together in unity' (4, 2). 
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PROMISCUOUS SELECTIONS IN PROSE. 



On Study. 

Studies' serve' for delight', for ornament', and for 
ability'. Their chief use for delight', is in privateness' 
and retiring'; for ornament", is in discourse'; and for 
ability', is in the judgement' and disposition' of business". 
For expert" men can execute', and perhaps judge" of psm^' 
ticulars, one" by one'; but the general' counsels", and the 
plots", and marshaling' of affairs, come" best' from those' 
that are learned". To spend too" much time' in studies, 
is sloth" ; to use' them too much for ornament", is affiecta- 
tion' ; to make judgement wholly" by their' rules, is the 
humour' of a scholar". They perfect" nature', and are 
perfected' by experience"; for natural" abilities' are like 
natural plants", that need pruning by study'; and studies 
themselves" do give forth directions" too much at laiige', 
except they be bounded' in' by experience". Crafty^ men 
contemn" studies, simple" men admire' them, and wise' men 
use" them: for they teach not their, own' use, but that is a 
viisdom without" them, and above' them, won' by observa- 
tion". Read' — not to contradict" and refute', not to believe" 
and take for granted', nor to find talk" and discourse' — 
hut to weigh' and consider"* Some' books are to be tasted" ; 
others", to 4^ swallowed'; and some" few', to be chewed' 
and digested^: that is, some' books are to be read only in 
parts"; others", to be read" — but not curiously'; and some" 
few', to be read wholly', and with diligence' and aJbtei)lvc^\^" . 
Some books also Hiay be read by deputy^ , ^lA ^i;Xx^«^\& ^^. 

A 
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them made by others'; but that should be only in the leas' 
important arguments, and the meaner' sort of books ; else 
distilled' books' are like common' distilled' waters'— ^adiy' 
things'. Reading' maketh a full' man; coiiference\ a 
ready' man; and writing', an exact' man. And, therefore, 
if a man write' little, he had need have a present' wit' ; if 
he confer' little, he had need have a good memory' ; and 
if he read' little, he had need have much' cunning' to seem' 
to know' that he doth not.' Bacon. 



On the Love of Life. 

Age, that lessens the enjoyment of life, increased our 
desire of living. Those dangers which, in the vigour of 
youth, we had learned to despise, assume new terrors as 
we grow old. Our caution increasing as our years increase, 
fear becomes at last the prevailing passion of the mind; 
and the small remainder of life is taken up in useless 
efforts to keep off our end, or provide for a continued 
existence. 

Strange contradiction in our nature, and to which even 
the wise are liable ! If I should judge of that part of life 
which lies before me by that which I have already seen, 
the prospect is hideous. Experience tells me, that my 
past enjoyments have brought no real felicity; and sensa- 
tion assures nie, that those I have felt are stronger than 
those which are yet to come. Yet experience and sensa- 
tion in vain persuade : hope, more powerful than either, 
dresses out the distant prospect in fancied beauty ; some 
happiness, in long perspective, still beckons me to pursue; 
and, like a losing gamester, every new disappointment 
increases my ardour to continue the game. 

Whence, then, is this increased love of life, which gram 
upon us with our years ? Whence comes it, that we thus 
make greater efforts to preserve our existence, at a period 
when it becomes scarce worth the keeping? Js it that 
Nature, attentive to the preservation of mankind, increases 
our wishes to live, while she lessens our enjoyments ; and, 
as she robs the senses of every pleasure, equips Imagina* 
tion in the spoils ? Life would be insupportable to an old 
man, who, loaded with infirmities, feared death no more 
than when in the vigour of manhood; the numberiess 
calamities of decaying natuxe, ^u^ \)l[vfe Q.Q'Ck&^\Q\isait^ of 



BOTVivmg every plensure, would at once induce liiiHi willi 
liis own hand, to terminate the scene of misery : but hap- 
pily tlie contempt of death forsakes him at a. time when it 
could only be prejudicial i and life acijuires an imaginary 
value, in proportion aa its real value is no more. 

Our atlaclmient to every object around us increases, in 
general, Irom the length of our acquainlauce wilJi it. 
" 1 would not choose," says a French philosopher, " to see 
an old post pulled up, with which I had been long ac- 
quainted." A mind long habituated to a certain set of 
objects, insensibly becomes fond of seeing iliem; visits 
them from habit, and parts Irom tliem with reluctance. 
From hence proceeds the avarice of the old in evei-y kind 
of possession — They love the world, and all that it pro- 
duces; they love life, and all its advantages; not because 
It gives Ih'em pleasure, but because they have known it 
lony. CMsmith. 



On Grieving for the Dead. 

We sympathize even wiih the dead; and, over! oo I 
what is of real importance in their situation, — that a 
futurity which awaits them, — -we are chiefly affected by m 
those circumstances which strike our senses, hut can have f 
no influence upon their happiness. It is miserable, ' 
think, to bedeprived of the light of the sun; to be shnt J 
out from life and conversation; to he laid in the cold ] 
grave, a prey to corruption and the reptiles of the e 
to lie no more thought of in this world, but to be oblilera-- I 
ted, in a little time, from the afiections, and almost froiq J 
the memory, of their dearest friends and relations. Surely, T 
we imagine, we can never feel too much for those wha 1 
have suffered to dreadful a calamity. The tribute of oura 
fellow-feeling seems doubly due to them now, when they 4 
are in danger of being forgot by every body; and, by tlie I 
vain honours which we pay to I'heir memory, we endeav* 1 
our, for our own misery, artificially to keep alive our ' 
melancholy remembrance of their misfortune. That our 
sympathy can afford them no consolation, seems to be an 
, addition to their calamity; and to think that all we can 
do is unavailing, and that, what alleviates all other dis- 
tresses — tlie regret, the love, and l\ie \amP.i\\si."i'JTW, tj\ 
fi-ieni/s— can yield no comfurl lo iWm, 'ocinwi wi'i *>» 
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exasperate our sense of their misery. The happiness of 
the dead^ howerer, most assuredly^ is affected by none of 
these circumstances ; nor is it the thought of these things 
vrhich can ever disturb the profound security of their 
repose. The idea of that dreary and endless melancholy, 
which the fancy naturally ascribes to their condition, 
arises altogether from our joining, to the change which 
has been produced upon them, our own consciousness of 
that change, from our putting ourselres in their situation, 
and from our lodging — if I may be allowed to say ath^ 
our own living souls in their inanimated bodies, and thence 
conceiving what would be our emotions in this case. It 
is from this very illusion of the imagination, that the fore- 
sight of our own dissolution is so terrible to us, and that 
the idea of these circumstances, which undoubtedly can 
give us no pain when we are dead, inakes us miserable 
while we are alive. And from thence arises one of the 
most important principles in human nature — the dread of 
death ; the great poison to the happiness, but the great 
restraint upon the injustice of mankind; which, while it 
afflicts and mortifies the individual, guards and protects 
the society. Dr. Adam Smith, 



On Remorse, 

As the greater and more irreparable the evil that is done, 
the resentment of the sufferer runs naturally the higher; 
so does likewise the sympathetic indignation of the spec- 
tator, as well as the sense of guilt in the agent. Death is 
the greatest evil which one man can inflict upon another, 
and excites the highest degree of resentment in those who 
are immediately connected with the slain. Murder, there- 
fore, is the most atrocious of all crimes which affect indi- 
viduals only, in the sight both of meuikind, and of the 
person who has committed it. To be deprived of that 
which we are possessed of, is a greater evil than to be dis- 
appointed of what we have only the expectation. Breach 
of property, therefore, theft and robbery, which take fit>m 
us what we are possessed of, are greater crimes than breach 
of contract, which only disappoints us of what we expected. 
The most sacred laws of justice, therefore — those whose 
violation seems to call loudest iot \exv^eMv<ie and ^unish- 
mezit— are the laws which guard theWfeMA^^cwo^^l ^s^ 



neighbour; the next are those which gunrd his property 
&nd posKeuions; and laat of all come those which guiu'd 
what are called his personal rights, or what is due to him , 
Irom the promises of others. 

The violator of the more sncred lawsof justice, can □( 
reflect on tlie sentiments which mankind must entertain I 
with regard to him, without feeling all the agonies <rf I 
shame, and horror, and consternation. When his pass' 
is gratified, and he begins cocdi^ to reflect on his past c< 
duct, he can enter into none of lie motiTea which influ-> ] 
enced it. Tliey appear now as detestable to hira, as they 
did always to other people. By sympnthizing with the ' 
hatred and abhorrence which other men must eDtertain for 
him, he becomes in some measure the object of his own 
hatred and ahhofrence. The situation of the person who 
suffered by his injustice, now calls upon hia pity. He is ' 
grieved at the thought of it ; regrets the unhappy effects of I 
his own conduct; and feels, at the same time, that they 1 
have rendered him the proper object of the resentment ana 
indignation of mankind, and of what is the natural conse- 
quence of resentment — vengeance and punishment. The 
thought of this perpetually haunts hira, and fills him with 
terror and amazement. He dares no longer look society 
in the face, but imagines himself as it were rejected, and 
thrown out from the affections of all mankind. He cannot 
hope for the consolation of sympathy, in this his greatest 
and most dreadful distress i the remembrauce of his crimes 
has shut out all fellow-feeling with hira from the hearts of 
his feJIow-creatures. TTie Eentiments which they entertain 
with regard to him, are the very thiog which he is most 
afraid of. Every thing seems hostile; and he would be 
glad to fly to some iuhospilable desert, where he might 
rcver more behold ihe face of a human creature, nor read 
in the countenance of mankind the condemnation of his 
crimes. But solitude is still more dreadful than society. 
His own thoughts can present him with nothing but what 
is black, unfortunate, and disastrous — the melancholy 
forebodings of incomprehensible misery and ruin. The 
horror of solitude drives him back to society; and he 
comes again into the presence of mankind, astonished to 
appear before them, loaded with shame, and distracted with 
fear, in ord«r to supplicate some little protection from the 
countenance of those very judges, who he V.wwu'ft'V'aNfe A- 
readr)illiuisiui4oa3lycoaderaQed\i\m. S\lt'h'w'Cln.*^TvWJl.x* 
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of that sentiment, which is properly called remorse ; of all 
the sentiments which can enter the human breast^ the most 
dreadful. It is made up — of shame, from the sense of the 
impropriety of past conduct; of grief, for the effects of it; 
of pity, for those who suffer by it; and of the dread and 
terror of punishment, from the consciousness of the justly- 
provoked resentment of all rational creatures. 

Dr. Adam Smith, 



Discontent, the common Lot of all Mankind. 

Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment, that we arc 
always impatient of the present. Attainment is followed 
by neglect, and possession by disgust. — Few momentb 
are more pleasing than those in which the mind is con- 
certing measures for a new undertaking. From the first 
hint that wakens the fancy, to the hour of actual execution; 
all is improvement and progress, triumph and felicity. 
Every hour brings additions to the original scheme^ sug- 
gests some new expedient to secure success, or discoYers 
consequential advantages not hitherto foreseen. While 
preparations are made and materials accumulated^ day 
glides after day through Elysian prospects, and the heart 
dances to the song of hope. 

Such is the pleasure of projecting, that many content 
themselves with a succession of visionary schemes ; and 
wear out their allotted time in the calm amusement of con- 
triving what they never attempt or hope to execute. 

Others — not able to feast tneir imagination with pure 
ideas — advance somewhat nearer to the grossness of action, 
with great diligence collect whatever is reouisite to their 
design, and, after a thousand researches ana consultatioils, 
are snatched away by death, as they stand waiting for a 
proper opportunity to begin. 

If there were no other end of life, than to find some ade- 

Suate solace for every day, I know not whether any co)a- 
ition could be preferred to that of the man who inyolTes 
himself in his own thoughts, and never suffers experience to 
show him the vanity of speculation : for no sooner are fic- 
tions reduced to practice, than tranquillity and confidenoe 
forsake the breast; every day brings its task, and often 
without bringing abilities to perform it; difficulties embar* 
rass, uncertainty perplexes, op^sition retards, censure 
exasperates^ or neglect depxeasea. "^^ V'c^x^^^>^»^sleA9Mll^ 



ire have begun; ire complete our design, that the labour ^ 
ftlreadv spent may not be vain: but, as expectation ^ad- 
ually dies away, Uie gay emile of alacrity disappears, va 
tiTK necessitated to implore severer powers, and trust the 
event to patience and constancy. 

When once our labour has begun, the comfort that en- , 
ables ua to endure it is tJie prospect of its end: for, though 
in e^ery long work there are some joyous intervals of self- 
applause, when the attention is recreated by uueKpecled 
facility, and the imagination soothed by incidental excel- 
lencies not comprised in the first plan; yet the toil with 
wbidi performance struggles after idea, is so irksome and 
disgusting, and so frequent is the necessity of resting below 
that perfection which we imagined within our reach; that 
seldom any man obtains more from his endeavours, tba,a a 
liulnful conviction of his defects, and a continual resuscita- 
tion of desires which he feels himself unable to gratify, i 

So certainly are weariness and vexation the concomi- j 
tanls of our undertakings, that every man, in. whatever hs 
is engaged, consoles himself with the hope of change. ^ 
He iliat has made his way by assiduity and vigilance to > 
public employment, talks among bis fi^ends of nothing J 
but the delight of retirement: he whom tlie necessity (^, J 
solitary application secludes from the world, listens wil^ 1 
a beating heart to its distant noises, longs to mingle witli 1 
living bemgs, and resolves, when he can regulate his hours ' 
by his own choice, to take his Sit of merriment and diver- 
sion, or to display his abilities on the universal theatre, 
and enjoy the pleasures of distinction and applause. 

Every desire, however innocent or natural, grows dan- 
gerous, as by long indulgence it becomes ascendant in 
mind. When we have been much accustomed to cons 
any thing as capable of giving happiness, it is not easy Iq 
restrain our ardour; or to forbear some precipitation in our 
advances, and irregularity in our pursuils. He that ha« 
long cultivated the tree, watched the swelling bud and 
opening blossom, and pleased himself with computing hoif 
much every sun and shower added to its growth; scarcely , 
stays till the fruit has obtained its maturity, but defeats ^ 
his own cares by eagerness to reward them. When we 
have diligently laboured for any purpose, we are willing ] 
to believe that we have attained it; and, because we have - 
already done much, too suddenly conclude that no moE^ J 
is to be done. . _ ,, 
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All attraction is increased by the approach of the at« 
tracting body. We never find ourselves so desirous to 
finish^ as in the latter part of our work; or so impatient of 
delay, as when we know that delay cannot be long. Part 
of this unseasonable importunity of discontent may be 
justly imputed to languor and weariness — which must 
always oppress us more, as our toil has been longer con- 
tinued: but the greater part usually proceeds from fre- 
quent contemplation of that ease which we now consider 
as near and certain; and which, when it has once flattered 
our hopes, we cannot suffer to be longer withheld. 

Johnson. 



On the Sublime in Writing. 

It is, generally speaking, among the most ancient an* 
thors, Uiat we are to look for the most striking instances 
of the sublime. The early ages of the world, and the rude 
unimproved state of society, are peculiarly favourable to 
the strong emotion of sublimity. The genius of men is 
then much turned to admiration and astonishment. Meet- 
ing with many objects, to them new and strange, their 
imagination is kept glowing, and their passions are often 
reused to the utmost. They think cmd express themselyes 
boldly, and without restraint In the progress of society, 
the genius and manners of men undergo a change more 
favourable to accuracy, than to strength or sublimi^. 

Of all writings, ancient or modem, the Sacred Scrip- 
tures afford us the highest instances of the sublime. The 
descriptions of the Deity, in them, are wonderfully noble, 
both nom the grandeur of the object, and the maimer of 
representing it. What an assemblage, for instance, of 
awful and sublime ideas is presented to us, in that passage 
of the XVIIIth Psalm, where an appearance of the Al* 
mighty is described P " In my distress I called upon the 
Lord; he heard my voice out of his temple, and my cry 
came before him. Then the earth shook and trembled; 
the foundations also of the hills were moved, becauee he 
was wroth. He bowed the heavens and came down^ and 
darkness was under his feet: and he did ride upon a 
cherub, and did fly; yea, he did fly upon the wings of the 
wind. He made darkness his secret place; his pavilion 
round about him were dark waters, and thick clouds of 
the sky." We see with what propriety and success tho 
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GirGtUBHtanoee of dukofss and tearor are afrpliad for height* 
enin^ the sublime. So, also, the prophet Habakkuk, in 
a similar passage: "He stood, and meaaured the earth; 
heb^eld, and drove asunder the nations. The everiastin^ 
niouQtains were scattered; the perpetual hills did bow. 
His wiLVB are evwlasfiii^. The mountains saw thee, and 
theytremhied; the overflowing of the water passed by; the 
dee]) uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands on higt." 

The noted instance given by Longinus Irom Moses — 
"God said, let there be light; and there -wes light"— is not 
liable to the censure, which was pawed on some of his in- 
stances, of being fbreigs lo the subject. It belongs to the 
true sublime; and tiie sublimity of it arises from the strong 
conception it gives of aa exertion of power, proilucing its 
effect iHth the utmost speed and facility. A thouglit of 
the same kind is magnificently amplified in the following 
passage of Isaiah (chap. sliT. 24, 27, 28)'. "Thus saith 
the Lord, thy Redeemer, and he that formed thoe from the 
womb ; I am the Lord that maketh all things, that sfretch- 
elh forth the heavens alone, that spreadeth abroad the 
earth by myself^ — that saith to the deep. Be dry, and I will 
dry up thy rivers; that saith of Cyrus, He is my Shepherd, 
and snail perform all my pleasure; even saying to Jera- 
salera. Thou sholt be built ; and to the temple. Thy foun- 
dations shall be laid." There is a passage in the Psalms, 
which deserves to be mentioned under this head; "God," 
says the Psalmist, " stillctli the noise of the seas, the noise 
flf tJieir waves, and the tumults of the people. The joining 
together two such grand objects, as the raging of the w»- J 
t.ers, and the tumults of the people, between which theVfel 
is such resemblance m to form a very natural associatio*. J 
in the fancy, and the representing them both as sulijec^.l 
at one moment, to the commaa<l of God, produces a noU«fl 
effect. I 

Homer is a poet, who, in nil ages, and by all critics, I 
has been greatly admired for sublimity; and he owes muck I 
of his grandeur to that native and unaffected simplidty, I 
which characterizes his manner. His description of hosA | 
engaging; the animation, the fire, the rapidity, which h*^l 
throws into his battles, present, to every reader of the llia4>* J 
■freijuent instances of sublime writing. His introductioii | 
of the gods, tends often to heighten, in a striking degree, i 
themajesty of his warlike scenes. Hence Longinus bestOWB 
«uch high' and just commendations on that passage, in Xho 
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XVth Book of the Iliad, where Neptune, when prepoiing to 
issue forth into the engagement, is described as nlialrBi^ 
the mountains with his steps, and driving his chariot aleng 
the ocean. Minerva arming herself for fight, in the V£ 
Book ; and Apollo, in the XVth, leading on the Trojani, 
and flashing terror with his sgis on the face of the Gieeks; 
arc similar instances of great sublimity, added to the de- 
scription of battles, by the appearance of those celestial 
beings. In the XXth Book, where all the gods take part 
in the engagement, according as they severally favour 
either the Grecians or the Trojans, the poet's genius u 
signally displayed, and tlie description rises into the most 
awful magnificence. All nature is represented as in com- 
motion; Jupiter thunders in the heavens; Neptune strikes 
the earth with his trident; the ships, the city, and the 
mountains shake; the earth trembles to its centre; Pluto 
starts from his throne in dread, lest the secrets of the 
infernal regions should be laid open to the view of 
mortals. 

The works of Ossian abound with examples of the sub- 
lime. The subjects of- which that author treats, and the 
manner in which he writes, are particularly favourable to 
it He possesses all the plain and venerable manner of 
the ancient times. He deals in no superfluous or g^udy 
ornaments; but throws forth his images with a rapid con- 
ciseness, which enables them to strike the mind with the 
greatest force. Among poets of more polished times, we 
are to look for the graces of correct writing; for Just pro- 
portion of parts, and skilfully-connected narration. In 
the midst ojf smiling scenery and pleasurable themes, the 
gay and beautiful will appear, undoubtedly, to more ad- 
vantage; but amidst the rude scenes of nature and <A 
society, such as Ossian describes — amidst rocks, and tor- 
rents, and whirlwinds, and battles — dwells the sublime; 
and naturally associates itself with the grave and solemn 
spirit which distinguishes the author of Fingal. "As 
autumn's dark storms pour from two echoing hills, so 
towards each other approached the heroes. As two dark 
streams from high rocks meet, and mix, and roar on the 
plain; loud, rough, and dark — ^in battle, met Lochlin and 
Innis-fail. Chief mixed his strokes with chief, and man 
with man. Steel clanging sounded on steel. Helmets 
are cleft on high; blood bursts, and smokes around. As 
the troubled noise of the ocean, "vYwen toW ^'b ^^n^<c^ ^^ 




IN PROBE. 

£f aa (be ItMt peal of the thnnder of heaven; such 4 
baHle. As roll a thousand waves I 
rock, ED Swaran's hoat came on; as meets a rock a 
sand waves, so Innis-fail met Straran. Death rais 
his voices around, and nuKes with the «oiuid of EhieliU 
The field echoes from wing- to wing-, as a bitndred hai 
mera that fall by turns on the red son of the fumade, 
a hundred winds on Morven, as the streams of a bundre 
hills, as clouds fly succesrive over the heavens, or 
dark ocean assaults the shore of the desert — so i 
so vast, so terrible, the armies mixed on Lena's echoiil|, 
heath. The groan of the people spread over the hill*e| 
It was like the thunder of night, when the clouds burst oi 
Cona, and a thousand ghosts shriek at once on ' 
low wind." Never were images of more awful sublimity 
employed to heighten the terror of battle. ijfotnf J 



nefleclioi 



It Westminster Abbey, 



When I am ia a serious humour, I very often walk b 
myself in Westminster Abbey; where the gloominess c 
the place, and the use lo which it is applied, with the so. 
lemnity of the building, and the condition of the peopU 
who lie in it, are apt to till the mind with a kind of melami 
choly, or rather thoughlfulness, that is not disagTeeablai'l 
1 yesterday passed the whole afternoon in the church-yard^ I 
the cloisters, and the church; amusing myself with tlw I 
tomb-stones and inscriptions that I met with in those sevwl 
eral regions of the dead. Most of them recorded nothioffj I 
else of the buried person, but that he was bom upon oncii I 
day, and ilied upon another — the whole history of his tiie> I 
being comprehended in those two circumstances, that aro< I 
common to all mankind. 1 could not but look upon thefl», ■ 
registers of esistenee — whether brass or marble — as a kind I 
of satire upon the departed persons; who had leJl no othe|r.. I 
memorial of them, but that they were born, and that th^. f 
died. 1' I 

Upon my going into the church, 1 entertained myseltl 
with Ihe digging of a grave; and saw in every shovel-full <A I 
it that was thrown up, the fragment of a hone or skull — iiM| I 
termixed with a kind of a fresh mouldering earth, thatsc 
time or other had a place in the composition of a hun 
body. Upon this, 1 began lo coasidei ifi\)ii ■to.-js^'i «\a 
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iBDiiiiierable multitudes of people lay conliised togedber, 
under the pavement of that ancient cadtedral; — how men 
sttd women, friends and enemies, priests and noldiefiy 
monks and prdbendaries, were cmmUed amongst one 
other, and Mended together in the same common 
how beanty, streng^, and youth; with old age, weakness, 
and deformity, lay ondistmgnished in the same promia* 
coons heap of matter ! 

i know that entertBinmorts of this nature are apt to 
raise dark and dismal thoughts in timorous mindB, and 
gloomy imaginations : but, for my own part, though I am 
always serious, I do not know what it is to be mdancholy ; 
and can therefore take a view of Nature in her deep and 
solemn scenes, vrith the same pleasure as in her most gay 
and delightAil ones. By this means I can improve myself 
with objects which others consider with tenor. When I look 
upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy dies 
in me; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every 
inordinate desire goes out: when I meet with the gri^ 
of parents upon a tomb-stone, my heart melts with com- 
passion; when I see the tomb of the parents th^nseWes, 
1 consider the vanity of grieving for those whom ve Bsmsl 
quickly follow: When I see kings lying by those who de- 
posed them, when I congider rival wits placed side by aide, 
or the holy men that divided the worlcf with their contast 
and disputes — I reflect, with sorrow and astomshment, on 
the little competitions, Actions, and debates of mankind: 
When I read the several dates of the tombs— of aooae that 
died yesterday, and some six hundred years ago — I con- 
sider that great day when we shall all of us be contempo- 
ries, and make oar appearance together ! Addisom. 



Virtue, Mmis Highest Interest 

I FIND myself existing upon a httle spot, surrounded 
every way by an immense unknown expansion. — Whet^ am 
I ? What sort of a place do I inhabit P Is it exactly ac- 
commodated, in every instance, to my convenience ? Is 
there no excess of cold, none of heat, to etifend me P Am 
I never annoyed by anhnalti, either of my own kind^ or a 
didSerent P Is every thing subservient to me, as though I 
had ordered all myself? — No — ^nothing like it — the farthest 
^^om it possible. The world a\r^e^Ki« anX, Ca^xL, ^T\%\xkall^ 



made for the private convenience of me alone? — It d 
not. — But is it not possible eo to accommodate it, by d 
own particular industry? — If to accommodate man i 
beast, heav«n and eartli — if this be beyond me—it is 
possible. — What consequence then folMws? or can th 
be any other than tlas P — If I seek an interest of my o' 
detached from that of others, 1 seek an interest which i 
chimerical, and can never have existence. 

How, then, must I determine P Have 1 no itttenetal 
If I have not, I am a fool for staying bwe: 'tis a bi 
house, and the sooner out of it the lietter. Bat why b 
interest ? Can 1 be contented with none, but one separa 
and detached? Is a social interest, joined «ith othen»l 
such an absurdity as not to lie admitted P The bee, th 
beaver, and the b'ibes of herding auimala, are enough t 
convince me that the thing is somewhere at least possibtecJ 
how, then, am 1 assured that it is not equally true of ma«r« 
Admit it; and what follows? If so, then honour aiidjQ»<a 
tice are my interest; then tlte whole train of moral virtoMl 
are my interest: without some portion of which, not eveH-] 
lliieves can maintain society. 

Bnt farther still — I stop not here — I parsue this s 
Interest as far as 1 can trace my several relations. I 
from my own stock, my own neighbourhood, my own 
tion, to thewholeraceof mankind, as dispersed throughost 1 
the earth — Am I not related to them all, by the mutui2 I 
aids of commerce, by the general intercourse of 
letters, by that common nature of which we all partid- 

Again — I must have foofi and clothing. Without » \ 

E roper genial warntth, I instaolily perish. Am I i 
Lted, in this view, to the very earth itself? to the distant i 
sun, from whose beams ! derivevigour? to tbatstupendoui i 
course and order of the infinite host of heaven, by niiidk 1 
the times and seasons ever uniformly pass on ? Were th» f 
order once confounded, I could not piwbaWy s 
moment; so absolutely do I depend on this common (fBn--J 
eral welfare. What, then, have I to do, bnt to enlarge vir- 
tue into piety ? Not only honour and justice, and what I ] 
owe to man, is my interest; but gratitude also, acquie*- I 
ceuce, resignation, adoration, and all I owe to this grert ^ 
polity, and its greater Governor — our common Paretrt! 
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Tlie Monk. 



A POOR Mouk of the order of St Fnuicis, came into tlie 
room to beg something for his convent. The mooient I 
.ca«t my eyes upon him, I was determined not to give 1dm 
A single sous; and accordingly I put my purse into ray 
pocket — buttoned it up— set myself a little more upon ray 
centre, and advanced up gravely to him. There wa» soms- 
thing, I fear, forbidding in my look : I have his figure this 
moment before my eyes, and think there was that in it 
which deserved better. 

The monk, as I judged from tlie break in his tonsure-* 
a few scattered white hairs upon his temples being all thai 
remained of it — ^might be about seventy ; but from his eyes, 
and that sort of fire which was in them — ^which seemed 
more tempered by courtesy than years — could be no mom 
than sixty. Truth might lie between — He was certainly 
sixty-five; and the general air of his countenance-*-not* 
ifkithstanding something seemed to have been planting 
wrinkles in it before their time — agreed to the account. 

It was one of those heads which Guido has oflen painted 
— mild, pale — penetrating; free from all common-plaee 
ideas of i'at-contented ignorance looking downwards upon 
the earth — It looked fomards; but looked — as if it looL^ 
at something beyond this world. How one of his orda 
came by it. Heaven above, who let it fall upon a monks 
shoulders, best knows: but it would have suited a Bramin; 
and had I met it upon tlie plains of Indostan, I had rev- 
erenced it. 

The rest of his outline may be given in a few strokes; 
one might put it into the hands of any one to design; for 
it was neither elegant nor otherwise, but as character and 
expression made it so. It was a thin, spare form^ some- 
thing above the common size — ^if it lost not the distinction 
by a bend forwards in the figure-— but it was the attitude 
of entreaty; and, as it now stands present in my imagina* 
tion, it gained more than it lost by it 

When he had entered the room three paces, he stood 
still ; and laying his left hand upon his breast — a slender 
white staff with which he journeyed being in his right^^ 
when I had got close up to him, he introduced hijQBelf 
irith the little story of the wants of his convent, and the 
poverty of Ma order— and did \t mOo. ^ «vm\^\& ^ ^£9.iq«,.^ 
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and such &n tit of deprecation was Uiere in the whole cast \ 
lit' his look and fijfure — I was bewitched not to have been 

struck with it 

— A better reason was, 1 had predetermined not to give 

'Tia very true, said I — replying to a cast upwards with 
lus eyea, with which he had concludeil hia address — 'tis 
very true ; and Heaven be tlieir resource who have do othoi 
than the charity of the world; the stock of which, I fear* 
is no way sufficient for the many ffreal claims which aret I 
hom'ly made upon it. 

As I pronounced the words "great elitinm," he gttve a 
slight glance with his eyes downwards upon the sleeve of 
his tunic — I feit the full force of the appeal. I acLnow-' , 
ledge it, said 1 ; a coarse habit, and that but ouce in lliree 
years, with meagre diet — are no great matters: but the 
true point of pity is, qs they can be earned in the world 
with so little industry, that your order should wish to pro- 
cure them by pressing upon a fund which is the property 
of the lame, the blind, the aged, and the infirm. The cap- . 
tive who lies down counting over and over again the days at j 
his affliction, languishes also for his share of it; and had I 
you been of the order of mercy, instead ot the order of SL 1 
Francis, poor as I am — continued I, pointing at my port* I 
manteau — full cheerfully should it have beeu opened to I 
yon for the ransom of the unfortunate. The monk made me ' 
a bow — But, resumed I, the unfortunate of our own countr 
surely have the first ri^ht; and I have left thousands ii 
distress upon the English shore. The monk gave a cor- 
dial wave with his head — as much as to say, " No doubt 
there is misery enough in every corner of the world, as 

well as within our convent." But we distinguish, said 

I — laying my hand upon the sleeve of his tunic, in return 
for his appeal — we distingnish, my good father, betwixt 
those who wish only to eat the bread of their own labour; 
and those who eat the bread of other people's, and have 
no other plan in life, but to get through it in sloth and 
ignorance, for the love of God — 

The poor Franciscan made no reply. A hectic of a 
moment passed across his cheek, but could not tarry. 
Nature seemed to have done with her resentments in him: 
he showed none — but letting his staff fall within his armi, 
he pressed both his hands with resignation upon, hia b 
—rfiad retired. ■ '"' i''^ ■ .«- - l -— u 
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My heart Kinote me the moment he shut the (iiK#A 
■' Pelian!" said 1, with an airof capeleBsnese, diree sererSl 
times, — But it »ould not do! Every ungracious syUsJjte 
I had uttered crowded back into my imagination. I re- 
flected I had no right over the poor Franciscan, but to 
deny him; and that the punishment of that was eoough 
to the disappointe-d, without the addition of unkind !an- 
piag^ — I oonsidered his gray haire — his courteous figure 
seemed to re-enter; and gently ask me what injury be 
had done me, and why I could use him thus ? — 1 would 
have given twenty Hvres for an advocate — " 1 have beliaved 
Tery ill," said I within myself; " liut I have only just set 
out on my travels, and shall learn het(«r manners as I get 
along." Ulernt. 



On Military Clory. 

"Voir will grant me. however," interposed Tiberius, 
" l^at there are refined and sensible delights, in their na- 
ture proper for the gratification of a monarch, wliich are 
always sure to ^ive nitioiial enjojuiBiit, without the duo- 
gerof disgusting by repetition?" — "As for instance?" says 
Bclisarius. — " The love of glory, for instance," replied the 
young man. — " But what swt of glory ?" — '' Why, of all 
the various classes of glory, renown in arms must hold the 
IbremoBt place." — "Very well; that is your position : and 
do you think the pleasure that springs from conquest has 
a sincere and lasting charm in it? Alas! when miUions 
are stretched in mangled heaps upon the field of battle, 
can the mind in that situation taste of joy ? 1 can make 
BO allowance for those who have met danger in till its 
shapes : They may be permitted to congratulate themselvee, 
that they have escaped with their lives; but, in the case of 
a king bom with sensibility of heart, the day that spills » 
deluge of homan blood, and bids the tears of natural af- 
fection flow in rivers roand the land; that cannot be a day 
of true enjoyment. 1 have more than once traversed over 
a Geld of battle; I would have been glad to have seen a 
Nero in my place: the tears of humanity must have burst 
from him. 1 know there are princes who take the pleasuie 
nf a campaign, ns thev do that of hunting; and who send 
forth their people to lie frtiv. as they let slip their doga: 
bat the rage of conquest is \ike the unvelenting temper *f 
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avarice, which tormentE itself, and is to the last ingatiable. 
A province has been invaded, it has been subdued. It 
conti^oUB to another not yet att«mpted. Desire beeins 
to kindle, invasion happens alter invasion, ambition irri* . 
tates itself to new projects; till at length comes a rervcrM ,] 
of fortune, vhich exceeds, in the mortification it brin^, all 
the pride and joy of former victories. But, to give ^ings 
every flattering appearance, let us suppose a train of uit- 1 
interrupted success: yet, even in that case, the conquerot i 
pushes forward, like another Alexander, to the limits o^l 
llie world, ami then, like him, re-measurea back his coi; 
fatigued Hith triumphs, a burden to himself and mankindi 
at a loss what to do with the immense tracts which he has 
depopulated, and melancholy with the reflection, that an 
acre of his conquests would suffice to maintain him, and a 
little pit-hole to hide his remains Irom the world. In my 
youth I saw the sepulchre of Cyrus; a stone bore this in- | 
scription : ' / am Cyrus, he vko subdrnd the Pertian empire. ' 
PrUnd, whotvtr Ikou art, or wherever thy native country, 
tttvy me no' the scanty space that covers my clay-cold anhei.' I 
"Alas!" said I, turning aside (irom the mournful epitaph, 
"is it worth while to be a cononerorl" 

Tiberius interrupted him with astonidiment: " Can these ' 
be the sentiments of Belisarius !" — " Ves, young man, thus ' 
thinks Belisarius: he is able to decide upon the subject 
Of all the plagues which the pride of man has engendered, 
the ruge ot' conquest is the most destructive." 

Marmonlel, 



Liberty and Slavery. 
DiSQOiSB thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery! still thou 
art a bitter draught; and though tliousands, in all ages, 
have been made to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter 
on that account. It is thou, Liberty! thrice sweet and 
gracious goddess! irhom all, in public or in private, wor- 
diip; whose taste is grateful, and ever will be so, till Na. 
ture herself shall change. No tint of words can spot thy 
snowy mantle, or chemic power turn thy sceptre into ' 
With thee to smile upon hitn as he eats his crust, the i 
ie happier than his monarch; from whose court ibou art 
exiled. Gracious Heaven '. grant me but health, thou grent 
bestower of it! and give me but this fair goddess as my 
companion! and shower down iby mitres, if it seem good 
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unto thy divine Providence, upon those heads vrhicfa ait 
aching ibr them ! 

Pursuing these ideas, I sat down close by my table; 
and, leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure tof 
myself the miseries of confinement. I was in a light firame 
ibr it, and so I gave full scope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow- 
creatures, bom to no inheritance but slavery; but finding, 
however affecting the picture was, that I could not hnog 
it near me, and that the multitude of sad groups in itm i 
but distract me — I took a single captive; and naving fint 
shut him up in his dungeon, I then looked through the 
twilight of his grated door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long expecta- 
tion and confinement; and felt what kind of sickness of 
the heart it is which arises from hope deferred. Vwm 
looking nearer, I saw him pale and feverish. In thirty 
years, the western breeze had not once fanned his blood — 
he had seen no sun, no moon, in all that time — nor had 
the voice of firiend or kinsman breathed through his lattice. 
His children — ^but here my heart began to bleed-— and I 
was forced to go on with another part of the portrait. 

He was sitting upon the grouna, upon a little straw in 
ihe farthest comer of his dungeon, which was altematdy 
his chair and bed. A little kalendar of small sticks' was 
laid at the head, notched all over with the dismal days 
and nights he had passed there. He had one of these 
little sticks in his hand; and, with a rusty nail^ he was 
etching another day of misery, to add to the heap. As I 
darkened the little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless 
eye towards the door — ^then cast it down — shook his head 
— and went on with his work of affliction. I heard hii 
chains upon his legs, as he turned his body to lay his little 
stick upon the bundle — He gave a deep sigh — I saw the 
iron enter into his soul. — I burst into tears. — I could no! 
sustain the picture of confinement which my fancy had 
drawn. SteiMk 

Reifno and Alpin. 

Reyno, The wind and rain are over; calm is the noon>of 
day. The clouds are divided in heaven; over the gi;een 
hill, flies the inconstcmt sun ; red, through the stony vale, 
comes down the stream of the hill.— Sweet are thy mur-^ 
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murs, Etream! but more sweet is the voice I hear. — It 
IE the voice of Alpin, the son of song, mourniag for Die 
dead. — Bent is his head of age, and red his tearful eye. — 
n, thou son of sot^, why Blone on the silent hilR 
Why coRipiainest thou as a blast in the wood — as a wuve 
on the lonely riioreP 

Alpin. My teara, O Revno! are for tlie dead — myvoico 
for the inhabitants of tile ^ave. Tall thou art on the 
hill ; fair among- the sons of (he plain — But thou shalt fall | 
like Morar; and the mourner shall sit on thy tomb. Tlie 
hills shall know thee no more, thy bow shall lie iu the hall 
, unstrung'. 

Thou wert swift, Morar ! as a roe on the hill — terrible 

IS a meteor of tire.- Thy wrath was as the storm — thy 

■word, in battle, as lightning in the field. Thy voice 

ires like a stream after rain — like thunder on distant bills. ' 

—Many fell by thy arm — they were consumed in the 
flames of thy wrath. But when thou didst return from 
war, how peaceful was thy brow ! Thy face was like the 
lUn after rain — like the moon in the silence of night — calm 
18 the breast of the lake, when the loud wind is hushed into 

[ repose. Narrow is thy dwelling now — dark the place 

of thine abode. With three steps 1 compass thy grave, O 
thou who wast so great before ! Four stones, with theur 
heads of moss, are the only memorial of thee. A tree, with 
scarce a leaf — long grass whistling in the wind — mark, to 
the hunter's eye, tlie grave of tlie mighty Morar! — Morar! 

I thou art ]ow indeed: thou hast no mother to mourn thee; 

tto maid with her tears of love: dead is she that brought 

thee fortli; lallen is the daughter of Morglau. — Who, on 

. his staff, is this ? who this, whose head is white with age, 

whose eyes are galled with tears, who quakes at every step ? 

r- It is thy father, Morar! the father of do son, but 

ihee. Weep, thou lather of Morar! weep; but thy son 

heareth thee not. Deep is the sleep of the dead — low their 
pillow of dust No more ahall he hear thy voice — no mora 

awake at thy cali. When shall it be morn in the grave, 

to bid the slumberer awake?— Farewell! thou bravest of" 
men: thou conqueror in the field; but the Held shall see 
thee no more ; nor the gloomy wood be lightened with the 

I splendour of thy steel. Thou host left no son — but the 

■ong shall preserve thy name. Qisian, 

r - 
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Story of the Siege of Calais. 

Epwaed III. after the battle of Cressy, laid siege to 
Calais. He had fortified his camp in so impregnable a 
manner, that all the efforts of France proved inefiectnal ta 
raise the siege> or throw succours into the city. The citi- 
zens, under Count Vienne, their gallant governor, made an 
adn^rable defence. France had now put the sickle into ha 
second harvest, since Edward, with his victorious army, gat 
down before the town. The eyes of all Europe were intent 
on the issu^. At length, famine did more for Edward than 
arms. After suffering unheard-of calamities, they resolved 
to attempt the enemy's camp. They boldly sallied fortli; 
the English joined battle ; and, after a long and desperate 
engagement. Count Yienne was taken prisoner, and the 
citizens who survived the slaughter retired within their 
gates. The command devolving upon Eustace St. Piene, 
a man of mean birth, but of exalted virtue, he ofiered to 
capitulate with Edward, provided he permitted them to de- 
part with life and liberty. Edward, to avoid the imputa- 
tion of cruelty, consented to spare the bulk of the plebeians, 
provided they delivered up to him six of their principal 
citizens with halters about their necks, as victims of one 
atonement for that spirit of rebellion with which they had 
inflamed the vulgar. When his messenger. Sir Walter 
Mauny, delivered the terms, consternation and pale dis- 
may were impressed on every countenance. To a long 
and dead silence, deep sighs and groans succeeded, till 
Eustace St Pierre, getting up to a little eminence, thus 
addressed the assembly :-—" My friends, we are brought 
to great straits this day. We must either yield to the 
terms of our cruel and ensnaring conqueror, or give up 
our tender in&nts, our wives, and daughters, to the bloody 
and brutal lusts of the violating soldliers. Is there any 
expedient lefl, whereby we may avoid the guilt and infiuny 
of delivering up those who have suffered every nubery 
with you, on the one hand, or the desolation and homr 
of a sacked city, on the other? There is, my fiiencb; 
there is one expedient left ! — a gracious, an excellent, a 
godlike expedient left ! Is there any here to whom yixtm 
is dearer than life P Let him offer himself an oblation i&t 
the safety of his people I He shall not fail of a blessed 
approbation from that Pevfet Nii\io oftete^ \3k^\v\^ at\^ ^oa 
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for the salvation of mankind." — He spoke; — butaimive 
saJ silence ensued. Each man lookM around for tlie e. 
ainj>le of that virtue and ma^animity which all 'Ki^ed to 
approve in themBelree, though they vanted the resolutioni 
At length Sl Pierre reEumed; " 1 doubt not but there are 
many here as ready, nay, more zealous of this martyrdom 
than I can be; though the station to which 1 am raiseid i 
hy the captivity of Lord Vienne, imparta a right to be th* 
first iu giving my life lor your aakes. I give it freely; I { 
gave it cheerfully. Who cornea next?" — " Vowr son,"ex^ 
claimed a youth not yet come to maturity. — "Ah I my 
child!" cried St. Pierre; "I am then twice sacrificed. — 
But no; I have rather begotten thee a second time. Thy 
years are few, but full, my son. The victim of virtue has 
reached the utmost purpose and goal of mortality ! Who 
nest, my Irienda ? This is the hour of heroes." — " Your 
kinsman," cried John de Aire, — " Your kinsman," ci 
James Wissant. — " Your kinsman," cried Peter Wissant 
— " Ah !" exclaimed Sir Walter Mauny, bursting into tetir^ 
" why was not I a citiien of CaJais ? ' The sisth victim 
nas still wanting, but was auickty supplied by lot, froiS' J 
numbers who were now emulous of so etmobling an exnmi> 1 
pie. The keys of the city were then delivered to Sir Wal**^^! 
ter. He took the six prisoners into his custody; thei' T 
ordered the gates to be o]>ened, and gave charge (o hii' \ 
attendants to conduct the remaining citizens, with their I 
families, through the camp of the English. Before they 
departed, howevn*, they desired permission to take tht 
last adieu of their deliverers. What a parting! what 
a scene ! they crowded with their wives and children about 
St. Pierre and his fellow-prisoners. They embraced; they , 
clung around; they fell prostrate before them: they' 
groaned; tliey wf^t aloud; and the joint clamour of ther^' 
mourning passed the gates of the city, and was heard' 
throughout the English camp. 

The English, by this time, were apprized of what passed 
within Calais. They heard the voice of lamentation, and 
their souls were touched with compassion. Each of ths | 
soldiers prepared a portion of his own victuals, to welcomd ' I 
and entertain the half-famished inhabitants; and thejT I 
loaded tliem with es much as their present weak.n?««, ''kui 
, able to bear, in order t« supply them wU^i »\s«eturtvw, ^^ 
tJie way. At Jeugth, St. Pierre and \na Witi"»i-vvt\M»a 
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appeared^ under the conduct of Sir Walter and a guari^. 
All the tents of the Endish were instantly emptied. The 
soldiers poured from all parts, and arranged themselves on 
each side, to hehold, to contemplate, to admire, this little 
hand of patriots, as they passed. They bowed to them on 
all sides; they murmured their applause of that Tirtne 
which they could not but revere, even in enemies ; and 







garter. As soon as they 
the presence, " Mauny," says the monarch, "* are these tlu 
principal inhabitants of Calais ?" — *' They are," says Man- 
ny : " they are not only the principal men of Calais, they 
are the principal men of France, my Lord, if virtue has 
any share in the act of ennobling." — " Were they delivered 
peaceably ?" says Edward : " Was there no resistance, no 
commotion among the people ?" — *' Not in the least, my 
Lord: the people would all have perished, rather than 
have delivered the least of these to your Majesty. They 
are self-delivered, self-devoted; and come to offer up their 
inestimable heads as an ample equivalent for the ransom 
of thousands." Edward was secretly piqued at this reply 
of Sir Walter; but he knew the privilege of a British sub- 
ject, and suppressed his resentment. " Experience," savs 
he, " has ever shown, that lenity only serves to invite peo- 
ple to new crimes. Severity, at times, is indispensably 
necessary to compel subjects to submission by punishment 
and example. — Go," he cried to an officer, "lead these 
men to execution." 

At this instant, a sound of triumph was heard through- 
out the camp. The Queen had just arrived with a power- 
ful reinforcement of gallant troops. Sir Walter Mauny 
flew to receive her Majesty, and briefly informed her of 
the particulars respecting the six victims. 

As soon as she had been welcomed by Edward and his 
court, she desired a private audience — " My Lord," said 
she, *' the question I am to enter upon, is not touching the 
lives of a few mechanics — ^it respects the honour of the 
English nation ; it respects the glory of my Edwardj^ inv 
husband, my king. You think you have sentenced six of 
your enemies to death. No, my Lord, they have sentenced 
themselves; and their execution would be the execution 
of their own orders, not t\ve oidei^ oV ¥»^^^t^, ^W «ta)^ 
0n which they would auffeY, ^oxAA.XifeVo xJsi^isl ^ ^■xjb.^'i. 



honour; but a stage of sliame to Edward — a reproatii ti 
hilt conquests — an indelible dieg^race to bis Dame. Let a 
rather disappoint these haughty burghers, who wish to in 
vest themselves with glory at our expense. We cannot 
wholly deprive them ol ihe merit of a sacrifice so nobly 
inlended; but we may cut them short of their desires. 
the place of that deadi by which their glory would be ci 
Eummate, let us bury them under gifts ; let us put them to 
confusion with applauses. We shall tliereby defeat them | 
of that popular opinion which never fails to attend tliose I 
who sufl'er in the cause of virtue." — " 1 am convinced ; you , 
have prevailed. Be it so," replied Edward : "jprevent the 
execution; have them instantly before us." They cam 
when the Queen, with an aspect and accents difliisi 
sweetness, thus bespoke them: — " Natives of France, a 
inhabitants of Calais, ye have put us to a vast expense of ' 
blood and treasure, in the recovery ofour just ancf natural 
inheritance; but you have acted up to the best of ai 
roneoua judgement, and we admire and honour in you ihat | 
valour and virtue, by which ne are so long kept out of oar I 
rightful possessions. You noble burghers ! you excellent I 
citiiens! though you were tenfold the enemies of our per- 
son and our throne, we can feel nothing, on our part, save I 
respect and affection for you. You have been sufficiently I 
tested. We loose your chains; we snatch you from the I 
Bcalfold; and we thank you for that lesson of humiliation | 
which you teach us, when you show us, that excellence is 
not of mood, of title, or station; that virtue gives a dignity I 
superior to that of kings; and that those whom the Al- ! 
mighty informs with sentiments like yours, are justly and 1 
eminently raised above all hnman distinctions. You are | 
now free to depart to your kinsfolk, your countrymen— 
to all those whose lives and liberties you have so nobly re- 
deemed — provided you refuse not the tokens ofour esteem. 
Yet we would rather bind you to ourselves by every endear- 
ing obligation; and, for this purpose, we ofler to you your | 
choice of the giJb and honours that Edward has to be- 
stow. Rivals for fame, but always friends to virtue, wi 
wish that England were entitled lo call you her sous."— 
"Ah, my Country!" exclaimed Pierre; "it is now that I , 
tremble for you. Edward only wins our cities; but Phil- I 
iDpa conquers our hearts," Foot of Qiialily, * 
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On Living to OneiSelf. 

What I mean by living to ones-self^ is living in the 
M'orld, as in it> not of it: it is as if no one knew there ysu 
such a person, and you ^risbed no one to know it : it is to 
be a silent spectator of the mighty scene of thiugs^ not an 
object of attention or curiosity in it; to take a thoughtful, 
anxious interest in what is passing in the world, but not 
to feel the slightest inclination to make or meddle with it 
It is such a life as a pure spu'it might be supposed to lead, 
and such an interest as it might take in the affairs of mea 
•—calm, contemplative, passive, distant, touched with pity 
for their sorrows, smiling at tlieir follies without bitterness, 
sharing their affections, but not troubled by their passions, 
not seeking their notice, nor once dreamed of oy them. 
He w ho lives wisely to himself and to his own heart, looks 
at the busy world through the loop-holes of retreat, and 
does not want to mingle in the fray. " He hears the tu- 
mult, and is still.** He is not able to mend it, nor willing 
to mar it. He sees enough in the universe to interest him, 
w ithout putting himself forward to try what he can do to 
fix the eyes of the universe upon him. Vain the attempt! 
He reads the clouds, he looks at the stars, he watches the 
return of the seasons — the falling leaves of autunm, the 
perfumed breath of spring — starts with delight at the note 
of a thrush in a copse near him, sits by the fire, listens to 
the moaning of the wind, pores upon a book, or discourses 
the freezing hours away, or melts down hours to minutes in 
pleasing thought All this while, he is taken up with other 
things, forgetting himself. He relishes an author's style, 
witliout thinking of turning author. He is fond of looking 
at a print from an old picture in the room, without teasing 
himself to copy it He does not fret himself to death wit£ 
trying to be what he is not, or to do what he cannot. He 
hardly knows what he is capable of, and is not in the least 
concerned, whether he shall ever make a figure in the world. 
He feels the truth of the lines — 

« The man whose eye is ever on himself, 
Doth look on one, the least of nature's works: 
One who might move the wise man to that scorn 
Which wisdom holds unlawAil ever." 

He looks out of himself at l\ve -wUk exlended prospect of 
nature, and takes an inteiest \ie>jow^ \v\^ xiarcoNi ^t^^kq,. 
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sions in general humanity. He is free as air, and ijide- 
pendent as the mud. Wo be to him when he first begins 
to think what others say of him. While a man is con- 
nected with himself and his own resources, all is well. 
When he undertakes to play a part, on the stage, and to 
persuade the world to think more about him than they do 
about themselves; he is got into a track where he will find 
nothing but briars and thorns, vexation and disappoint-* 
ment. Hazlitt, 



Comal and Galvina. 

" Mournful is thy tale, son of the car," said Carril of 
other times.-~" It sends my soul back to the ages of old, 
and to the days of other years. — Often have I heard of 
Comal, who slew the friend he loved; yet victory attended 
his steel ; and the battle was consumed in his presence. 

*' Comal was the son of Albion; the chief of an hundred 
hills His deer drank of a thousand streams. — A thou- 
sand rocks replied to the voice of his dogs. — His face 
was the mildness of youth. — ^His hand the death of heroes. 
— One was his love, and fair was she ! the daughter of 
mighty Conloch..:— She appeared like a sun-beam among 
women. — Her hair was like the wing of the raven. — Her 
dogs were taught to the chase. — Her bow-string sounded 
on the winds of the forest.-— Her soul was fixed on Comal. 
— Often met their eyes of love — Their course in' the chase 
was one —Happy were their words in secret. — But Gor- 
mal loved the maid, the dark chief of the gloomy Ardven. 
— He watched her lone steps in the heath; the foe of 
unhappy Comal ! 

" One day, tired of the chase, when the mist had con- 
cealed their friends, Comal and the daughter of Conloch 
met, in the cave of Ronan. — It was the wonted haunt of 
Comal.— Its sides were hung with his arms. — ^A hundred 
shields of thongs were there; a hundred helms of sound- 
ing steel.—' Rest here,' he said, 'my love, Galvina; thou 
light of the cave of Ronan! — ^A deer appears on Morar's 
brow — I go; but I will soon return.* — 'I fear,* she said, 
'dark Gormal my foe; he haunts the cave of Ronan! — I 
will rest among die arms; but soon return, my love.' 

"He went to the deer of Mora. — The daughter of 
Conloch would try his love. — She clothed her wMta «\dfc% 
with his armour, and strode from the caNe oi ^qx^^\— ^"^ 

B 
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thou'^ht it was his foe. — His heart beat high.^-Hi8 colour 
changed, and darkness dimmed his eyes. — ^He drew the 
how. — The arrow flew — Galvina fell in blood !^He ran 
with wildness in his steps, and called the daughter of 
Conloch. — No answer in the lonely rock. — * Where art 
thou, O my love ?* He saw, at length, her heavine heart 
beating around the feathered arrow. — ' O Conloch's daugh- 
*ter, is it thou ?* He sunk upon her breast. — 

" The hunters found tlie hapless pair. — He afterwardi | 
walked the hill — but many and silent were his steps roimd 
the dark dwelling of his love. — The fleet of the ocean came. 
— He fought; the strangers fled. — He searched for death 
along the field. — But who could slay the mighty Comal! 
— He threw away his dark-brown shield. — An arrow found 
his manly breast. — He sleeps with his loved Galvina> at 
the noise of the sounding surge ! — Their green tombs are 
seen by the mariner, when he bounds o'er the waves of 
the north." Otsian. 



On the Psalms, 

Besides the figure, supnlied by the history of Israel, and 
by the law; there is another set of images often employed 
in tlie Psalms, to describe the blessings of redemption. 
These are borrowed from the natural world, the mamier 
of its original production, and the operations continually 
carried on in it. The visible works of God are formed to 
lead us, under the direction of his word, to a knowledge 
of those which are invisible ; they give us ideas, by ana- 
logy, of a new creation rising gradually, like the old one, 
out of darkness and deformity, until at length it arrives at 
the perfection of glory and beauty : so that while we praiM 
the Lord for all the wonders of his power, wisdom, and 
love, displayed in a system which is to wax old and peridi; 
we may therein contemplate, as in a glass, those new 
heavens, and that new earth, of whose duration there shall 
be no end ^. The sun, that fountain of life, and heart 
of the world, that bright leader of the armies of heaTen, 
enthroned in glorious majesty; the moon shining with a 



• Acad nature ; nature is a friend to truth ; 
Nature is ChrisliaTi, pTe«ni\ie% \jo tqax^vcA^ 
And bids dead matter aiOi >&« Vcl o\n cxfi«du 
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lustre borrowed from his beams; Ihe stars glitlering fay 
iLJi^ht in the clear firmament; the air giving breath to all 
lliin;;s tliat live and movej the intcrchangeB of light and 
darkness ; the couree of the year, and iJie sweet vicissitude 
ol' seasons; the rain and the dew descending Irom above, 
and the Iruitfulnese of the earth caused by them; the bow 
bent by the hands of the Most High, which comnaaseth 
the heavens about with a glorious circle; the awful vok" 
of thunder, and the piercing power of lightning; the ti 
Bijncts of animals, and ihe qualities of vegetables and 
minerals; the great and wide sea, wilh its unnumbered 
inhabitants— all these are ready to instruct us in the mys- 
teries of faith, and the duties of morality. 



The advantages of Messiah's reign are represented i 
some of the Psalms, under images of this kind. We be- 
hold a renovation of all things; and the world, as it wcr< 
new created, breaks forth into' singing. The earth i 
clothed with sudden verdure and fertility: the field is joj 
ful, a.nd all that is in It; the trees of the wood rejoice be- 
fore the Lord,- the floods clap their hands in concert, and 
ocean fills up the mighty chorus, to celebrate the advent I 
of the great King. Ilorne- 



Anningait and Ajul, 

iNoneof the laige caves to which the families of Green- 
land retire together, to pass the cold months, and whicb 
may be termed their villages or cities; a youlh and maid, 
who came fromdifterentpartsof the country, were so much 
distinguished for their lieauly, that they were culled by 
the rest of the inhabitants Anniugait and Ajut, from k 
supposed resemblance to their ancestors of the same names, 
who had been transformed of old into tlie sun and moon. 

Auningait, for some time, heard the praises of Ajut with 
liille emotion ; but, at last, by frequent interviews, became 
sensible of her chonns, and first made a discovery of his 
affection, by inviting her, with her parent, to a feast, where 
he placed before Ajut the tail of a whale. Ajut seemed 
not much delighted by this gallantry j yet, however, from 
that lime, was observed rarely to a.i[ii[ieaT, Wv h\^ "(eMk..™ 
muie of the skia of a white deer; &\ie Msei ke^\^lev.^^'i *" 
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reoew tlie black dye opoo ber hanils and brefaead, W 
ailorn hM akeves with coral sbells, and to braid berhHr 
with great exactness. 

The elegance of her dress, and the judicious dispo^tnn 
of her omament£, had such an effect upon Annmgait, that 
he could no longer be restiaiDed from a declaradoD ofbii 
love. He therefore composed a poem in her praise, b 
which, among other heroic and tender sentiments, he pro- 
tested, that " she was beautiful aa the vernal willow, and 
fragrant as thyme upon the mountains; that her fin^-^n 
were white as the teeth of the morse, and her smile gtaie- 



t dissolution of the ice; that he v 






her, tliough she should pass the snows of the midluul 
clifis, or seek sbelt^r in the cav«a of the eastern cEtanibals; 
that he would tear her from the embraces of the geniiu ol 
the rocks, snatch her from the paws of Amarock, and res- 
cue her from die ravin of Hafgub." He concluded Hilh 
a wish, that " whoever should attempt to hinder Jiis union 
widi Ajut, might be Lurii^d \Fithout his bow; and that, in 
the land of souls, his scull might eer>e for no other us* 
than 1o catch the droppings of the starry lamps." 

This ode being universally applauded, it was expected 
that Ajut would soon yield to such fenour and accom- 

Chments; but Ajut, with the natural haughtiness al 
uty, expected alt the forms of courtship; and befbit 
she would confess herself comjuered, the sun returned, tllr 
ice broke, and the season of labour called all to their em- 
ployments. 

Anniiigait and Ajut, for a time, always went out in the 
e boat, and divided whatever was caught. Anningail, 
^*'^^'"' *■:« mistress, lost no opportunity of eign&l- 
"" ""e attacked the sea-horses on the ice; 
; and leapt upon the bad 
B yet struggling with the remain! 
s diligence less lo a<;ciimulate all thiir 
to make winter comfortable: he drii^ 
d the flesh of seals ^Sentrapped dwt 
"^"s bride; If 




intry whither he was now Hummoned by necessity. 
Ajut thought him not yet entitled to such condeacension; 
hut propoe^d, ae a, trial of his constancy, that he should 
return, at the end of summer, to the cavern where their 
acijuaintfuice commenced, and there expect the reward of 
hia assiduities. " virgin, beautiful as the buu shining 
on the water, consider," said Ajiningait, " what thou hart- 
required. How easily may my return be precluded by a 
Cudden frost, or unexpected fogs '. then must the night be 
passed without my Ajut. We live not, my fair, in those 
fabled countries, which lying strangers so wantonly de- 
scribe; where the whole year is divided into short days 

. and nights; where the same habitation serves for summer 
and winter; where they raise houses in rows above the 
ground, dwell together from year to year, with flocks of 
tame animals grazing in the fields about them ; can travel 
at any time from one place to another, through ways 
enclosed with trees, or over walls raised upon the inland 
waters; and direct tlieir course through wide countries, by 
the sight of green hills, or scattered buildings. Even in 
summer, we have no means of crossing the mountains, 
whose snows are never dissolved; nor can remove to any 
distant residence, but in our boats coasting the bays. 
Consider, Ajut; a few sununer-days, and a few winter- 

■ nights, and the life of man is at an endl Night is the 
time of ease and festivity, of revels and gaiety; but what 
will be the flaming tamp, the delicious seal, or the soft oil, 
without the smiles of Ajut P" 

The eloijuence of Auningait was vain; the maid con- 
tinued inexorable, and they ported with ardent promises 
to meet again before the night of winter. 

Anningait, however discomposed by the dilatory coy- 

if Ajut, was yet resolved to omit no tokens of amorous 

; and therefore presented her, at his departure, 

9 skins of seven white fawns, of live swans, and 

nth three marble lamps, ten vessels of seaU 

A K large kettle of brass, wliich he had purchased 

RsUp, at the price of half a whale, and two horns of 

buch affected by the fondness of her lover, 
■ch overpowered by his magnificence, that she I'ol- | 
m to the sea-side; and, when she saw him enter 
wished aloud, thut he migXrt reVvavi ^\^ ■^\'a*q| I 
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of skins and oil ; that neither the mermaids might snatch 
him into the deeps, nor the spirits of the rockB confine hin 
in their caverns. 

She stood awhile to gaze upon the departing yessel; 
and then returning to her hut, silent ana dejected, laid 
aside, from that hour, her white deer-skin, suffered her 
hair to spread unbraided on her shoulders, and forbore to 
mix in the dances of the maidens. She endeavoured to 
divert her thoughts, by continual application to feminine 
employments; gathered moss for the winter lamps, and t 
dried grass to line the boots of Anningait. Of the skint 
which he had bestowed upon her, she made a fishing-coat, 
a small boat, and tent, all of exquisite manufcu^ture; and, 
while she was thus busied, solaced her labours with a sone, 
in which she prayed, " that her lover might have handb 
stronger than the paws of the bear, and feet swifter than 
the feet of the rein-deer; that his dart might never en", 
and that his boat might never leak ; that he might never 
stumble on the ice, nor faint in the water; that the seal 
might rush upon his harpoon, and the wounded whale 
might dash the waves in vain." 

The large boats in which the Greenlanders transport ! 
their families, are always rowed by women; for a man will [ 
not debase himself by work, which requires neither skill 
nor courage. Anningait was therefore exposed by idlenesi 
to the ravages of passion. He went thrice to the stem of 
the boat, with an intent to leap into the water^ and swim 
back to his mistress; but, recollecting the misery whick 
they must endure in the winter, without oil for the lamp, 
or skins for the bed, he resolved to employ the weeks of 
absence in provision for a night of plenty and felicity. 
He then composed his emotions as he could, and expressed, 
in wild numbers and uncouth images, his hopes, nis bot- 
rows, and his fears. " O life!" says he, " fi^ and uncer- 
tain ! where shall wretched man find thy resemblance, but 
in ice floating on the ocean P It towers on high, it spa^ 
kles from afar; while the storms drive, and the waten belt 
it, the sun melts it above, and the rocks shatter it below. 
What art thou, deceitful pleasure! but a sudden blaze 
streaming from the north, which plays a moment on the 
eye, mocks the traveller with the hopes of light, and then 
vanishes for ever P What, love, art thou but a vrhirlpool, 
which we approach without knowledge of our danger; 
cirawB on by imperceptiVAe de^;tee%, >j\\ -^t^ Yan^ V^ ill 
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pover ofreMalance and e8ca|ie? Till I fixed my eyes o 
the ^acea orAjut, while I had not yet called her to Ihe 
banquet, I was careless as the sleeping morse, 1 was merry 
as the BingerB in the stars. Why, Ajut, did I gaze upon 
thy graces? why, my fair, did I call thee to the banquet? ' 
Yet, be iaithflil, my love, remember Anningait, and meet I 
my return with the smile of virginity. I will chase the J 
deer, 1 will subdue the whale, resistless as the frost of , 
darkness, and unwearied as the summer-sun. 
weeks 1 shall return pros|«roua and wealthy! Then shall 
theroefisti and the poi'poise feast thy kindred; the fox and 
bare shall cover thy couch; the tough hide of the seal 
shall shelter thee from cold; and the fat of the whale illu- 
minate thy dwelling." 

Anningait, having with theso Bcntiments consoled his 
grief, and animated hie iodustry, Ibund that they had now 
coasted the headland, and saw the whales spouting at & . 
distance. He therefore placed himself in his fishiag-boatt J 
called his associates to their several employments, plied 1 
bis oar and harpoon with incredible courage and dext«ityj [ 
and, hy dividing his time between tlie chase and fishery, i 
suspended the miseries of absence and suspicion. J 

Ajut, in the mean time, notwithstanding her neglected | 
dress, happened, as she was drying some skins in the sun, . 
to catch the eye of Nomgsuk, on his return from hunting, 
Nomgsuk was of birth truly illustrious. His mother hod ] 
died in child-birlh; and his father, the most expert fisher ' 
of Greenland, had perished by too close pursuit of the ' 
whale. His dignity was equalled by his riches. He waa- | 
master of four men's and two women's boats, had ninety i 
tu1>s of oil in his winter habitation, and five and twenty 
seals liuried in Ihe snow, against the season of darkness, ' 
When he saw the beauty of Ajut, he immediately threw 
over her the skin of a deer that he had taken, and soon 
after presented her with a branch of coral. Ajut refused 
his gifts, and determined to admit no lover in the place of 
Anningail. 

Norngsuk, thus rejected, had recourse to Btratageiii. 
He knew that Ajut would consult a diviner, concerning the 
fcte of her lover, and tlie felicity of her future life. Ha 
therefore applied himself to the most celebrated in tliat part 
of the country ; and, by a present of two seals and a marble 
kettle, obtained a promise, that, when Ajut should consult^ 
him, he would declare that her VoNet «*» Vft \i\t \*i.A «" 
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souls. Ajut, in a short time, brought liim a coat made lif 
herself, and inquired what events were to befall her, witt 
assurances of a much larger reward at the return of An- 
ningait, if the prediction should flatter her desires. The 
diviner knew the way to riches, and ioretold that Anniii- 
gait, having already caught two whales, would soon return 
home, wiili a large boat laden with provisions. • 

This prognostication she was ordered to keep secret; and 
Nomgsuk, depending upon his artifice, renewed his ad- 
drt*8ses with greater confidence; but, finding his suit still 
unsuccessful, applied himself to her uarents with gifts and 
promises. The wealth of Greenlanu is too powerful for 
the virtue of a Greenlander : they forgot the merit and the 
pn>Hents of Anningait, and decreed Ajut to the embraces 
of Nomgsuk. She entreated ; she remonstrated ; she wept, 
and raved ; but, finding riches irresistible, fied away into 
the uplands, and lived in a cave upon such berries as die 
could gather, and the birds or hares which she had the 
fortune to ensnare; taking care, at an hour when she wm 
not likely to be found, to view the sea every day^ that her 
lover might not miss her at his return. 

At last she saw the great boat in which Anningait had 
departed, stealing slow and heavy laden along the coast 
She ran, with all the impatience of afiection^ to catch her 
lover in her arms, and relate her constancy and sufierings. 
When the company reached the land, they in- 
formed her, that Anningait, alter the fishery was ended, 
.being unable to support the slow passage of the vessel of 
carriage, had set out before them in his fishing-boat; and 
they ex])ected, at their arrival, to have found him on 
shore. 

Ajut, distracted at this intelligence, was about to fiy 
into the hills, without knowing why, though she was now in 
the hands of her parents, who forced her back to their own 
hut, and endeavoured to comfort her: but, when at ltd 
they retired to rest, Ajut went down to the beach, when, 
finding a fishing-boat, she entered it without hesitation; 
and, telling those who wondered at her rashness, that liw 
was going in search of Anningait^ rowed away with grett 
swililness, and was seen no more. 

The iate of these lovers gave occasion to various fictiou 

and conjectures. Some are of opinion, that they were 

changed into stars; others ima^ne, that Anningait was 

seized in his passage by the ^m\i« ol ^« tq«^« «sui thit 
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AJut nns tnuiBrormed iolo a mermaid, and etill continue* 
U) seek her loTCT in ihe deserts ot the sea. But the gen* 
eral persuasion is, that they are both in that part of tbs 
laud of souls, where the sun never sets, where oil is alwuyf 
fresh, and provisions alvays warm. The virgins sometioMk 
throw a thimble and a needle into the bay, Irom which thft 
hapless maid departed; and, when a Greenlander would 
pmise any coupfe for virtuous affection, he declares that 
they love like AoninyiEdt and AJut. ■Joki 



(ht the Pleasure of Paialinj. 

To give one instance more, aod then I will have done 
with this rambling discourse. One of my first allempta 
was a picture of my father, who was then in a green old 
age, with gtrong-marked features, and scarred with the 
smnil-pox. I drew it with a broad light crossing the fiioa, 
looking down, with speclaclea on, reading. The book 
was Shaftesbury's Characteristics, in a fine old binding, 
with Gribelin's etchings.^ My fatjier would as lieve it h^ 
been any other book ; but for him to read was to be coob 
tent — was " riches lineless." The sketch promised well; 
and I set to work to finish it, determined to spare no time 
nor pains. My father was willing to sit as long as I 
pleased; for tliere is a natural desire in the mind of maa 
In sit for one's picture, to be the object of continued atten- 
, tion, to have one's likeness multiplied: and, besides hJB 
HHtisfaction in tlie picture, he had some pride in the artist 
— though he would rather 1 should have written a sermon, 
than painted like Rembrandt or like Raphael. Thoae 
rniiiter days, with the gleams of sunshine coming throu^' 
the chapel windows, and cheered by the notes of the robisi- 
redbreast in our garden — that " ever in the haunch of win- 
ter sing*" — as my aJtemoon's work drew to a close, were 
among the happiest of my life. When I gave the effect 
I intended to any part of the picture for which I had pre- 
pared my colours, when 1 imitated the roughness of the 
skin hy a lucky stroke of the pencil, when I hit the clear 
pearly tone ofa vein, when I gave the ruddy comolexioB 
of health — the blood circulating under the broad sHadow* 
of one side of the face — I thought my fortune made; or 
rather, it was already more than made. In. wj <««.'^^ne( 
that J mij|-ljione day be able to ea.^ «*u\vC'arcft'(^ci,""\" 
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am a painter!" It was an idle thought, a boy's concdt; 
but it (lid not make me less happy at the time. I used 
regularly to set my work in the cnair> to look at it throagk 
the long evenings ; and many a time did I return to take 
leave of it, before I could go to bed at night I remember 
sending it with a throbbing heart to the exhibition, and 
seeing it hung up there by the side of one of the Honoa^ 
able Mr. Skeffington (now Sir George). There was noth- 
ing in common between tliem, but that they were the 
portraits of two very good-natured men. I think, but am 
not sure, that I finished this portrait (or another after- 
wards) on the same day that the news of the battle of Am- 
terlitz came. I walked out in the afternoon, and, as 1 
returned, saw the evening-star set over a poor man's cot- 
tage, with other thoughts and feelings than I shall ever 
have again. Oh, for the revolution of the great Platonic 
year, that those times might come over again ! I could 
sleep out the three hundred and sixty-five thousand inte^ 
vening years very contentedly ! — The picture is left ; the 
table, the chair, the window where I learned to construe 
Livy, the chapel where my fathef preached, remain where 
they were; but he himself is gone to rest, full of yean, of 
faith, of hope, and charity ! HazlUt 



Damon and Pythias. 

When Damon was sentenced by Dionysius of Syracuse 
to die on a certain day, he begged permission, in the in- 
terim, to retire to his own country, to set the affairs of his 
disconsolate family in order. This the king intended per- 
emptorily to refuse, by granting it, as he conceived, on the 
impossible condition of his procuring some one to remain 
as nostage for his return, under equal forfeiture of life. 
Pythias heard the conditions, and did not wait for an ap- 
plication upon the part of Damon. He instantly offered 
himself as security for his friend; which being accepted, 
Damon was immediately set at liberty. The king and all 
the courtiers were astonished at this action; and, therefore, 
when the day of execution drew neai*, his majesty had the 
curiosity to visit Pythias, in his confinement. After some 
conversation on the subject of friendship, in which the king 
delivered it as his opinion, that self-interest was the sole 
mover of human actions; as fox \\rtue, friendship, bene* 
rolenccj Jove of ones country, wa.^ ^^ X^«> \i<^ VxJusL \ 



«pon them as lermii invented by the mse, to keep ii 
and impose upon the weak — " My lord," said Pythias, wilk M 
& firm voice and noble aspect, " I would it were possibis I 
lliat I might auRer a thousand deaths, ratlier than myl 
IHend should fail in any article of his honour. He cannot | 
fail therein, my lord. I am as confident of his vL 
I am of my own existence. But 1 pray, t beseech tlw j 
gods, to preserve the life and integrity of my Damon to- j 
gether. Oppose him, ye winds '. prevent the eagerness and I 
inipatienceofhiahDDOurableendeavours,and suffer him not J 
to arrive, till, by my death, I shall have redeemed a life B | 
thousand times of more consequence, of more value, than 
my own; more estimable to his lovely wife, to his precious 
little innocents, to his friends, to his country. , leave me 
not to die the worst of deaths in my Damon!" Dionysius 
was awed and confounded by the dignity of these senti- 
ments, and by the manner in which they were uttered: he 
lelt his lieart struck by a slight sense of invading truth; I 
but it served rather to perplex than undeceive him. | 

Tlie fatal day arrived. Pylhias was brought forth, and 
walked amidst the guards with a serious, but satisfied air, 
to the place of execution. Dionysius was already there; 
he was exalted on a moving throne, that was drawn by six 
white horses, and sat pensive, and attentive h> the prisoner. , 
Pylhias came; he vaulted lightly on the scaffold, and, be- J 
holding for some time the apparatus of death, he turned 
with a placid countenance, and addresseS the spectators: 
" My prayers are heard," he cried, " the gods are propi- 
tious! You know, my friends, that the winds have t>een < 
contrary till yesterday. Damon could not come; he could 
not conquer impossibilities; he will be here to-morrow, and 
the blood which is shed to-day shall have ransomed the 
life of my friend, could I erase from your bosom every 
doubt, every mean suspicion, of tlie honour of the man for ' 
whom I am atraut to suffer, I should go to my deadi, even 
as I would to my bridal. Be it sufficient, in the mean 
time, that my iriend will be found noble; that his truth is 
unimpeachable; that he will speedily prove it; that he is 
now on his way, hurrying on, accusing himself, the adverse 
elements, and the gods : but I hasten to prevent his speed. 
Bxecutioner, do your office." As he pronounced the last 
irords, a buzz began to rise among the remotest of the peo- 
ple — a distant voice was heard— the crowd caught tha 
worils, and, " stop, stop the execaUoti," "Na&tt^'d.W ' 
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whole asaembly. A man came at full apecil' ■ the tfaronf 
^ve way to his approach : he was mounted on a sleed d 
loam : iu an instant, he was off his horse, on the scaflbld, and 
held Pythias straitly embraced. ** You are safe," he died, 
*' you are safe. My friend, my beloved friend^ the gods be 
praised, you are safe ! I now have nothing' but death to 
suffer, and am delivered from the anguiih of those re- 
proaches which I gave myself, for having endangerad a 
life so much dearer than my own." Pale> cold, and hsl^ 
speechless, in the arms of his Damon, Pythias xefilied, 
in broken accents — ^" Fatal haste!— Cruel impatience!* 
What envious powers have wrought impossibilities in your 
favour ? — But I will not be wholly disappointed.— JSince 1 
cannot die to save, I will not survive you." Dionymu 
heard, beheld, and considered all with sstonishment. Hii 
heart was touched; he wept; and, leaving his throne, he 
ascended tlie scaffold. *' Live, live, ye incomparable pair!" 
he cried, " ye have borne unquestionable testimony to the 
existence of virtue ! and that virtue equally evinces the 
existence of a God to reward it Live happy, live re- 
nowned : and, oh ! form me by your precepts, as ye have 
invited me by your example, to be worthy the participa- 
tion of so sacred a friendship." Fool oj Qumlitf 






On the Abuse of Genius, xvith reference to the Workt 

of Lord Byron* 

I HAVE endeavoured to sliow, that the intrinsic value of 
genius is a secondary consideration, compaied writh the 
use to which it is applied; that genius ought to be esti- 
mated chiefly by the character of the subject upon which 
it is employed, or of the cause which it advocatea-— con- 
sidering it, in fact, as a mere instrument, a weapon, a 
sword, which may be used in a good cause, or in a bad 
one; may be wielded by a patriot, or a highwayman; may 
give protection to the dearest interests of society, or may 
Sireaten those interests with the irruption of pride, ano 
profligacy, and folly— of all the vices which compose the 
curse and degradation of our species. I am the more dis- 
posed to dwell a little upon tnis subject, because I am 
persuaded that it is not sufficiently attended to-^nay, that 
m ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, it is not attended 
CO at ail ! That works of '\m«L^\iA.\io\i ^^x^ "^kss^vir^^ to the 
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Jake of the wit which they display ; which wit not only 
reconciles us to, but endears to us, opinions, and feelings, 
and habits, at war with wisdom and morality— 4o say no- 
thing of religion. In short, that we admire the polish, 
the temper, and shape of the sword, and the dexterity with 
which it is wielded; though it is the property of a lunatic, 
or of a bravo; thoueh it is brandished m the face of wis- 
dom and virtue; and, at every wheel, threatens to inflict 
a wound, that will disfigure some feature, or lop some 
member; or, with masterly adroitness, aims a deatii-thrust 
at the heart! I would deprive genius of the worship that 
is paid to it, for its own sake. Instead of allowing it to 
dictate to the world, I would have the world dictate to it 
— dictate to it, so fkr as the vital interests of society are 
affected. I know it is the opinion of many, that the moral 
of mere poetry is of little avail ; that we are charmed by its 
melody and wit, and uninjured by its levity and profane- 
ness ; and hence, many a Uiing has been allowed iu poetry, 
which would have been scouted, deprecated, reviled, had 
it appeared in prose : as if vice and folly were less per- 
nicious, for being introduced to us with an elegant and 
insinuating address ; or, as if the graceful folds andpolished 
scales of a serpent, were an antidote against the venom of 
its Hting. 

There is not a more prolific source of human error, than 
that railing at the world, which obtrudes itself so fre- 
(|uently upon our attention, in the perusing of Lord B vronls 
poems — tnat sickness of disgust, which begins its indecent 
neavings, whensoever the idea of the species forces itself 
upon him. The species is not perfect; but it retains too 
much of the image of its Maker, preserves too many evi- 
dences of the modelling of the hand that fashioned it, is 
too near to the hovering providence of its disregarded, but 
still cherishing Author, to excuse, far less to callfor, or jus- 
tify, desertion, or disclaiming, or rcvilings, upon the pait 
of any one of its members. I know not a more pitiable 
object, than the man, who, standing upon the pigmy emi- 
nence of his own self-importance, looics round upon the 
species, with an eye that never throws a beam of satisfac- 
tion on the prospect, but visits with a scowl, whatsoever 
it lights upon. The world is not that reprobate worlds 
that it should be cut off from the visitation of charity; 
that it should be represented, as having no alternative^ 
but to inflict or bear. Life is not ouq coiDL>LVii>a»!^^ ^k^tl^ ^ 



Harleys Death 

" There are some remembrances," said Harley, " which 
rise involuntarily on my heart, and make me almost wish 
to live. I have been blessed with a few friends^ who re- 
deem my opinion of mankind. I recollect, with the tender- 
est emotion, the scenes of pleasure I have passed among 
them — but we shall meet again, my friend, never to be 
separated. There are some feelings which perhaps are too 
tender to be suffered by the world. The worlo, in gen- 
eral, is selfish, interested, and unthinking; and throws the 
imputation of romance, or melancholy, on every temper 
more susceptible than its own. I cannot but thinks in those 
regions which I contemplate, if there is any thing of mor- 
tality left about us, that these feelings will subsist; — they 
are called — perhaps they are — weaknesses, here; — but 
there may be some oetter modifications of them in heav^, 
which may deserve the name of virtues." He sighed, as 
he spoke these last words. He had scarcely finished them, 
when the door opened, and \vvs axxivX. w^^^^ied, leading in 
Miss Walton. " My dear," aa\d fe\ve,"V«t^ Ha^va^NaiiL- 
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wrestling with our fellows. Mankind are not for ercr 
grappling one another by the throat There is sach a 
thing as the grasp of friendship, at the outstretched hand 
of benevolence, as an interchange of good offices, as a 
mingling, a crowding, a straining together, for the relief, 
or the benefit of our species. The moral he thus incnl* 
cates, is one of the most baneful tendency. The principle 
of self-love — ^implanted in us for the best, but capable of 
being perverted to the worst of purposes — by a fatal abute, 
tgo often disposes us to indulge in this sweeping depreciar 
tion of the species, founded upon some fallacious idea of 
superior value in ourselves; with which imaginary excel- 
lence we conceive the world to be at war. A greater source 
of error cannot exist. We are at once deprived of the 
surest prop of virtue — distrust of our own pretensions, and 
compouna, as it were, with our fellows, for an interchange 
of thwartings and jostlings; or else, withdrawing from all 
intercourse with them, conunune with rocks, and trees, 
and rivers; fiy from the moral region of sublimity and 
beauty, to the deaf, voiceless, sightless, heartless depart- 
ment of the merely physical one. KnowUi* 



ton, who has been so kind as to come and inquire for ywi I 
herself." I couM perceive a transieut glow upon his Ikce. 1 
He rose Irom hig seaL- — " If to know Mias Walton's goodi. I 
nesB," said he," be a title to deserve it, I have some claitn." J 
' She beji^d hun to resume his seal, and placed herself oa, 
the sola beside him. 1 took my leave. His aunt accoOL* | 
panied me to the door. He was left with Miss Walton alonAt i 
She inqaired anxiously after his health. " I believe," saidl ■ 
he, " Irom the accounts which my physicians unwillingly 1 
give me, that they have no great hopes of my recovery."-^. I 
She started, as he spoke; but, recollecting hersell' inune- W 
diately, endeavoured to flatter him into a belief that his " 
apprehensions were groundless. ." I know, " said be, " that it 
ii usual with persons at my time of life, to have these hopes 
which your kindness suggests; but I would not wish to be 
deceived. To meet death as becomes a man, is a privi- 
lege bestowed on few : I would endeavour to make it mine ; 
— nor do I think, that I can ever be better prepared for it 
than now; — 'tis that chiefly which determines the fitnesa. 
of its approach." " Those sentiments," answered Miss I 
Walton, " are just; but your jj^ood sense, Mr. Harley, will I 
own, that life has its proper value. — As the province of I 
virtue, life is ennobled; as such, it is to be desired. — To. I 
virtue has the Supreme Director of all things ass 
rewards enough, even here, to fix its attachments." 

The subject began to oveqjower her. — Harley lift* 
his eyes from the ground — "" There are," said he, " in a low 
voice — " there are attachments. Miss Walton." — His glance 
met her's — they both betrayed a confusion, and were both ' 
instantly withdrawn.— He paused some momeni 
am," he said, " in such a state as calls for sincerity ; let ■. 
that alone excuse it — it is, perhaps, the last time we shall 
ever meet 1 feel something particularly solemn in the 
acknowledgment; yet my heart swells to make il, awed iis ' 
it is by a sense of my presumption, — by a sense of your 

Erfections." — He paused again — " Let it not offend you," 
resumed, "to know their power over one so unworthy. 
My heart will,* I believe, soon cease to beat, eren with that 
feeling which it shall lose the latest. — To love Miss Walton 
could not be a crime. — If to declare it is one, the expiation 
will be made." Her tears were now flowing without con^ 
troul. — " Let roe entreat you," said she, " to have better I 
hopes — let not life be so indifferent to you; if my wishes 
can put any value upon it— I will not. Y^eXawi \o \£iN,^Ax>^ I 
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derstand you— I know your worth — I have long known it 
— I have esteemed it — ^what would you have me say P^ 
I have lovkl it> as it deserved ! *' He seized her hand}— 
a languid colour reddened his cheek — a smile brightened 
iaintly in his eye. As he gazed on her, it grew dim, it 
fixed, it closed — he sighed, and fell back on his seat— 
Miss Walton screamed at the sight — ^his aunt and the so- 
vants rushed into the room — ^they found them lying mo* 
tionless together. — His physician happened to call at thst 
instant— every art was tried to recover them — with Mia 
Walton they succeeded — but Harley was gone fkSr ever! 

JifackMxk 



Advantages of uniting Gentleness of Manners, with 

Firmness of Mind, 

I MENTIONED to you, some time ago, a sentence whid 
I would most earnestly wish you always to retain in your 
thoughts, and observe in your conduct; it is, 9uaviteri» 
modo, for titer in re. I do not know any one' rule so un* 
exceptionably useful and necessary in every part of life. 

The suaviter in modo, alone, would degenerate and sink 
into a mean, timid complaisance, and passiveness, if not 
supported and dignified by the fortiter in re ; which wonki 

* also run into impetuosity and brutality, if not tempered 
and softened by the suaviter in modo: however^ they axe 
seldom united. The warm, choleric man, with strong ani- 
mal spirits, despises the stmviter in modo, and thinks to 
carry all before him by the fortiter in re. He may^ pos- 
sibly, by great accident, now and then succeed^ when be 
hai^ only weak and timid people to deal with; but his gen- 
eral fate will be, to shock, ofiend, be hated, and fail. Ob 
the other hand, the cunning, crafty man, thinks to gain all 
his ends by the suaviter in modo only : he becomes sU 
things to all men ; he seems to have no opinion of his own, 
and servilely adopts the present opinion of the pieient 
person ; he insinuates himself only into the esteem of iboli, 
but is soon ^detected, and surely despised by every body 
else. The wise man — ^who diners as much from the cun- 
ning, as from the choleric man — alone joins the tuavJCtr 
in modo with the fortiter in re. 

If you are in authority, and have a right to command, 
your commands, delivered s-uaviter in modo, will be will" 

^g^y* cheerfully, and — couwc^^iiXV^ — =^0\ c^i^^^\ whtf«* 



,n qiren only foriiUr, that is, brutally, they will rather, 
KB Tacitus Bays, be interpreted, than executed. For my 
own part, if 1 bade my footman bring me a. giasa of wine, 
in a rough, insulting manner; I should expect, thnt, in 
obeying me, he would contrive to spili some of it upon me: 
and, I am sure, I should desene it. A cool, steady reso- 
lution should show, that, where you have a right to com- 
mand, jou will be obeyed; but, at ihe same time, a gen- 
tleness in tbe manner of enforcing that obedience, should 
make it a cheerful one, and soften, as much as possible, 
Ihe mortifying consciousness of inferiority. If you are to 
ask 3. favour, or even to solicit your due, you must do it 
maviler in modo, or you will give those, who have a mind 
to refuse you either, a pretence lo do it, by resenting the 
manner; but, on the other hand, you mustrbya steady 
perseverance, and decent lenaciousness, show the fortiler 
in re. In short, this precept is the only way I know in 
the world, of being loved, without being despised; and 
feared, without being hated. It constitutes that dignity 
of character, which every wise man must endeavour to 
establish. 

If, therefore, you find, that you have a hastiness in your 
temper, which unguardedly breaks out into indiscreet sal- 
lies, or rough expressions, to either your superiors, your 
equals, or your inferiors; watch it narrowly, check it care- 
fully, and call the suaviler in modo to your assistance: at 
the lirst impulse of passion, be silent, till you can be soft. 
Xabour even lo get the command of your countenance so 
well, that those emotions may not be read in it — a most 
unspeakable advantage in businsss ! On the other hand, 
let no complaisance, no gentleness of temper, no weak de- 
sire of pleasing, on your part; no wheedling, coaxing, nor 
flattery, on other people's; make you recede one jot from 
any point, that reason and prudence have bid you pursue : 
but, return to the charge, persist, perserere; and you will 
find most things atttunable, that are possible. A yield- 
ing, timid meekness, is alnays abnsed and insulted, by the 
unjust and the unfeeling; but, meekness, when sustained 
by the fortiler in re, is always respected, commoidy suc- 
cessful. Id your friendships and connections, as well as 
in your enmities, this rule is particularly usefiil — let your 
firmness and vigour preserve and invite attachments to 
you; but, at the same time, let your manner prevent the 
of your friends and dcpcadB.a\s ^otvi \«tcKS»«6 
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yours: let your enemies be ditanned by the gentleness of 
your manner; but, let tliem feel, at the same time, the 
steadiness of your just resentment; for, tliere is a great 
difference between iMinring malice — which is always no- 
generous — and a n^solute self-defence— which is always 
prudent and justifiable. 

I conclude witli tliis observation. That gentleness of 
manners, with firmness of mind, is a short, but full, «k> 
scriptiou of human |>erfection, on tliis side of religions and 
moral duties. ' Cheiierfidi 



The Eider's Death-bed. 

"Jamie, tliy own father has forgotten thee in thy in- 
fancy, and me in my old age; but, Jamie, forget not thoo 
tliy father, nor thy mother ; for that, thou knowest and 
feelest, is the commandment of Ciod." 

The broken-hearted boy couhl give no reply. He had 
gradually stolen closer and closer unto the loving old man; 
and now was lying, worn out with sorrow, drenched and 
dissolved in tears, in his grandfather s bosom. His mother [ 
had sunk down on her knees, and hid her face with her 1 
hand. " Oh ! if my husband knew but of this*— he would | 
never, never desert his dying father!" And I now kneWi I 
that the Elder was praymg on his death-bed for a dis- 
obedient and wicked son. 

At this affecting time, the Minister took the Familj- 
nible on his knees, and said, " Let us sing to the praiie 
and glory of God, part of the fifteenth psalm ;** and he 
read, with a tremulous aAd broken voice, those beautiful 
verses, 

*^ Within thy tabernacle, Lord, 
Who shall abide with theef 
And in thy high and holy hill, 
Who shall a dweller bet — • 

'< The man that walketh uprightly. 

And worketh righteousness. 

And as he thinketh in his heart, 

So doth he truth express.'' 

Ere the nsalm was yet over, the door was opened, and 

a tall, fme-looking man entered, but witli a lowering and 

dark countenance, seemingly in sorrow, in misery, and 

remorse. Agitated, confounded, and awe-struck by the 

Joe/ancholy and dirge-WVL^ muH\c,\i^ «^\. ^^^xl c^ti a chair 
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and looked with a ghastly face towardg his father's bed. 
When the psalm ceased, the £lder said, with a solemn 
voice, "My son — thou art come in time to receive thy 
father 8 blessing. May the remembrance of what will hap- 

em in this room, before the morning again shine over the 
azel-glen, win thee from the error of thy ways ! Thou 
art here to witness the mercy of thy God and thy Saviour, 
whom thou hast forgotten.** 

The Minister looked, if not with a stem, yet with an 
upbraiding countenance, on the young man, who had not 
recovered his speech, and said, " William ! for three years 
past your shadow has not darkened the door of the house 
of God. They who fear not the thunder, may tremble at 
the still small voice — Now is the hour for repentance— 
that your fathers spirit may carry up to Heaven tidings 
of a contrite soul saved from the company of sinners!" 

The young man, with much effort, advanced to the bed- 
side, and at last found voice to say, ** Father — I am not 
without the affections of nature — and I hurried home the 
moment I heard that the minister had been seen riding 
Awards our house. I hope that you will yet recover; and, 
if I have ever made you unhappy, I ask your forgiveness 
—for, though I may not think as you do on matters of 
religion^ I have a human heart Father ! I may have been 
unkind, but I am not cruel. I ask your forgiveness.** 

'* Come near to me, William; kneel down by the bed- 
side, and let my hand feel the head of my beloveid son — for 
blindness is coming fast upon me. Thou wert my first- 
bom, and thou art my only living son. All thy brothers 
and sisters are l3ring in the church-yard, beside her whose 
sweet face thine own, William, did once so much resemble. 
Long wert thou the joy, the pride of my soul, — aye, too 
much the pride ! for there was not in all the parish such 
a man, such a son, as mv own William. If thy heart has 
since been changed, Grod may inspire it again with right 
thoughts. I have sorely wept for thee — aye, William, 
when there was none near me— even as David wept for 
Absalom — ^for thee, my son, my son !** 

A long deep groan was the only reply; but the whole 
body of the kneeling man was convulsed; and it was easy 
to see his sufferings, his contrition, his remorse, and his 
despair. The Pastor said, with a sterner voice, and aus- 
terer countenance than were natural to him, " Know you 
whose hand is now ]jmg on your rebelUoua Yi^oA'^ ^^\ 
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what signifies the \Tord father to him who has denied God, 
the Father of us all P" " Oh ! press hun not too hardly/ 
said his weeping wife, coming i'orvtard from a dark coroa 
of the room, where she tried to conceal herself in grie( 
fear, and shame. " Spare, oh ! spare my husband---fie 
has ever been kind to me ;" and, with that, she knelt don 
beside him, with her long soft white arms moumfnlly, 
and affectionately laid across his neck. " Go then, like- 
wise, my sweet little Jamie," said the £lder« *' g^ even ont 
of my bosom, and kneel down beside thy father and thj 
mother, so that I may bless you all at once, and with <me 
yearning prayer." The child did as the solemn voice com- 
manded, and knelt down somewhat timidly by his fatheri 
side ; nor did the unhappy man decline encircling with Ini 
arm, the child too much neglected, but still dear to hia 
as his own blood, in spite of the deadening and debaiiiii 
influence of infidelity. 

" Put the word of God into the hands of my son, and let 
him read aloud to his dying father, the 2dth, 26th, ani 
27th verses of the elevendi chapter of the gospel accordiag 
to St. John." The Pastor went up to the kneelers, and,witt 
a voice of pity, condolence, and pardon, said, " There wh 
a time when none, William, could read the Sciiptiirefl bet^ 
ter than couldst thou — can it be that the son ofmy finewl 
hath forgotten the lessons of his youth P '' He had not fiir 
gotten them^-There was no need for the repentant sinner 
to lift up his eyes from the bed-side. The sacred streaa 
of the gospel had worn a channel in his heart, and tbe 
waters were again flowing. With a choked voice he lud, 
" Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection and the life: 
And whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, shall never dk 
Believest thou this? She said unto him. Yea, Lord: I 
believe thou art the Christ, the Son of God, which shoiiM 
come into the world." 

" That is not an unbeliever s voice," said the djring mam 
triumphantly; "nor, William, hast thou an unb^everi 
heart. Say that thou believest in what thou hast not 
read, and thy father will die happy ! " "I do believe; and 
as thou forgivest me, so may I oe forgiven by my Father 
who is in heaven." The Elder seemed like a man iiul- 
denly inspired with a new life. His faded eyes kindled^ 
his pale cheeks glowed — his palsied hand seemed to wax 
strong—- and his voice was clear as that of manhood in id 
prime. " Into thy hands, O Cio^\ \ ^craaoit.'aL^ t^t;' 
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and, so saying, he gently sunk back on his pillow; and I 
thought I heard a sigh.^-There was then a long deep si- 
lence ; and the father, the mother, and the child, rose from 
their knees. The eyes of us all were turned towards the 
white placid face of the figure now stretched in everlasting 
rest; and, without lamentations — save the silent lamenta- 
tions of the resigned soul — we stood around the Death- 
bed OF THE Elder. Wilson, 



On Lord Byron s Lines upon the Field of Waterloo. 

Here is the very cunning of the poet-^one train of ideas 
excited to prepare you for receivings in its full force, the 
shock of their opposite. The ball-room thrown open to 
you ; beauty ana chivalry, in all the splendour that should 
grace the festive hour, presented to you ; the voluptuous 
swell of music awakened for you ; your senses, your imagi- 
nation, and your affections, environed with scenes and im- 
ages of sweetness, and grace, and loveliness, and joy — to 
strike you aghast with alarm, to bring trepidation and ter- 
ror before you, in their most appalling shapes and attitudes. 
The whole scene, as bv the waving of an enchanter s wand, 
changed in a moment! For smiles, tears; for blushes, pale- 
ness; for meetings, partings; for the assembly, the mus- 
ter; for the dance, tne march; for the music, the cannon; 
for the ball-room, the battle-field ! This is one of the 
most favourite feats of poetry, and occurs frequently in 
the works of all great masters. It is a means by which 
they provoke that agitation and hurry of spirits, which 
enable them to take possession of their readers; and which 
consists in bringing contraries into sudden collision. The 
luxuriant valley c^ns upon the sterile heath; the level 
plain borders upon the rugged mountain; you walk in 
imagined security, and find yourself upon the brink of an 
abyss; you fall asleep with the languor of the calm, and 
awaken with the fury of the tempest ! Campbell soothes 
the apprehensions of Grertrude — ^places Albert and his in- 
teresting family in their lighted bower, prolonging the joy 
of converse — when Outalissi rushes in to tell them, that 

*' The mamiDoth comes! the foe! the monster Brandt! 
With all his howling— desolating band ! " 

Thomson avails himself of the serenity oC «u^Vd£v^^\nBL- 
mers day, and the security and calm ol T«fi^\i^,\:A;:^Y^\ 
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cuiiinuinin^ love — (o introduce tlie tempent, whoae ligbt- 
niu^ HtrikeH Amelia to the eartli, a olackened cona! 
Miltou works up Iuh iiifernul hero to tlie highest pitch of 
deuionittc exultation, to prepan* his ear for the dinul. 
uiiiverNal hinH, thai aptly Krtitulates his triumph— extends, 
rxpandN hiui into the full diuieiittioiis of monarchal uridr. 
to thi'ow him down, a reptile, upon tlie floor of Panuemo- 
niuni ! ShakeMpeare pn'pan\s a feast for the reception ot 
the ^host of HaiKpio — brings the exultation aiid Uie agon) 
of triumphant f^uilt, into immediate contact— exhibits to 
us, at the Hanie moment, and in the same person, thr 
towiM'in^ kin^, and the ^ntvellinp; munlerer !-— or, in thr 
tra^u'dy of Hamlet, makes the f^ave-digger's carol, the 
prelude to tlic dirge of Ophelia! Knowta 



'Ilu Perfect Orator. 

iMAfUNE to yourselves a Demostlienes, addressing the 
moKt illuMtriouH asHendily in the world, upon a point 
vhereon the fatc^ of the most illustrious of nations de- 
pended — How awful such a meeting ! how vast the subject! 
— Ik man imsseHseti of talents ade(|uate to the [freat occt- 
HJon P — A<lenuat.e ! Yes, superior. By the po'wer of hii 
eU)(|uence, the augUMtnesn ol the assembly is lost in tbp 
dignity of the orator; and tlie im]>ortancc of the subject, 
for a while, superseded by the admiration of his talents.— 
With what strength of argument, witli what |>owers of the 
faney. with what emotions of the heart, does he assault 
and Hubjugate the whole man; and, at once» captivate hb 

reason, his imagination, and his nassions ! To effect 

this, nuist be the utmost etlbrt of tlie most improved state 
of human nature. — Not a faculty that be possesses, is heif 
unemploye<i ; not a faculty tlmt he possesses, but is Iwit 
exert e<l tx) its highest pitc\i. All his internal ]K>wen are 
at work; all his external, testify tlieir energies. WithlR, 
the memory, the fancy, the judgment, tlie passions^ are all 
busy: without, every muscle, every nerve is exerted; not 
a features not a limb, but speaks. The organs of tlie 
body, attuned to the exertions of the mind, through the 
kindred organs of the htiarers, instantaneously vibrate 
those energies from soul to soul. Motwithstanding the 
divo.miy of minds iu huc\\ ql \\\v\\^\.wdtt\ b^ tlie lightninf; 
of eioquence^ they arc iucVVcOl '\uV> ovvi:; m>^\i.i-.jCku^ i|(^ 1 
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assembly, aetuated in one and the same way, become, as 
it were, but one man, and have but one voice. — The uni- 
versal cry is— Let us march against Philip, let l'S 

FIGHT FOR OUR LIBERTIES — LET US CONQUER OR DIE ! 

Sheridan, 



Lard Byron considered as a Moralist, and a Poet. 

As a moralist. Lord Byron is most exceptionable. There 
is not a more prolific source of positive virtue, than the 
habit of feeling benevolently towards our fellow-creatures. 
This he endeavours to cut up by the root There is nothing 
of benignity, or even of urbanity, in his writings; all is 
sourness and harshness, a perpetual dreariness, sterility, 
that puts forth no medicinal shoot or cheering flower. 
So fax as the kindly movements of the heart are concerned, 
among his species. Lord Byron is a rock; and among rocks 
only, a man. His works are not absolutely destitute of 
touches of virtuous emotion; but those that occur, are 
never of the social kind, unless you allow some few traits 
of merely animal affection. Lord Byron's morality coun- 
sels you to relax the grasp of friendship, to withhold the 
trust of confidence, to shut out your fellow from your 
heart, and lock it upon him. But, putting aside the tone 
of misanthropy which pervades his writings, how chaotic 
an idea does he give you of the government of his own 
mind, when he dedicates to his daughter the song in which 
he celebrates his mistress ; when he can find no more fit- 
ting office for the hand of a parent, than that of imprinting 
upon the mind 6f a daughter, the indulgent position, that 
a woman may surrender her honour, and preserve her pu- 
rity ! We do not pretend to scan the real character of 
Lord Byron. We know nothing of him, but what we learn 
from his works; and it is they that are to blame, if we do 
not profess the most exalted opinion of him. We slight 
him upon the warrant of his own hand. There is some- 
thing perfectly puerile in the sketch that he so repeatedly 
gives us of his own character — a man whining forth his prir 
vate discontents and dislikings, vending them, as it were, 
in every village, town, and city of the empii-e; making them 
as notorious, as if they had been committed to the oratory 
of the town-sergeant A father, professing the most pas- 
sionate tenderness for his offspring; and making herein 
the fervour of his lovcj a gift of the public, xecotd. ol Xaj^ 
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weakiiOBsrs^ caprices, passions, and vices, collected, diiwi 
up, and authenticated hy his own paternal haud. 

As a i>oet, lx)rd Byron is the most easy, the most nerr* 
ouSj ancl — ^witli tlie exception i)erhap8 of Wordsworth — tk 
most original of the day. His verses possess all the flow- 
ing }m)p('rty of extein]K)raneous eloquence. His dictin 
seems to fall into numl>er8, rather than to be put into then. 
He reminds us of one who has written down his ideas jmt 
as tlu^y occurred, and finds that he has expressed hiniKif 
in rhyme. No ekeing out of the verse; no aceommodatiii 
of the sense to the sound; nothing that indicates a lookiBS 
out for materials; every thing at hand, to be had only lor 
the reaching, and fitting at the first trial. It would savov 
too nmch of pedantry, to point out errors of a merelj 
grammatical description ; but, it is somewhat singular, tint 
so classical a writer should abound more in solecisms, tbo 
all his cotem|K)rarie8 ]mt together. This may be reaifih 
pardonc<l, however, if we take into consideration the rapii^ 
ity with which he is reputed to compose. In all othff 
r«?s|)ects, liOrd Byron is seldom incongruous, rarely n- 
dundant, never vapid; otlen pathetic, frequently subline, 
always eloquent. If once he lays hold of your attentioi 
— unless, indeed, it be by some sudden start of displeamr 
— the chances are against your getting loose again, imd 
he is satisfied to let you go. KnowUk 



Story of Le Fevre. 

It was some time in the summer of that year in whid 
Dendermond was taken by the Allies, when my midr 
Toby was one evening getting his supper, with Trim lil- 
ting behind him at a small side-board. — I say sitting; fe 
in consideration of the Corporal s lame knee, which 9ai» 
times gave him exquisite pain, — when my uncle Tok* 
dined or su])ped alone, he would never suffer the CorpolJ 
to stand; and the poor fellow's veneration for his maitff 
was such, that, with a proper artillery, my uncle ToIm 
could have taken Dendermond itself witj^ less tmbk 
than he was able to gain this point over him : for many i 
time, when my uncle Toby supposed the Corporal's k| 
was at rest, he would look back, and detect him standiil 
behind him with the most dutiful respect This bred mos 

little squabbles betwixt lYieui,\k'd.\i ^U. other causes ibr fit* 

and twenty years together. 
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He was one erening; sitting thus at his sapper, when the 
landlord of a little inn in the Tillage came into tlie parlour 
with an empty phial in his hand, to beg a glass or two of 
sack: " Tis for a poor gentleman — I think of the army," 
said the landlord, " who has been taken ill at my house, 
four days ago, and has never held up his head since, or 
had a aesire to taste any thing — till just now that he has 
a fancy for a glass of sack and a thin toast — * I think/ 
8a3rs he, taking his hand from his forehead, ' it would com- 
fort me.'— 

— " If I could neither beg, borrow, nor buy such a thing " 
— added the landlord, — " I would almost steal it for the 
poor gentleman, he is so ill. — I hope he will still mend," 
continued he : ** we are all of us concerned for him." 

— ** Thou art a good-natured soul, I will answer for 
thee/' cried my uncle Toby; "and thou shalt drink the 
poor gentleman's health in a glass of sack thyself, — and 
take a couple of bottles, with my service, and tell him he 
is heartily welcome to them, and to a dozen more, if they 
will do him good. 

" Though I am persuaded," said my uncle Toby, as the 
landlord shut the door, " he is a very compassionate fel- 
low. Trim — yet I cannot help entertaining a high opinion 
of Ids guest too; there must be something more than com- 
mon in him, that, in so short a time, should win so much 
upon the affections of his host " — " And of his whole fam- 
ily," added the Corporal ; ** for they are all concerned for 
hun," — " Step after nim," said my uncle Toby — " do. Trim, 
and ask if he knows his name." 

— ** I have auite forgot it, truly," said the landlord, com- 
ing back into the pariour with the Corporal ; " but I can ask 
hb son again."—" Has he a son with him, then P" said my 

uncle Toby " A boy," replied the landlord, " of about 

eleven or twelve years of age ; but the poor creature has 
tasted almost as little as his fkther — He does nothing but 
mourn and lament for him night and day — ^He has not 
stinped from the bed-side these two days." 

My unde Toby laid down his knife and fork, and thrust 
his plate from before him, as the landlord gave him the 
account; and Trim, without being ordered, took it away, 
witiboat saying one word; and, in a few minutes afler, 
ht>ugiit him his pipe and tobacco. 

' Stay in the room a little," said my uticl^ ToV^«- 
"Trimr-'^saidmjr uncle Toby, after he UgbtodiVAft^^) 

C 
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and smoked about a dozen whiffs — Trim came in front d 
his master, and made his bow; — My uncle Toby amcM 

on, and said no more " Corporal ! said my uncle Toby; 

— The Corporal made his bow — ^My uncle Toby proceeded 
no further, but finished his pipe. 

" Trim," said my uncle Toby, '* I have a project in ny 
head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping myself up warm b 
my roquelaure, and paying a visit to mis poor gentlemin.' 
— " Your lionour's roquelaure," replied the Coiporalj "liu 
not once boen had on, since the mght before your hoDOir 
received your wound, when we mounted g^ard in tk 
trenches before the gate of St Nicholas; — and besidfli 
it is so cold and rainy a night, that, what with the rofK- 
laure, and what with the weather, it will be enough to gire 
your honour your death." — " I fear so," replied my nnde 
Toby : " but I am not at rest in my mind^ Trim^ since tlie 
account the landlord has given me. — I wish I had not 
known so much of this afiair" — added my uncle Tobfi 
'' or that I had known more of it : how shall we mana^ 
it ?" — " Leave it, an't please your honour, to me," quott 
the Corporal : — " 111 take my hat and stick, and go totk 
house and reconnoitre, and act accordingly: and 111 bring 
your honour a full account in an hour." — " Thou shaltgo^ 
Trim," said my uncle Toby, '' and here's a shilling for tSee 
to drink with his servant." — '' I'll get it all out of hW 
said the Corporal, shutting the door. 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the ailMi 
out of his third pipe, that Corporal Trim returned froa 
tlie inn, and gave him the following account : 

" I despaired at first," said the Corporal, '' of beiif 
able to bring back your honour any kind of intelligence 
concerning the poor sick Lieutenant" — " Is he in tlie 
army, then P " said my uncle Toby—" He is," said tk 
Corporal — " And in what regiment ? " said my uncle Toliy 
— "Ill tell your honour," replied the Corporal, "cveiy 
thing straight forward as I learnt it." — "Then, Tiin 
I'll fill anoUier pipe," said my uncle Toby, " and not into- 
rupt thee; so sit aown at thy ease. Trim, in the windov- 
seat, and begin thy story again." The corporal made Ui 
old bow, which generally spoke as plain as a bow conU 
speak it, " Your honour is good : ' — And having doM 
that, he sat down, as he was ordered, — and began lb 
story to my uncle Tob^ o\^i OL^io^m, in ]^retty near fl* 
Bome words. 
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I deapsired at first," said the CorjKiral, " of being- 
»We to briug back any intelligence to jour honour about 
the lieutenant and his son ; for, when I asked where his 
servant was, from whom I made myself sure of knowing 
every thing which was proper to be asked " — " That's a 
right distinction. Trim," said my uncle Toby—" 1 was 
'mawered, an't please your honour, that he had no servant 
ifith him: — that he had come (o the inn with hired horses: 

K~ hich, upon finding himself unable to proceed— to join, I 
ippose, the regiment — he had dismissed the morning after 
B came. ' If I get better, mydear,' said he, as he gave 
kis purse to his son to pay the man, — -' we can hire horses 
^in hence.' — ' But, alas! the poor gentleman will never 

Kt from hence," said the landlady to me, — ' for I heard 
e death-watch all night loue; — and when he dies, the 
irouth, his son, will certainly £e with himj for he is bro- 
ken-hearted already.' 

I was hearing this account," continued the Corporal, 
"when the youth came into the kitchen, to order the thin 
toast the landlord spoke of — ' But 1 will do it for my 
frther myself," said the youth. — Pray, let me save you the 
trouble, young gentleman, sdd I, taking up a fork for the 
borpose, and offering him my cbair to sit donTi upon by 
lie fire, whilst I did it. ' 1 believe. Sir,' said he, very 
Bodestly, ' I can please him best myself" — I am sure, 
oaid I, his honour will not like the toast the worse for 
being toasted by an old soldier. The youth took hold of 
iny hand, and instantly burst into tears!" — ' Poor youth!"' 
iajd my uucle Toby, — " he has been bred up Irom an 
■font m the army, and the name of a soldier, I'rim, 
•ouoded in his ears like the name of a friendj I wish 1 
had him here-" 

never in the longest march," said the Corporal, 

great a mind to my dinner, as 1 had to cry with 

him for company: — What could be the matter with me, 

Ka't please your honour ?" — " Nothing in the world. Trim." 

said my uncle Toby, blowing his nose, — " but that thou 

■t a good-natured fellow." 

■■ When I gave him the toast," continued the Corporal, " I 
(bought it was proper to tell him I was Captain Shandy's 
fvant, and that your honour — though a stranger — was 
[tremely concerned for his father: — and that if there _ 
IS any thing in your house or ce\W' — ^' mA 'Cncwj^ 
lagbiest have added my purse too," BU^ta^ <Hi<iV\»JwT|x 
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— " he was heartily welcome to it : He made a voy lew 
bon — nhicb was meant to your lionour — but do axswer — 
for his heart was full — so be went uj) Etairs with tbe toad; 
— I warrHiit you, my dear, said 1, as I opened the kitcben- 
doOT, your lather will be well aj^iu. — fllr. Yorick's curaie 
wUB snioking a pine by the kitchen lire — but said not k 
word, good or bad, to comfort the youth. — 1 thought it 
wrong," added the Corporal. — " I think so too," said my 
uncle Toby. 

" When the Lieutenant had t^en his glass of sack and 
toast, he felt himself a little revived, and sent down Lilo 
the kitdien, to let me know, that in about ten minutes be 
should be glad if I would step up Btaire. ' J believe,' said 
the landlord,' he ie going to euy bis prayers — for there 
was a book laid ujKin bis chair by his bed-eide; and, at 1 
shut tlie door, I saw his son take up bis cushion.' 

" ' 1 thought,' said Ihe curate, ' that you gentlemen of the 
army, Mr. Trim, never said your prayers at all.' — ' I beard 
the poor gentleman say his prayers last nigbt,' said the 
landlady, ' very devoutly, and with my own ears, or 1 cotdd 
not have believed it.' — ' Are jou sure of it? ' replied Ibe 
curate. — A soldier, an't please your reverence, said 1, 
prays as often — of hia own accord — as a parson: — and, 
when he is fighting lor his king, and for his own life, and 
for bis honour too, he has llie most reason to pray to God 
of any one in the whole world.' — " Twns well said of tbee, 
Trim," said my uncle Toby. But when a soldier, stud I, 
an't please your reverence, has been standing for twelve 
hours together iu the trendies, up to his knees in cold 
water, — or engaged, said I, for five months fogelber, in 
long and dangerous marches; harassed, |)erbaps, in bis 
rear to-day; harassing others to-morrow ;~detached hew 
— countermanded there; — resting- this night out upon hie 
arms — beat up in his ^irt tlie next; — b«iumbea in his 
joints— perhaps without straw in his tent to kneel mi; — he 
must say his prayers Aflic and icApn he can, — 1 believe, said 
I for I was piqued," quoth the Corporal, " for the repu- 
tation of the army — 1 believe, an't please your reverence, 
said I, that when a soldier gets time to pray, — he prays 
aa heartily as a parson, — though not with all his liise and 
hypocrisy.'--" Tnou sboulilst not have said tliat, Triw,' 
said my uncle Toby ; — " tor Ood only knows who is a hypo- 
ciife, smd who is not ; — At the great and gene*^ review «f 
u* &II, Corporal, at the day o£ jud^gmeaV — B&&\inV\jU.\heD 
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^t will be seen who havr done their <[utie§ in this world, 
•—ahUicbo liAve not; and we sliftll be idvanced, Trim, 
accordingly." — " I Lope we shall, " said Trim. — " It is in 
tlie Scripture," said my uncle Toby; " and I will shon it 
tlive lo-morrow. — In llie mean lime, we may depend upoa 
it, Trim, for our comFort," 9»i<i my uncle Toby," that God 
AJmi^'hty is so good and just a Governor of tlie worlds 
that ir ive hnve but done our duties in it,— it nill never be 
(Dcjaired into whether we lta.ve done them in a red coat or 
iH^ black otte." — " 1 hope not," inid the Corpornl." — " But 
;go on. Trim," said my uncle Toby, " with tlie story," 

fe'^ " When I went up," continued the Corpoiil, " into the 
ieuteuant's nwm, which 1 did not do till tlie eK[iiratiDn 
■h' the ten minutes, he wm lying in his bed, wiiji hie head 
taiaed upon his hand, his elbow upon the pillow, and a 
jeJean white ctimbric handkerchief beside it. The youth 
was just sloopn^ down to talie up the cushion — upon nhich 
1 supposed lie had been kneeling — the book was laid upon 
4be tied; and, as be rose, in taking ap ll>e cushion with one 
fcnnd, he reached out hia other to take the Irook away at 
tlie same time, ' Let it remain there, my dear,' said the 
Lieutenant, 

" He did not offer to speak to rae, till I had wnlked up 
iclose to his bedside. ' If yoti are Captain Shandy's ser* 
vant,' said l>e, ' you must present my thanks to your mas- I 
ter, with my little boy's thanks along' with them, for hii i 
courtesy to me.' — -' If he was of Leven's' — said the I.ieu- 
iCenant;^! told him your honour was. — ' Then.' siiid he, 
, ' I served three campaigns witli him in Flanders, and 
remember him;— but 'tis most likdy, as 1 had not the 
^nour of any acquaintance with him, that he knows 
lAotbing of me. You will tell him, however, thnt the per- 
«oii his fcood nature has laid under oblif^atioiis lo hiin, il 
>one Le Fevre, a Lieutenant in Angus's: — but he knows ma 
not' — said he a second lime, raiwng: — ' possibly be iniiy 
klinow ray slory' — a.dded he; — ' P*^y I*" the Captain, 1 
vas the Ensign at Breda, whose wife was most unfortu- 
Bately killed with a musket-shot, as she lay in my arnM 
in my lent'— I remember the story, an't plense your hon< 
«Br, saiii 1, very well. — ' Do yo> so?' said he, wiping hi« i 

^es wiib his Jiand kerchief, — ^' then well may I.' In | 

paying tills, he drew a little nng out of his bosom, ivhiel) 
■Mined tied with a black riband aboul \\\i^ ^wcV, Miil 
auaed it twice — 'Here, Billy,' sa'iA \\e. — !V\ie.\KJ*S ^ 
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ncrobs Uie room to the 1>edside, and fKlHn^ down qmb 
knee, took the ring in his hand, and kiwed it t00|— (ki 
kissed his iatiier, and sat down upon the bed, and w^ 

" I wisli/* said my uncle Toby, with a deep n^^'I 
wish, Trim, I was asleep.!* 

" Your honour," replied the Coqioral, " is too mick 
concerned; — shall I pour your honour out a ^anofiMk 
to your pipe ? " — " Do, Trim," said my uncle Toby. 

" 1 remember," said my uncle Toby, ughing tnii, 
" the story of tlie ensign and his wife — and particnUi 
well, that he, as well as she, upon some account or otto 
— I forget what — ^was universally pitied by the whole icgi' 
ment: — but finish the story." — ** Tis finished alieidj,' 
said the Corporal — " for I could stay no longer^ 
wished his honour a good-night Young Le Fevient 
from off tlie bed, and saw me to the bottom of the itain: 
and, as we went down together, told me they had cm 
from Ireland, and were on their route to join the regifliri 
in Flanders. — But, alas!" said the Corporal—** the Ii» 
tenant's last day's march is over!" — " Then what bi 
become of his poor boy P" cried my uncle Toby. 

*' Thou hast left this matter short," said my uncle Tok 
to the Corporal, as he was putting him to bed— "tod 1 
will tell thee in what. Trim — In the first place^ when ths 
madest an offer of my services to Le Fevre^— as sicbfli 
and travelling are both expensive, and thou kneweit k 
was but a poor Lieutenant, with a son to subsist, ai id 
as himself out of his pay, — ^that thou didst not mukm « 
offer to him of my purse; because, had he stood in uel 
thou knowest. Trim, he had been as welcome to it ai i}^ 
self." — *' Your honour knows," said the Corporal, '' I U 
no orders." — " True," quoth my uncle Toby—'* thou M 
very right. Trim, as a soldier, — but certainly very mo^ 
as a man. 

"In the second place — for which, indeed, thou haitdi 
same excuse "—continued my uncle Toby, " when te 
offeredst him whatever was in my house— -thou shoiiM 
have offered him my hotue ioo, — a sick brother-oictf 
should have the best quarters. Trim; and if we had lis 
with us— -we could tend and look to him; thou art and- 
cellent nurse thyself. Trim; and what with tliy care ofUib 
and the old woman s, and his boy s, and mine togdlsri 
we might recruit him agam otX. owc^e, ^\v<i«^l bun upon ki 
legs — 
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— -" In a fortnight or three meeks," added my uncle Toby, 
tmilingj ^ he might march.** — *' He will never march, an't 
please your honour, in this world,** said the Corporal.-* 
" He will march," said my uncle Toby, rising up from the 
side of the bed with one shoe off^ — " An't please your hon- 
our,** said the Corporal, " he will never march, hut to his 
grave.** — *' He shall march,** cried my uncle Toby, march- 
ing the foot which had a shoe on, though without advan- 
cing an inch^— '' He shall march to his regiment"-^" He 
cannot stand it," said the Corporal. — '* He shall be sup- 
ported," said my uncle Toby. — " Hell drop at last," said 
the Corporal ; " and what will become of his boy ?"-»" He 
shall not drop," said my uncle Toby firmly. — *' A-well-a- 
day, do what we can for him,** said Trim, maintaining his 
point—" the poor soul will die." — ** He shall not die, by 
H n," cried my uncle Toby.— 

The AcccsiNO Spirit, which flew up to heaven's chan- 
cery with the oath, blushed as he gave it in; and the 
Recording Angel, as he wrote it down, drop]}ed a tear 
upon the word — and blotted it out for ever ! 

My uncle Toby went to his bureau, — put his purse into 
hb pocket, and having ordered the Corporal to go early 
in the morning for a physician, he went to bed and fell 
asleep. 

The sun looked bright, the morning after, to every eve 
intlie village, but Le Fevre*s and his afflicted sons; tKe 
band of death pressed heavy upon his eyelids, and hardly 
oould the wheel at the cistern turn round its circle— when 
my uncle Toby, who had got up an hour before his wonted 
time, entered the Lieutenant's room, and, without preface 
or apology, sat himself down upon the chair by the bed- 
side, and, independently of all modes and customs, opened 
the curtun, in the manner an old friend and brother-officer 
^ould have done it, and asked him how he did, — how he 
had rested in the night, — what was liis complaint, — ^where 
was his pain, — and what he could do to serve him ? — and, 
without giving him time to answer any one of the inquiries, 
went on and told him of the little plan which lie had been 
concerting with the Corporal, the night before, for him. — 

— " You shall go home directly, Le Fevre," said my 
uncle Toby, " to my liouse,^ — and well send for a doctor 
to see what 8 the matterj — and well have an apotliecary, 
and the Corporal shall be your nurse, — and 111 be your 
servant, Le revre! " 
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There was a frankneas in my ancle Tobj^— not tk 
iffeci of familiarity, but tlie cauu of it^-i^which let yot il 
oikce into his soul, and sliowed you the goodnen of Hi 
nature:— To this, there n^as soinetliing' in kia iook^ wk 
voice, and manner, superaiided, which eternally beekoMl 
to the unfortunate, to come and take ahelter under !■; 
so that, beibre my uncle Toby had half finiehed the Ud 
offers he was making to the father, had the son inMadb^ 

En'Hsed un close to his knees, and had taken hold ef Ai 
reaKt oi' Iiis coat, and was pulling it towards hint— — 
The blood and spirits of Lc Fevre, which were vadi, 
cold and slow witliin him, and were retreating- to thetrhrtl 
citadel, the hearts— rallied back ! — the fi]m fbreook hiteje 
for a momenta— he looked up wishfully in my unde Tolixb 
face — then cast a look upon his boy.---^nd that liganat 
fine 118 it was, was never oroken ! 

Nature instantly ebbed again — the film returned- to ill 
place — the pulse fluttered — stopped — ^went on— throbU 
— stopiied again — amoved — stopped. Shall I go on P-^ 
No! Skm\ 



The Distressed Father. 

Henry Newberry, a lad of thirteen yean, and Edmrl 

Chidley, aged seventeen, were fully committed for triA 
charged with stealing a silver tea-pot from the hooaeofi 
gentleman, in Grosvenor-place. There was nothing cfr 
traordinary in the circumstances of the robbery.— •*& 
younger lad was observed to go down into the area of tk 
house, whilst his companion kept watch, and they voi 
caught endeavouring to conceal tlie tea-pot under sow 
rubbish in the Five-fields: but the case wee made peci* 
Harly inti^resting by the unsophisticated diatrees of Ae*^ 
berry s father. 

Tlfte poor old man, who it seems had been a eoldkr vd 
was at this time a journeyman pavier, refused at fint H 
believe tliat his sou had committed the crime imputed ti 
him, and was very clamorous against the witneases; M 
as their evidence proceeded, he himself appeared to b^ 
come gradually convinced. He listened with intenae aui- 
ety to the various details; and when tliey were finiiM 
he fixed his eyes m «\\ence, ^or ^ eecoud or two, upon Mi 
son; and turning to *^ >.a»»^>^»^ ^\Ax\.w^^^ ^ siiiieiii; 



in tears, lie exclaimed — " I have carried him many a scorn 1 
iniles on my knapsack, your hoQonr!" j 

There wm Bomethiii^ so deeply pathetic in the tone with I 
which this fond reminiscence n-as uttered by the old soldiet, I 
that cTery person present, even the very gaoler himself, n 
dtiected by it. " 1 have carried him maaj score miles 
my koapsftck, your honour," repeated the poor fellow, I 
whilst he broshed anay the tears from his cheek nith hn. 1 
roujfh unwashed hand, "but it's all oyer now! — He has J 
done — and — so have 1 !" 

The maRiatrate asked him something of his story. Ha 1 
paid he bad formerly driven a stage-conch, in the nortt 1 
'4tf Ireland, and had a small share in the proprietorship ^ I 
ihe coach. In this time of liia prosperity, he married • T 
-i^ung woman with a little property, but foiled in businest, 
«nd, after enduring many tronblea, enlisted as a private | 
soldier in the 18th, or Royal Irish Regiment of Foot ; and ; 
went on foreign service, taking with him his wife and four 
chiMren. Henry (Ihe prisoner) was bis second son, and 
his " darling pride." At the end of nine years i 
discharged, in this conntry, without a pension, or a friend J 
in the world; and coming (o London, ne, with some Iron- J 
ble, got employed aa a pavier, by " the gentlemen \ 
raanaffe the streets at Mary -la-bonne." — "Two years agd^l 
your honour," he continued, " my poor wife was wearied j 
out with the world, and she deceased from me, and I wai I 
left atone nilli tlie children; and every night, after I had 1 
done work, I washed their faces, and put them to bed, and I 
Hashed their tittle bits o' things, and hanged them a' Lbs 1 
line to dry, myself — fijr I'd no money, your honour, atj 1 
so 1 could not have a housekeeper to do for them, yoQ I 
know. But, your honour, I was as happy as I well cou[i| I 
be, considering my wife was deceased from me, till somA 1 
btid people came to live at the back of us, and they were 1 
always striving to get Henry amongst them ; and I waa i 
terribly afraid something boa would come of it, as it waa 
but poorly I could do for hirav and so I'd made up my - 
Blind to take alt my children to Ireland. — If be had only 
faeld up another week, your honour, we should have gone, 
■nd lie would have been saved. But now! ' < 

Here the poor man looked at his boy again, and weptt^ 1 

snd when the magistrate endeavoured to console him d^ 

observing that his son would sail for Bolatiy Bay, anq^ 

poll ably do well there; he replied, BOtnw-w^iaV vm^wifcv.'i.-^ 

t 2 
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— " Aye, it*8 "fine talking, your worship ; I pray to tk 
great (io<l lie may never sail any where, unless he nik 
with me to Ireland !" and tlien, alter a moment's thoDgkt, 
he asked, in the humblest lone imaginable, ** JDoesn't JM 
honour tliink a little hit of a petition might help himr 

The magistrate nq>lied, it possibly might; and added, 
" If you attend his trial at tlie Old Bailey, and plead fit 
him as eloquently in word and action as you have dooi 
here, I think it would help him still more. ' 

" Aye, but tlien you wont be there, I suppose, will yoar 
asked the poor fellow, with that familiarity which ii n 
some degree sanctioned by extreme distress; and wha 
his worship replied that he certainly should not be preieit, 
he immediately rejoined, " Then — what s the use of it? 
There will be nobody there who knows me; and wbit 
stranger will listen to a poor old broken-hearted feiloff, 
wlio can't speak for crying ? " 

The prisoners were now removed from the bar, to be 
conducted to prison ; and his son, who had wept incessantly 
all tlie time, called wildly to him, " Father, father!" ui 
he expected that his father could snatch him out of Ik 
iron grasp of the law : but the old man remained rivettoil 
as it were, to the spot on which he stood, with his ejju 
tixed on the lad; and, when the door had closed npn 
him, he put on Lis hat, unconscious where he was; and, 
crushing it down over his brows, he began wandeiing round 
the room in a state of stupor. The officers in waiting R* 
minded him that he should not wear his hat in the presence 
of the magistrate, and he instantly removed it: but be stS 
seemed lost to every thing around him ; and, though oae 
or tiiv'o gentlemen present put money into his hands, k 
heeded it not, but slowly sauntered out of the office, ap* 
parently reckless of every thing. 

Mornings at Baw-^ireeL 



On Shakspeare, 

The four greatest namel in English poetry are almoit 
the four first we come to— Chaucer, Spenser, ShakspesRi 
and Milton. There are no others that can really be pot 
in competition with these. The two last have had jusnei 
done them by the voice of common fame. Their nanui 
are blazoned in the very firmament of reputation; while 
the two first (though " Ihe i«Ai\V. Yia.^ \i^«ii TDk<ac^ In 
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•tars than La tliemseWes that they ore underlings ") either 
never emerged far above the horizon, or were too soon 
involved in the obscurity of time. The three first of these 
are excluded Irom Dr. Johnson's Lives of the Poets (Shak- 
Bpeare, indeed, is so from the dramatic formol'liia composi* 
tions); and the fourth, Milton, is admitted with a reluctant 
and cliurlish welcome. 

In comparing these four writers together, it might ba 
sai<i, that Chaucer excels as the poet of manners, or of 
real life; Spenser, as the poet of romance; Shakspeare, 
as the poet of nature (in the largest use of the term) ; and 
JMilton, as the poet of morality. Chaucer most frequently 
describes things as they are; Spenser, as we wish them to 
be; Shakspeare, as they woula be; and Milton, as they 
ought to be. As poets, and as great poets, imagination — 
that is, the power of feigning things according to nature, — ■ 
was common to them all: but the principle, or moving 
> power, to which this faculty was most anbaervient in Chan- 
cer, was habit, or inveterate prejudice; in Spenser, novelty, 
and the love of the marvellous; in Shakspeare, it was the 
force of passion, combined wilh every variety of possible 
circumatancea ; and in Millon, only with the highesb 
The characteristic of Chaucer is inlcDsity; of Spenseii 
remoteness; of Millon, elevation; of Shakspeare, every 

It has been said by some critic, that Shakspeare was 
distinguished Irom the olher dramatic writers of his day, 
only by bis wit; that they had all his other dualities but 
timt; tiiatotie writ«r had as much sense, anotner as much' 
£uicy, another as much knowledge of character, another 
the same depth of passion, and another as great a power 
of language. This statement is not true; nor is the infers 
euce from it well founded, even if it were. This person^ 
<loes not seem to have been aware, that, upon his owni 
showing, the great distinction of Shakgpeare's genius was 
its virtually including the genius of all the great men of 
his age, and not its differing Irom them in one accidental 
particular. — But to have done with such minute and lit- 
eral trifling. 

The striking peculiarity of Shakspeare 's mind, was it» 
generic quality, its power of communication wilh all olhen 
minds — so that it contained a universe of thought a 
feeling within itself, and had no one peculiar bias, or i 
elusive excellence more than another. H.c «»& ijosX Vwk' 
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mny other man, bnt that he ma like all other mcB. He 
was the least of an egotist that it was poaaible to be. Be 
was nothing in himself; but he was afl that othen w«^ 
or that they could become. He not only liad in hindf 
the germs of every faculty and feeling, but he conld UHm 
them by anticipation, intuitively, into all their conoid 
able raniifications, through every chance of ibrtane, or 
conflict of passion, or turn of thought He had " m wiai 
reflecting ages past,*' and present' — all die people tbl 
ever lived, are there. There was no respect of pcnoM 
with him. His genius shone equally on me eril and m 
the good, on the wise and the foolish, the monarch sil 
the beggar: "All comers of the earth, kings, mudBm, 
and states, maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the gian^' 
are hardly hid from his searching glance. He was lib 
the genius of humanity, changing places with all of a 
at pleasure, and playing with our purposes as with kli 
0W71. He turned the globe round for his amaa cn a t ; 
and surveyed the generations of men, and the indiTidssli 
as they passed, with their different concerns, passioBi^ 
follies, vices, virtues, actions, and motives — as well thoie 
that they knew, as those which they did not know, a 
acknowledge to themselves. The dreams «>f childhooi 
the ravings of despair, were the toys of his fancy. Airy 
beings waited at his call, and came at his bidding. Ham- 
less fairies " nodded to him, and did him curtesies;* td 
the night-hag bestrode the blast, at the conunand of "kii 
so potent art" The world of spirits lay open to him, lib 
the world of real men and women : and there is the saw 
truth in his delineations of the one as of the other; fiv, if 
the preternatural characters he describes could be sap* 
posed to exist, they would speak, and feel, and act, as b 
makes them. He had only to think of any things- in ordtf 
to become that thing, with all the circumstances belongn^ 
to it. When he conceived of a character, whether real tf 
imaginary, he not only entered into all its thoughts vsi 
feelings, but seemed instantly, and as if by touching i 
secret spring, to be surrounded with all the same objecHi 
" subject to the same skyey influences," — the same locali 
outward, and unforeseen accidents, which would occtfr in 
reality. Thus the character of Caliban not only stanih 
before us with a language and manners of his own, M 
the scenery and situation of the enchanted island he iidiab- 
ite, the traditions of the p\i)uce,\l«^^x«ii%^wvBnik^V^ 



recessea, " bia frequent haunts and ancient neighbourhood," 
are given nith a miraculous truth of nature, and with all ' 
(he tamiliarity ol' an old recollection. The nhole " co- 
heres semblabl; together" in time, place, and circumstanca 
In reading this author, you do not merely learn what tat 
characters say, — you see their persona. By something 
expressed or understood, you are at no loss to deciphCT 1 
their peculiar physiognomy, the meaning of a look, dm ! 
grouping, the bye-play, as we might see it on the stage. 
A word, an epithet, paints a nkole scene, or throws ui 
back whole years in the hislory of the person represented. 
So (as it has l>eeB ingeniously remarked) when Prospero 
describes himsdl' as \e& alone in the boat with his daugh- 
ter, tite epithet which he applies to her, " Me and thy crying 
&ell'," flings the imaginatiou instantly back from tlie grown 
woman to the helpless condition of infancy, Eind places the 
6rst and mosttryingsceneof hismisfortunesbet6reue,irith 
all that he must have suffered in the interval. Ho* "ell 
tiie silent anguish of Macduff is conveyed to the reader, 
by llie friendly expostulation of Malcolm — " What! maji> ! 
ne'er pull your hat upon your brows!" Again, Hamlet^ 1 
in the scene with Rosencraus and Guildenstern, somewhtf I 
abruptly concludes bis fine soliloquy on lite, by saying^ 1 
" Man deJights not me, nor woman npiiher, though ^ T 
your smiling you seem to say so." Which is explaines 1 
by their answer—" My lord, we bad no such stuff in 
thoughts. But we smiled to think, if yon delight no 
man, what lenten entertainment the players shall receive ] 
from you, whom we met on the way:" — as if, while Ham- 
let was making this speech, bis two old schoolfellows from 
Wittenberg had been really standing by, and he bad seen 
them smiting by stealth, at the idea of the players cross-' 
ing their minds. It is not " a combination and a form^ , 
of words, a set speech or two, a preconcerted theory of • i 
character, that will do this : but all the persons conceraed \ 
must have been present in the poet's imagination, as at al ' 
kind of rehearsal ; andwhaleverwouldliaTe passed throng ^1 
tfeeir minds on the occasion, and have been observed by 
others, passed through lits, and is made known lo ths 
reader. Hailitt. 
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Character of JSTapoUojn Bonaparie. 

To bring together in a narrower compass what seem to 
us the great leading features of the intellectual and monl 
character of Nai)oleon Bonaparte, we may remark, that In 
intellect was distinguished oy rapidity of thought He 
understood by a glance what most men, and superior men, 
could learn only by study. He darted to a concluiioi 
rather by intuition than reasoning. In war, which vm 
the only subject of which he was master, he seized in u 
instant on the great points of his own, and his enem^i 
]>o8itions; and combined at once the movements by wfaub 
an overpowering force might be thrown with unexpected 
fury on a vulnerable peut of the hostile line, and the Uk 
of an army be decided in a day. He understood war u 
a science ; but his mind was too bold, rapid, and irrepm- 
sible, to be enslaved by the technics of his profession. He 
ibund the old armies fighting by rule; and he discovered 
the true characteristic of genius, which, without despising 
rules, knows when and how to break them. He understood 
thoroughly the immense moral power which is gained by 
originality and rapidity of operation. He astonished ana 
paralyzed his enemies by his unforeseen and impetnooi 
assaults, by the suddenness with which the storm of battle 
burst upon them; and, whilst giving to his soldiers die 
advantages of modem discipline, breathed into them, by 
his quick and decisive movements, the enthusiasm of ruder 
ages. This power of disheartening the foe, and of spread* 
ing through his own ranks a confidence, aiid exhilaratiag 
courage, which made war a pastime, and seemed to make 
victory sure, distinguished JNapoleon in an age of uncom- 
mon military talent, and was one main instrument of fail 
future power. 

The wonderful efiects of that rapidity of thought by 
which Bonaparte was marked, the signal success of lui 
new mode of warfare, and the almost incredible speed wiA 
which his fame was spread through nations, had no small 
agency in fixing his character, and determining, for a 
period, the fate of empires. These stirring inflneoea 
infused a new consciousness of his own might. They gave 
intensity and audacity to his ambition; gave form and 
substance to his indefinite visions of glory, and raised hii 
fiery hopes to empire. The burst of admiration, which lus 
early career called forth, must, m i^M^^ixslw , have had an 



inflnence in imparting to his ambitioii that modilicatioD I 
by nhich it was characterized, and which contributed ttViki 
to its success aud to its fall. He, began with oilonishint 
the world, with producing a sudden und uniyersal wnsafi'm^l 
such as modeni times had not witnessed. To astonith, t' 
well as to sway, by his energies, became the great a 
liis life. Henceforth to rule was not enough for fionaparti 
He wanted to amaze, to dazzle, to overpower men's souh 
by striking, bold, magnificent, and unanticipated resutti 
To govern CTer so absolutely would not have satisfied him 
if he must have governed silently. He wanted to reigiM 
through wonder and awe, by the grandeur and terror e 
liis name, by displays of power which would rivet on iat 
every eye, and make him the theme of every tonguelfl 
Power was his supfeme object; but a power which shouM 
l^e gazed at as well as felt, which should strike men as r 
prodigy, which should shake old tlirones as an earlhquaki 
and, by the suddenness of its new creations, should awakfil 
Eometliing .of the submissive wonder which miraculonl 
agency inspires. 

Such seems to us to have been the distinction c 
acteristic modification of his love of fame. It wai 
eased passion for a kind of admiration, which, from ti 
principles of our nature, cannot be enduring, and w 
demunds for its support perpetual and more stimulatti 
novelty. Mere esteem he would have scorned. Cal 
admiration, though universal and enduring, would havi 
been insipid. He wanted to electrify and overwlielm. Ha 
lived for elTect. The world was his theatre; and he cared 
little what part he played, if he might walk the sole hero 
on the stage, and call forth bursts ol' applause which would 
silence all other fame, in war, the triumphs which be 
coveted were those in which he seemed to sweep away his 
foes like a whirlwind; and the immense and unparalleled 
sacrifice of his own soldiers, in the rapid marches and 
daring assaults to which he owed his victories, in no degree 
diminished their worth to the victor. In peace, be delighted 
to hurry through hia dominions; to multiply himself by 
his rapid movements; to gather at a glance tite capacities 
of improvement which every important place possessed; 
to suggest plans which would sliu-tle by their originality 
and vastness; to project, in an instant, works which a life 
could not accomplish, and to leave behind the impression 
of a superhuman energy. ^ 
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Our sketch of Bonaparte would be imperfect, indeed, if 
we did not add, that he was characterized by nothing mQR 
strongly than by the 8f>irit of self-exaggeraHon, Tm ra- 

gular energy of his intellect and will^ tfannigh which k 
ad mastored so many rivals and foes, and orercome idm 
seemed insuperable obstacles, inspired a conmnousiiefl of 
being sometning more than man. His strong' original tes- 
dencies to pride and self-exaltation, fed and pampered bj 
strange success and unbounded applause, swellea into a 
almost insane conviction of superhnman greatness. InUi 
own view, he stood apart from other men. He was not to 
be measured by the standard of humanity. He was not 
to be retarded by difficulties, to which all others yielded 
He was not to be subjected to laws and oUigations whid 
all others were expected to obey. Nature and the huma 
will were to bend to his power. He was the child snd 
favourite of fortune; and, if not the lord, the chief oljeet 
of destiny. His history shows a spirit of self-exaggeratios, 
unrivalled in enlightened ages, and which reminds us of 
an Oriental king to whom incense had been burnt fromUi 
birth as to a deity. This was the chief source of hia crimeii 
He wanted the sentiment of a common nature with his ti- 
low-beings. He had no sympathies with his race. Hut 
feeling of brotherhood, which is developed in tmly grat 
souls with peculiar energy, and through which they giie 
up themselves willing victims, joyful sacrifices, to the intv* 
ests of mankind, was wholly unknown to him. His hesit 
amidst all its wild beatings, never had one throb of rfi«n- 
terested love. The ties which bind man to man he brob 
asunder. The proper happiness of a man, which coDsisti 
in the victory of moral energy and social affection ovtf 
the selfish passions, he cast away for the lonely joy of • 
despot. With powers which might have made him a glo* 
rious representative and minister of the beneficent DiTinitji 
and with natural sensibilities which might have been ex- 
alted into sublime virtues, he chose to separate himietf 
from his kind, — to forego their love, esteem, and grafitiide^ 
— that he might become their gaze, their fear, their woi* 
der; and for this selfish, solitary good, parted with peace 
and imperishable renown. CAofuui^ 
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m* Tlu Indian Jugglers. 

N Coming forward, aod seating himself on the ground, in 
Jtis white dress and tightened turban, the chief of the In- 
i.dian Jugglers b^ina with tossine: up two brass balla, which 
ij/) what any of us could do ; and concladen with keeping up 
i^ur al the same time, which is what none of us could do 
K'fo save our livetj, nor if we wu'e to take our whole lives to 
[io it in. 1b it, then, a trifling power we see at work ? or is 
tit not something next to miraculous t* It is the utmost 
Htretch of human ingennity, which nothing but the hend- 
Uig tlie faculties of hody and mind to it, Irom the tenderest 
mdiincy, with incessant, ever-an:fious application, up to 
IpULnhood, can accomplish, or make even a. slight approach 
^tp. Man, thou art a wonderful animal, and thy ways past 
tEndtng out! Thou canst do strange things; but thou 
Ifpmest them to little account! — To conceive of this effort 

tef extraordinary dexterity, distracts the imagination, and 
lUakes admiration breathless. Yet it costs nothing to the 
performer, any more than if it were a mere mechanical 
I Reception with which he had nothing to do, but to watch 
' and Uugh at the astonishment of the spectators. A single 
' fiTor of a hair's-breadth, of the smallest conceivable por- 
I'lion of time, would be fatal : the precision of the move- 
ijDents must be like a mathematical truth, — their rapidity 
'ia like lightning. To catch four balls in succession in less 
|Aan a, second of time, and deliTer them back so sa to 
iietum with seeming consciousness to the hand agiun; to 
I make them revolve round him at certain intervals, like the 

Slauets in their spheres; to make them chase one another 
ke sparkles of lire, or shoot up like dowers or meteors; 
Ito throw them behind his hack, and twine them round 
^his neck like ribbons or like serpents; to do what appears 
' ftn impossibility, and to do it with all the ease, the grace, 
' tile cm'elesaness imaginable; to laugh at, to play with the 
I guttering mockeries; to fallow them with his eye, as if he 
could &8cinate them with its lambent fire, or as if he had 
I only to see that they kept time with the music on the stage 
•:— there is something in all this, which he who does not ad- 
inire may be quite sure he never really admired any thing 
'{n the whole course of his life. It is skill surmounting 
I (Ufficalty, and beauty triumphing over skill It seems as 
fif the difficulty once masleied, naturally resolved itself into 
tflase and grace; and as il' to he overcome aV »i\,\\.'mjiftX.\« 
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uvercomc without an efTort The smallest awkwirdno^ 
or want of iiliancy or ttelf-poBBesBion^ would stop the vhok 
proc(*88. It IB the work of witchcraft, and yet qwrt k 
cliildren. Some of the other feats are quite as eorioDi ai 
viondf'rful, — such as the balancing the artificial traeiHi 
sh(M>tin{ff a hinl from each branch thrpagh a quill; ttM|| 
none of tlieni have the elegance or iaciliWof toe keepiaga 
f >!' Uie brass bulls. You ore in pain for the resaltj and g|a 
when the experiment is over; they are not accom^mi 
with the same unmixed, unchecked delight, as the fomff; 
and i would not give much to be merely astonished, wifr 
out being pleased at the same time. As to the swallovin| 
of tlie swonl, the police ought to interfere to prevent it 
When I saw the Indian Juggler do the same things beftie; 
his feet were bare, and he had large rings on the toa 
which kept turning round all tlie time of the perfominct, 
as if they moved of themselves. — The hearing a speech ■ 
Parliament, drawled or stammered out by the Honoonlik 
Member or the Noble liord, the ringing the changas 
their common-places, which any one could repeat lis 
them as well as they, stirs me not a jot, shakes not it t 
good opinion of myself: but the seeing the Indian Jn|^ 
glers does. It makes me ashamed of myself I ask ib 
Uiere is tliat I can do as well as this ? Nothing. WM 
have I been doing all my life ? Have I been idle, or hat 
I nothing to show for all my labour and pains ? Or hiR 
i passed my time in pouring words like water into enftf 
sieves; rolling a stone up a hill, and then down again; try- 
ing to prove an argument in the teeth of facts; and lookiif 
lor causes in the dark, and not finding them P Is there ■ 
one tiling in which I can challenge competition, that 1 cfl 
bring as an instance of exact perfection, in which oto 
cannot find a flaw ? The utmost I can pretend to, ii 1i 
write a description of what this fellow can do. I can mik 
a book: so can many others who have not even learned It 
spell. What abortions are these Essays ! What cntn 
%vhat ill-pieced transitions, what crooked reasons, vU 
lame conclusions! How little is made out, and thatlidk 
how ill ! Yet they are the best I can do. I endeavoM 
to recollect all I have ever observed or thought npoi* 
subject, and to express it as nearly as I can. Instead cf 
writing on four sunjects at a time, it is as much as I cff 
manage to keen tlie thread of one discourse clear and oB- 
entangled. 1 nave a\BO \\me oi^ m^ \axl^» Vx^ CATcect 4 
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opinions, and polish my periods: but the one I cannot, 
and the other I will not do. I am fond of arguing: yet, 
with a good deal of pains and practice, it is of^n as much 
as I can do to beat my man; though he may be a very 
indifferent hand. A conmion fencer would disarm his 
adversary in the twinkling of an eye, unless he were a 
professor like himself. A stroke of wit will sometimes pro* 
duce this effect; but there is no such power or superiority 
in sense or reasoning. There is no complete mastery ot 
execution to be shown there: and you hardly know the 
professor firom the impudent pretender, or the mere clown. 

HazHtt. 



On Milton. 

From this very imperfect view of the qualities of Milton's 
poetry, we hasten to his great work. Paradise Lost, perhaps 
the noblest monument of human genius. The two fint 
books, by universal consent, stand pre-eminent in sublimity. 
Hdl ana Hell's King have a terrible harmony; and dilate 
into new grandeur and awftilness, the longer we contem- 
plate them. From one element — " solid and liquid fire"-^ 
the poet has framed a world of horror and suffering, such 
as imagination had never traversed. But fiercer flames, 
than those which encompass Satan, bum in his own soul. 
Revenge, exasperated pride, consuming wrath, ambition 
though fallen, yet unconquered by the thunders of the 
Omnipotent, and grasping still at the empire of the uni- 
verse, — these form a picture more sublime and terrible than 
Hell. Hell yields to the spirit which it imprisons. The 
intensity of its fires reveals the intenser passions and more 
vdiement will of Satan; and the ruined Archangel gathers 
into himself the sublimity of the scene which surrounds 
him. This forms the tremendous interest of these wonder- 
ful books. We see mind triumphant over the most terrible 
powers of nature. We see unutterable agony subdued hf 
energy of soul. We have not indeed in Satan those bursts 
of passion, which rive the soul, as well as shatter the out^ 
ward firame of Lear. But we have a depth of passion which 
only an Archangel could manifest The all-enduring, all- 
defying pride of Satan, assuming so majestically Hell's 
burning throne, and coveting the diadem, which scorches 
his thunder-blasted brow, is a creation lec^oiiia^ \si \\& 
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author almost the spiritual energy with which he iifHli 
the fallen seraoh. Some have doubted wfa^tfaixr the aonl 
effect oi' such delineations of the itotnis and tetfiUenvi 
ingsoftheflOu],isgood; whether the intereBtfehiB a nM 
to transcendently evil as Satan, iarours oar Bj mf t u m 
with virtue. But our interest fastens hir tUsi ai|d uke csm 
on what is not evil. We gaze on Satan with^an mm srt 
unmixed with mysterious pleasure* as qn a arimfcalHi 
naniiestation of the power of mindm Wkat clMias- Ol^il 
with a resistless spell, in such a dMSaeSer^ ifr «M 
might made visible by the racking pains whidi it ifmt\ 
powers. There is something kindling and ennoblinc ■ 
the consciousness, however awakened, of the energy vSick ' 
resides in mind; and many a virtuous man has bononi' 
new strength from the force, constancy, and daimtltf 
courage of evil agents. 

Milton's description of Satan attests, in varions win | 
the power of his genius. Critics have often observed, tfa 
the great difficulty of his work was to reconcile the mA I 
ual properties of his supernatural beings with the hnmn 
modes of existence, which he was obliged to ascribe li 
them ; and the difficulty is too great for aay genius whollj 
to overcome; and we must acluiowledge, that our eiiAi- 
siasm is, in some parts of the poem, checked by a fediiK 
of inconffruitv between the spiritual agent, and nis sphot 
and mode of agency. But we are visited with no nd 
chilling doubts and misgivings in the description of Sitt 
in Hell. Imagination has here achieved its highest tfr 
umph, in imparting a character of reality and trath fe 
its most daring creations. That world of horrors, th<Mi|^ 
material, is yet so remote from our ordinary nature, tlnti 
spiritual being, exiled from heaven, finds thece an span- 
priate home. There is, too, an indefiniteness in th ff ^ 
scription of Satan's person, which incites without T*^ff<'H^ 
the imagination, and aids us to combine in our eoncepliis 
of him the massiness of a real form, with the vagaentf 
of spiritual existence. To the production of this eflM 
mucn depends on the first impression given by the pod; 
for this is apt to follow us through the whole work' td 
here we think Milton eminently successful. ne M 
glimpse of Satan is given us in the following lines ^daik 
whilst too indefinite to provoke the scrutiny of the ressA 
fill the imagination of the reader with a form which cii 
hardly be effiactd. 
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Thus Stttan, taUdsg to hii neareBt mate, 
'V^ith h^td op-Uft aboTt the ware, and eyes 
That sparkling biased, liis other parts besides 
S'roBe on Ae flood, extended long and large, 
Xmj floating laany a rood, • • « 

Fkr. Loat, h. I Ubm N»-196. 

Tortfawith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty statore; on each hand the flames, 
3>riTe« baekward, dope their pointing spires, and roll'd 
In billoira, lea?e i' th' midst a honid we. 

IUd.»l-SM. 

We have more which we should gladly say of the deline* 
^on of Satan; especially of the glimpses which are now 
^d then given of his deep anguish ana despair, and of the 
Caches of better feelings which are skilfully thrown into 
t;]ie dark picture; both suited and designed to blend with 
Oar admiration, dread, and abhorrence, a measure of that 
Sympathy and* interest with which every living, thinking 
1t>eing ought to be regarded, and without which all other 
feelings tend to sin and pain. But there is another topic 
^hich we cannot leave untouched. From Hell we flee to 
Paradise, a region as lovely as Hell is terrible; and which, 
to those who do not know the universality of true gemus, 
will appear doubly wonderful, when considered as ^e cre- 
ation of the same mind which had painted the infernal 
world. 

Paradise and its inhabitants are in sweet accordance, 

and together form a scene of tranquil bliss, which calms 

and soothes, whilst it delights the imaginadon« Adam and 

Eve, just moulded by the haad, and qutckeaed by the 

brea^ of Go4» reflect in their countenances and forms, as 

well as minds, the intelligence, beaignity, and happiness 

of their Author. Their new existence has the freshness 

uid peaceiulness of the dewy mmtiing. Their souls, un- 

aated and untainted, find an innocent joy in the youthful 

creationj which spreads and smiles around them. Their 

mutual love is deep — for it is the love of young, unworn, 

vaexhausted hearts, which meet in each other the only 

human objects on whom to pour forth their fulness of 

a&ction : and still it is seanene — for it is the love of happy 

beings^ who know not sufieriag even by name; whose inno« 

cence excludes not only the tumults, but the thought of 

jealousy and shame; who, '* imparadised in one QCooXVieV^ 

^tm/* scarce dream of futurity — so blessed >a then y^^^^t^X 
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\mi\fr. We will not 8ay, tlmt we envy our first parents; k 
wc ivv\ tliut then* limy he higher happiness than thein^ 
a happineHH won through struggle with inward and outward 
iboH, the happinoKs of power and moral victoryj the hapii- 
nesM ol' (liKiiiterested Hacrifices and wide-spread loTe, tte 
happiness uf houndless ho]>e, and of " thouffhta which wu* 
(ler Uirough eternitv." i^^till there are times, when tbe 
spirit, oppressed witii pain« worn with toil, tired of tnimiit, 
sick at the sight of guilt, wounded in its love, baffled inik 
ho|>e, and treuihling in its faith, almost longs for the " wiaa 
of a dove, that it might fly away,** and take refuge amiu 
tlie " shady howers," the " vernal airs," the ** roses withoS 
tliorns," the quiet, the heauty, the loveliness of Eden. It 
is the contrast of this deep peace of Paradise with tk 
storms of life, which gives to tlie fourth and fifth boob flf 
this ]>oem a charm so iiresistible, tliat not a few vooM 
sooner relinquish tlie two first books, with all their nb* 
limity, than part with these. It has sometimes been nii 
tliat tlie English language has no good pastoral poeli;. 
We would ask. In what age or country has the pastonl 
reed breathed such sweet strains, as are borne to at a 
"tlie odoriferous wings of gentle gales/' from MilUni 
Paradise ? 

We should not fulfil our duty, were we not to sayoie 
word on what has been justly celebrated, — the harmony of 
Milton's versification. His numbers have the prime chin 
of expressiveness. They vary with, and answer to the 
deutli, or tenderness, or sublimity of his conceptions; ul 
hold intimate alliance witli the soul. Like Michael Ao- 
gelo, in whose hands tlie marble was said to be flexAle, 
he bends our language, which foreigners reproach with 
hardness, into whatever forms the subject demands. AD 
tlie treasures of sweet and solemn sound are at his coib- 
mand. Words, harsh and discordant in the writings of 
less gi^ed men, flow through his poetry in a full stream of 
harmony. This power over language is not to be ascribe! 
to Milton's musical ear. It belongs to the soul. It iis 
gift or exercise of genius, which has power to impiess itsetf 
on whatever it touches ; and finds or frames in sounds, mo- 
tions, and material fbnns, correspondences and harmoditf 
^ith its own fervid thoughts and feelings. 

vTAmuiMf* 



^^^H IK PUOSE. 

P" Wil injure* Etoqaeaee.. 

L To all those rules which art furnishes for conducting 
Ike plan of a discourse, we proceed to subjoin a general 
llCale, from which oratora, and especially Cnristian orators, 
ilfught never to swerve. 

;.t When auch begin their career, the zeal for the salvation 
>i^ souls which animates them, doth not render them always 
Hnmindriil of the glory which follows great success. A 
pllind desire to eliine and to please, is often at the expense 
l^that substantial honour which might be obtained, were 
ney to give themselves up to the pure emotions of piety, 
mhich so well agree with tlie sensibility necessary to elo- 

D It is, unquestionably, to be wished, that he who devotes 
pimself to the arduous labour which preaching requires, 
mhould be wholly ambitious to reader himself useful to the 
sxuse of religion. To such, reputation can never be a 
mufficient recompense. But if motives so pure have not 
l^nfficient sway in your breast, calculate, at least, the advan- 
ilsges of self-love; and you may perceive how inseparably 
Uwnnected these are with the success of your ministry. 
]^ Is it on your own account that you preach ? Is it for you 
tlhatreligion assembles her votaries in a temple P You ought 
piever to indulge so presumptuous a thought. However, I 
wnly consider you as an orator. Tell me, then, what is 
wtia you call Eloquence ? Is it the wretched trade of irai- 
[tttting that crimiiMl, mentioned by a poet in hjs satires, 
iVho " balanced his crimes before his judges with antithe- 
||V8 ?" Is it the puerile secret of forming jejune quibbles ? — 
||^ rounding periods? — of tormenting one's-self by tedious 
Mtudies, in order to reduce sacred instruction into a vain 
'ninusement? Is this, then, tl)e idea which you have con~ 
lieeived of that divine art, which disdains fnvolous orua- 
i.Bients, which sways the most numerous assemblies, and 
iwbich bestows on a single man the most personal and 
, majestic of all sovereignties? Are you in quest of glory f 
(»-Vou fly from it. Wit alone is never sublime ; and it 
'jB only by the vehemence of the passions, that you cani 
^become eloquent. 

y Reckon up all the illustrious orators. Will you tind' 
IdQong them conceited, subtle, or epigrammatic writers?-. 
No: these immortal men confiiied their attemvtato vi.ffe<A; 
^nd persuade; and their having been B.\'«a.'^% i\m^|^,^ 
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that which will always render them great. How is M 
You wish to proceed in their footsteps^ and yoa ttoop ti 
the degrading pretensions of a rhetorician ! and ^^n ip- 
pear in the ibnn oi' a mendicant, solicitinff *M>'nmfiFfntU' 
iipom those very men who ought to tremble at your ftit 
Recover from this ignominy. Be eloquent by zeal, iniliii 
of being a mere decl aimer through vanity. And be » 
sured, that the most certain method of preaching wcU k 
yourself, is to preach usefully to others. Jinf 



r 



On the Dipiity of Human NainrA 

I ANTICIPATE from some an objection to this poatia 

drawn, as they will say, from experience. I may be toH 

that I have talked of the godlike capacities of hoss 

nature, and have s])oken of man as a divinity ; and ihn 

it will be asked, are the warrants of this high estlmale i 

our race P I may be told that I dream* and that I km 

peopled the world with the creatures of my lonely imagia 

tion. What ! Is it only in dreams that beauty and loft 

liness have beamed on me from the human couatCBua 

— that I have heard tones of kindness, which have tkilU 

through my heart, — that I have found symnathy in nfe 

ing, and a sacred joy in friendship ? Are all the gnatvl 

good men of past ages only dreams ? Are such namn ■ 

Moses, Socrates, Paul, Alfred, Milton, only the fictioB 

of my disturbed slumbers P Are the great deeds ofhiilai! 

the discoveries of philosophy, the creations of genius, o^ 

visions? Oh! no. I do not dream when I speak of tb 

divine capacities of human nature. It was a real wgt'n 

which I read of patriots and martyrs, — of Fenebn tfl 

Howard, of Hampden and Washington. And tell me mC 

that these were prodigies, miracles, immeasurably npa^ 

ated from their race ; for their very reverence, vhick IM 

treasured up and hallowed their memories^-— 4lie voy Ml' 

timents of admiration and love with which' their. BMi 

are now heard, show that the principles of their flinfs 

are diffused through all your breasts. The germs olad^ 

lime virtue are scattered liberally on oar eailh. U0 

often have I seen, in the obscurity of domsBtic lifci 

strength of love, of endurance, of pious troft, ot- 

resolution, which in a p\x\A\c vj^hero irould fainre 

public hofnagel I caimi^ W.^V^ ^^ 



<©. felicity!" — Wlule the (coUiless was thus speaking, I 
stretched out my arms towards her with, a vehemence which 
^[oke my slumbers. The chill devs were falling around 
Ifte, iiud the shades of evening stretched over the land- 
•Cftpe- I hastened homeward, and resigned the night to 
filence and meditatiou. A'thiii'i Miscellaniea. 



J" The Planetary and Terreitrial Worlds. 

,, To us, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the 
Ipost extensive orb that uur eyes caa any where behold : 
^is also clothed with verdure, dislinguished by trees, and 
Udorued with a variety of beautiful decorations; whereas, 
O a spectator placed on oue ol' the planets, i 



»in aspect, looks all luminous, and no larger thaa a spot, 
o beings who dwell at still greater distances, it entirely 
^tiiappears. That which we call alternately the morning 
«nd the evening star — as in one part of the orbit she ridea 
loremasL in the procession of night; in the other, ushers in 
Hid aiUicipates the dawn — is a. planetary world. This 
planet, ami the nine others that su wonderfully vary their 
f^yHtic dance, are in themselves dark bodies, and shine 
^ly by reflection ; have fields, and seas, and skies of llieir 
^d; are himished with alJ accommodations lor animal 
■jbsistence, and are supposed to be the abodes of inlellec- 
^ul life: all which, together with our earthly habitation, 
^ dependent on that grand disoeuser of divine munifi- 
Keuce, the sun; receive their lignt from the distribution 
fi his rays, and derive their comfort Irom his benign 
jigency. 

|Aj The sun, which seems to perform its daily stages through 
Jhe sky, is, in this respect, fixed and immoveable; it is the 
flReat aide of heaven, about which the globe we jnliabll, 
sod other more spacious orbs, wheel their stated courses. 
ifbe sun, though seemingly smaller than the dial It illn- 
|KU)EiIes, is abundantly larger than this whole earth, on 
^iihich so many lofly mounmins rise, and such vast oceans 
^l>U. A line extending from side to side, through the 
fecnlre of that resplendent orb, would measure more than 
tight hundred thousand miles; a girdle formed to go 
lil^nd its circnmterencti, would require a length of millions. 
Kere its solid content to be estimated, the account would 
helm our understanding, aud \)e Q.\va(A\. \)«-;ovA 'd^'fc - 
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power of language to express. Are we ataitled at thcK 
reports of philosophy P Are we ready to cr^ out, in a tm- 
spoK of surprise, " tiow mighty is the Being who kindd 
so prodigious a fire; and keeps alive, from age to Bge,» 
enormous a mass of flame ! " let us attend our pfailoM]dpe 
guides, and we shall be brought acquainted with speaiii- 
lions more enlarged and more inflaming. 

This sun, with all its attendant planets, is but a icn ! 
little part of the grand machine of the uniyerse : every its; 
though in appearance no bigger than the diamond M 
glitters upon a lady's ring, is really a yast globe, like tk ' 
sun in size and in glory ; no less spacious, no less ba* 
nous, than the radiant source of day. So that eyery ito 
is not barely a world, but the centre of a magnificent m 
tern ; has a retinue of worlds, irradiated by its beams, ni 
revolving round its attractive influence; aJI which aie lot 
to our sights in unmeasurable wilds of ether. That Ac 
stars appear like so many diminutive, and scarcely it 
tinguishable points, is owing to their immense and \w» 
ceivable distance. Immense and inconceiyable indeed i 
is; since a ball, shot from a loaded cannon, and flyif ' 
with unabated rapidity, must travel, at this impetaousnl^ 
almost seven hundred thousand years, before it could lori 
the nearest of these twinkling luminaries. 

While, beholding this vast expanse, I leam my owBtf>' 
treme meanness, I would also discover the abject fitdesa 
of all terrestrial things. What is the earth, with- all ks 
ostentatious scenes, compared with this astonishing^y.^pmi 
furniture of the skies P What, but a dim specks hutj 
perceivable in the map of the universe P It is obscJiei If 
a very judicious writer, that if the sun himself, whidi ff* 
lightens this part of the creation, were exting^iahed; tfi 
all the host of planetary worlds, which moye about kJK 
were annihilated, they would not be missed by aneyelW 
can take in the whole compass of nature, any more tip 
a grain of sand upon the seanshore. The bulk of wUd 
they consist, and the space whidi they occupy, aiw so cf* 
ceedingly little in comparison of the whole, that tiMik>lp> 
would scarcely leave a blank in the immensity of GsA 
works. If then, not our globe only, but this whole suini 
be so very diminutive, what is a kingdom or a 'Coadky^ 
What are a few lordships, or the so-mnch-a dmif HL pgtri* 
monies of those who are staled x^ealthy P When I iseM* 
ure them with my own \\lt\e i^VtXMic^^^dM^ «w^ vi^^lNrf 
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IW><1 bloated dimeiuions : but, when I take the u 
rJHy Blaadard, how scooty is their size! how contemptible 
iiivii figure! They shrink into pompous nothings. 



Effects of Sympathy in the Dtatresset of Olhers. 
To examine this point concemiDg the effect of trugeUy 
in a. proper manner, we must previously consider, hon we 
ore allected by the feeling of our fellow-creatures in cir- 
•omslanceB of real distreBS, I am convinced we have a 
i^gree of delight, and ibat no small one, in the real mia~ 
drluueB and pains of others; for, let the affection be what 
it will in Kppearance, if it does not make us shun Bueh ob- 
jects, — if, on the contrary. It iaduces us to approach them 
' — if it makes us dwell upon ihem ; in this case, I suppose, 
*re must have a delight or pleasure, of some species or 
other, in contemplating objects of this kind. Do we not 
read tlie authenUc histories of scenes of this nature, with 
•a much pleasure as romances or poems, where the inci- 
dents are fictitious ? The prosperity of no empire, and 
tiie grandeur of no king, can so agreeably affe^ in the 
reading, as the rain of the state of Macedoii, and ttie 
idislresses of its unhappy prince. Such a catastrophe 
touches us in history, as much as the destruction of Troy 
does in fable. Our delight, in cases of this kind, is very 
greatly heightened, if the sufferer be some excellent person, 
.-who smks under an unwor^y fortune. Scipio and Cato 
are both virtuous characters; but we are more deeply 
affected by the violent death of the one, and the ruin rf 
j the great cause he adhered to, than with the deserved 
Ltriumplis and uninterrupted prosperity of the other; for 
I'laror is a passion which always produces delight when it 
j does not press too close, and pity is a passion aecompa- 
' Died with pleasure, because it arises from love and social 

ikflection. Whenever we are formed by nature to a 
ective purpose, the passion which animates us to it is 
tended with delight, or a pleasure of some kind, let the 
■ tnbject-matter be what it will: and, as our Creatoi' has 
^designed we should be noited together by so strong a bond , 
,*lu that of sympathy, he has iherefore twisted along with 
tt a proportionable quantity of this ingredient ; and alwayj ' 

6 -in the greatest proportion where our 8yni\»atU5 i* mwA 
'Vented, in the distresses of otliCTa. U"^» v*^*.«^wv ■«»» 
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simply painful, we should shun, with the rreatest care, ill 
persons and places that could excite such a psunian; h 
some, who are so far gone in indolence, aa not Co endiR 
any strong: impressions, actually do. But the caae ia 1rid^ 
ly different with the greater part of mankind : there if no 
spectacle we so eagerly pursue, as that of some uncommoi 
and grievous calamity ; so that, whether the miafiMtwie ii 
before our eyes, or whether they are turned back to it ii 
history, it always touches with delight; bat it ia not as ; 
uiunixed delight, but blended with no small Mntiriiiffa .' 
The delight we have in such things, hindera urn fiponaha- 
ning scenes of misery ; and the pain we feel, pranqili ■ 
to relieve ourselves in relieving those who aufl^: and lU 
this, antecedent to any reasoning, by an instinct that WDiki 
us to its own purposes, iiithout our concurreiice. Bmk 



An Exhortation to the Study of Eloquence. 

I CANNOT conceive any thing more excellent^ than to < 
be able, by language, to captivate the afiectiona, to chsn 
the understanding, and to impel or restrain the will of wbik , 
assemblies, at pleasure. Among every free people, eae- 
cially in peacenil, settled governments, this single artla 
always eminently flourished, and alwaya exercised tk 
greatest sway. For what can be more snrpriaing, thi 
that, amidst an infinite multitude, one man should appeir» 
who shall be the only, or almost the only man caimole of 
doing what Nature has put in every man a. power P Ot, 
can any thing impart such exouisite pleasure to the M 
and to the intellect, as a speecn in wmch the iriadom ^ 
dignity of the sentiments, are heightened by the ntaoit 
force and beauty of expression? Is there any thiBf * 
commanding, so grand, as that the eloquence of one ■> 
should direct the inclinations of the people, the oonacieBflB 
of judges, and the majesty of senates ? Nay, farther^ flP 
aught be esteemed so great, so generous, so public-apirilpi 
as to assist the suppliant, to rear the prostmte, to coaflS' 
nicate happiness, to avert danger, and to aave &- Ukif" 
citizen from exile P Can any thing be so neceaauT»aii> 
keep those arms always in readiness, with which. yoOr 0i 
defend yourself, attack the profligate, and xednmffi 
own, or your counWft ^vrow^? , . ■ 

But, let US conaideT li!b\« <>'*«*'v«^^v^^^i>">|^ \^^ ^^^j^^^^ 
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._.iiii puUtc buainess, and irom its wonderful efficacy ta 1 
populur B«Eemblies, at the hax, and iu the Eeoute; can any ] 
thing be more agreeable, or more endearing in private lii^ I 
than elegant lEkuguagei* For the great characterisdc j)f 1 
our nature, and what eminently distinguishes us frop* I 
biiites, ia the faculty of social couverBation, the power otM 
expressiag onr thoughts and sentimeuts by nords. T' 
excel mankind, therefore, in the exercise oi' that very tnlet, 
which gives them the preference to the brute creation, Ow 
nhot every body must not only admire, bnl look upon a~ 
the just object of the most indefatigable pursuit, Andnon, 
to mention the chief point of all, what other power could I 
have been of Builicient efficacy to bring together the vagrant J 
individuals of the human race; to tame their savage maa- 1 
ners; to reconcile them to souial life; and, after cities 1 
were founded, to mark out laws, forms, and constitution^ ,| 
for their government? — Let me, in a few words, sum up I 
this almost boundless subject. I lay it down as a masini, 4 
that upon the wisdom and abilities of an accomplished 1 
orator, not only his own dignity, but the welfare of vast i 
numbers of individuals, and even of the whole state^ must J 
greatly depend. Therefore, young gentlemen, go on : pif J 
the study in which you are engaged, for your own honour, ' 
' the advantage of your liienas, and the service of your ' 
, country. Cicero. 

-\ Oa Ihe Cullivation of Ike Intellectual Powers. 

A DOTv peculiarly applicable to the season of youth, 

• ■is the diligent cultivation of the intellectual powen. 
I'Yourti is the time, my young friends, for forming good 
(*-inenlal habits, and acquiring those liberal and rational 

• tastes, which will prove a source of llie purest happineu 
>'to the very close of eitistence. Now or never is the time I 
" for giving a bent to the character. As yet, you are not , 

■ 'deeply involved in the perplexing cares of life; as yet, 
.( jou are not the slaves of any low and debasing habits: 
•'your minds and all their best powers are your own; your 

■ *ieurioaly is awake; and your attention capable of bein; j 
(•'easily directed and fiied to any object—to any pursuit. 
^Yours are the light and cheerful spirits — the ever-active i 
flinterest — the clearand unembarrassed memory; your8,the 
.'joyous hope and eager expectation, which at once dispose L 
'•jonr minds to seok for knowledge, ani (\\wXvV^ ^ie«i Skr I 
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gaining it For you, nature unlocks her stores, and art 
displays her thousand vonden; to you, are opened the 
wiae fields of science; to you, is unrolled the ample nj^ 
of history; and for your instruction and delight, is n- 
corded all that the sage has thought, and the poet ran^ 
To aid your progress, and increase your knovledj^, liw 
numerable schemes are devised, and institution^ rem, 
which invite you into the paths of wisdom, and lavish m 
you the opportunities of improvement. These are fle , 
prospects of your happy period. Let them, not be oAiri I 
you m vain. Let not " wisdom cry, and nnderstanfill i 
put foi-th her voice, in the top of high places, by the nj 
in the places of the paths;" while you torn a deaf ear ll 
her counsels, and go aside into the ways of fidly: M 
rather, in every thing good and liberal — in every tluK 
connected with the progress of truth and knowle^gpe anl 
virtue and vital religion — endeavour to prove yonraehv 
worthy of the age in which you live, and of the conntif 
to which you belong. 

Learn, also, to be modest in your demeanoor, loidyia 
heart, and humble in your opinion of yourselves. Ite 
is no quality more engaging and attractive in youth tbn 
modesty. What says the wisest of men? ** l^eest fboBi 
man wise in his own conceit? There is more hope of » 
fool than of him." An individual s modest opinion tt 
himself, is a tolerable accurate test of his real merit; asi 
if this be true of men in general, it is still more so of 
young people, who can have but little knowledge, ui 
still less experience. Rashness, petulance, and aelf-coa- 
ceit, will sometimes hurry even well-meaning young M^ 
sons into mistakes, which they could not foresee — ^penap 
into crimes, which they would have blushed and trenbU 
to think of before-hand. Enter, then, the paths of Vk 
cautiously and circumspectlv, distrustful of youndfOk 
and willing to be advised and directed by those who oc 
wiser and more experienced. Feel your own wesknoi 
and liability to err, and it will lead you to cultmie i 
devotional spirit; acknowledge your own ignorance ai^ 
want of experience, and it will dispose you to lean 190 
your parents; confess the feebleness of your abilities, an' 
the small extent of your knowledge, and it will y tfipnlifc 
you to improve your minds diligentlv, and may Ik ft 
means of ultimately leading you to the highest attWB- 
ments in knowledge aud va&dom. T^i^' 
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7^ FalUa Leaf. 
The fallen leaf!" A^in and Again I repealed t 
[o myself, nhen, ajt«r traversin"; the avenue n 
some time, 1 had inadvertently eteppea inlo a he^ fl 
these mementoes of the departing yew. This trivial inq 
dent broke in upon a gay and buoyant train of though^ 
and, as for a single moment I stood fixed to the spot, t' 
irords of tlie prophet fell with a deep and painliil meani 
upon my heart. I resujned toy nalk, and would bavfl 
resumed with pleasure the tjain uf thought that had beei 
broken, but in vain; and idien I again reached tlie plac 
vhcre the fallen leaves were collected, I made a long 
pause. With how loud a voice did they f^eak of the ei 
cf ail things! how Ibrcibly remind me, that those busji 
projects which at that moment agitated my heart, i 
like them, fade, and be carried away in tlie tide of lif^ 
The leaves fade away, and leave the parent stem desolatcu 
l>ut, in a few short months, they will bud and bloom agal 
other leaves, as gay as those were, will supply their plac 
and clothe the forest with as bright a gi'een. And is 
not so with the heart? We are separated from those wl|^^ 
are now most dear to us, or they fade away inlo the tDrabifl 
new interests are excited, new friendships contracted, ani^V 
every tbrmer image is ellaced and forgotten. 

My eye now rested on the venerable pile of buildiw I 
heiore me: it seemed but as yesterday, since tlie masler^l 
tiiat stately mjuision slood at the gate to welcome mf I 
arriral; and now, where was he? — Gone — and for everi > 
The accents oJ' his voice were never again to h 
my eye was to behold him no more. — As these thought! I 
passed through my mind, a slight breeze, for a moment .1 
agitated the naked branches: it helped to complete t^ I 
work of desolatuin; and several of the alill remaiuiof I 
leaves were waded to my feet. How indiscriminately ffeig I 
here mingled — the pride of the ibrest, the majestic oai^ T 
tlie trembling aspen, the graceftil poplar, with all the triljf I 
of iaferitff shrubs! Here lay all that remained of theif I 
once-gay foliage — one un distinguishable mass of decayg. I 
with no mark lo point out to which they had original^ 1 
belonged. Aiid shall not Death, the great leveller, reduop I 
us to the same state of equality? The great, the nohlej 1 
I Ahelenmed, thebeautifid — wbeulhey lay dij«allKuVv^'u4» 
ill tiio gmve — what are they more dian >i\fc \wis«i. "i* 
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lowly, and the worthless ? They leave a name behind dm 
for a short time, and then — ^how soon are the beat bebred 
forgotten ! Feelings such as these must have been UAi br 
thousands; and, whilst they serve to temper the enjoyiMiii 
of pros|K>rity, they contribute also to smooth the mggid 
path ol' life, and calm the sufferings of the wounded spoi 
Since, whether one day has been bright or cloudy,- ipriM I 
and summer must, ere long, give place to autumn;. tM • 
then comes the winter, when we, too, must fade as tbsM ■ 

....^_ Jbumfmnt ' 

Happiness. 

What is earthly happiness ? — that phantom, of which le 
hear so much and see so little; whose promises aieoDi> 
stantly given, and constantly broken, but as constantij 
believed; that cheats us with the sound instead of At 
substance, and with the blossom instead of the fruit. Ai- 
ticipation is her herald, but disappointment is her coa* 
paiiion; the first addresses itself to our imagination, ths 
would believe; but the latter to our experience, that asit 
Happiness, that grand mistress of the ceremonies in tk 
dance of life, impels us through all its mazes and meii- 1 
derings, but leads none of us by the same route. Jbii' 
tippus pursued her in pleasure, Socrates in wisdom, td 
Epicurus in both; she received the attentions of etck 
but bestowed her endearments on none of them. Wanei 
by their failure, the stoic adopted another mode of pi^ 
ferring his suit: he tliought, by slandering, to obtain her; 
by shunning, to win her; and proudly presumed, thut, by 
fleeing her, she would turn and follow him. She is <fe- 
ceitful as the calm that precedes the hurricane; smooths 
the water at the edge of the cataract; and beautiful ai tke 
rainbow, that smiling daughter of the storm: hut, liks tki 
image in the desert, she tantalizes us with a delusion, tW 
distance creates, and that contiguity destroys; yet,ioftai 
when unsought she is found, and when unexpected .oAs 
obtained : while those who search for her the most ^ 
gently, fail the most, because they seek her: who^ sfe ■ 
not. Anthony sought her in love; Brutus, in gk)r^i.Ca- 
sar, in dominion. The first found disgrace;. tki^,ssffl*i 
disgust; the last, ingratitude; and each, destruetiQ#.ji .n- 

To some she is more kind, but not less cruel: ah^lspli 
them her cup, and t]aey di\v^ «s«w \i^ ^^tox^of^^lioiy sfl^ I 
they doubt whether ihe^ aifeiiyiu-r-V\^ Yto«^,.^i(B8a^l 



f <hat they are gods — willi Alesnuder, On some slie smites, 

1 Napoleon, with tM aspect more bewitching; thRIi 

if an Itnlmn aiin; but it is only to make her frowfi 

I the more terrible, and, by one short caress, to embitter 

the. pangs of stnaralion. Ambition, avarice, love, revenge, 

I sill uiese seek her, and her alone: alas! they are neither 

presented to her, nor will she come to them. She Ae- 

spatches, however, to them her envoys. To ambition, she 

. Bends power; to avarice, wealth; to love, jealousy; 16 

1 ttvenge, remorse: — alea! what are these, but so many 

I other names for vexation or disappointment! Neither is 

I she to be won by flatteries nor brrbes : she is to be gained 

I l>y waging war against her enemies, much sooner than by 

I paying any particular court to herself. Those that con- 

i ^uer her adversaries, will find that they need not go to 

fcer; for she will come unto them. 

None bid so hi^ Ibr her as kings; few are more will- 
ing, none more able, to purchase her alliance at the fnlleM 
" torice. But she has no more respect for kings, than for 
\ their subjects; she mocks them, indeed, with the empW 
1 show of a visit, by sending to their palaces all her equi- 
I page, her pomp, and her train ; but she comes not herself.. 
[ what, then, detains her? She is tniTelling incognito, to 
I Iteep a private assignation with contentment, and to partake 
of a conversation and a dinner of herbs, with some humbU, 
liut virtuous peasant, in a cottage. Anunymoui. 

I 3»/ Idiot. 

A pnon widow, in a small town in the north of England, 

' kept a booth or stall of apples and sweetmeats. She had 

. an idiot child, so utterly helpless and dependent, that he 

j 'did not appear to be ever alive to anger or self-delence. 

He sat all day at her feet, and seemed to be possessed of 

II no olher sentiment of the human kind, than confidence in 
\ Ilia mother's love, arid a dread of the schoolboys, by whom 

ie was often annoyed. His whole occupation, as he sat 
I on the ground, was in swinging backwards an(l forwards, 
r»in^ing"pBl-laI"in a low pathetic voice, only interrupted 
I'lA intervals on the appearance of any of his tormentors, 
lyhcn he dung to his mother in alarm. From morning tO 
EyVening he sung his plaintive and aimless ditty; at night, 
rfrhen his poor motlier gathered op het Itltie NiTLie^ \« \^ 
pnnr hooK, BO dipidrahle did his defecte a^^w ,'&')A,"^tifl' 
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she carried her table on her head, her stock of little mo^* 
chandise iu her lap, and her stool in one hand, she m 
obliged to lead him by the other. Ever and anon, as any 
of the schoolboys appeared in view, the lianiileas thiii 
clung close to her, and hid his face in her bosom &r pro- 
tection. A human creature so far below the standard «/ 
humanity, was nowhere ever seen: he had not even tb 
shallow cunuiug which is often found nny^ny these unfifr | 
ished beings; and his simplicity could not even be meii- j 
ured by the standard we would apply to the cn^pacity of i ! 
lamb. Yet it had a feeling rarely manifested even m the 
affectionate do^, and a knowlecfge never shown by wj 
mere animal. He was sensible of his mother's kindnoi; 
and how much he owed to her care. At nighty when ik 
spread his humble pallet, though he knew not prayer, ov 
could comprehend the solemnities of worship, he prostntri 
himself at her feet; and, as he kissed them mumbled i 
kind of mental orison, as if in fond and holy devotin. 
In the morning, before she went abroad to reanme hs 
station in the market-place, he peeped anxiously oat to 
reconnoitre the street; and, as onen as he saw any oflk, 
schoolboys in the way, he held her firmly back^ niui fli| 
his sorrowful " pal-lal." 

One day th^ poor woman and her idiot boy wex^uaad 
from the market-place; and the charity oi some oflk 
neighbours induced them to visit her hovel. They iboi 
her dead on her sorry couch, and the boy sitting hoik 
her, holding her hand, swinging and singing hu pidfti 
lay more sorrowfully than he had ever done befbie. & 
could not speak, but only utter a brutish gobble; sok- 
times, however, he looked as if he comprehend^ iKMiiftf^ 
of what was said. On this occasion, when the neigUNBi 
spoke to him, he looked up with the tear in his eye; wi 
clasping the cold hand more tenderly, sunk the stnii (t 
his mournful " pal-lal " into a softer and sadder key. ft 
spectators, deeply affected, raised him fi*om the boay; fd 
he surrendered his hold of the earthly hand without icfl^ 
ance, retiring in silence to an obscure comer of the iocs 
One of them, looking towards the others, said to dva 
"Poor wretch! what shall we do with him?" Attbt 
moment, he resumed his chant; and, lifting two handtt 
of dust from tlie floor, sprinkled it on his head, and nifi 
with a wild and clear Wucct-i^Veicvws ^thos, " psMal^ 
pal-lal." l»xMAe«)<Ki«^^MbM^ 
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The Departed Spirits of Oie Jvft are Spectators of our 
Conduel on Earth. 

tf ROM "hat happened on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion', we may inter', not only thdt ihe separated epirits of 
.. good' men' live' and act', and enjoy' happiness'; but that 
. Uiey take some interest in the business of this' world, and 
' even that tiieir interest' in it hns a connection' with the 
! jiursuits' and habits' of their former' iife. Th« virUioas 
I cares which occupied them on earth', foUoir them into th«ir 
[ jiew' ahode. Moses' and Elias' had spent the days of tlietr' 
lejnporal pilgrimage in promoliog among their brethren', 
the knowledge' and the worship' of the true God'. Tluqr 
are still' attentive to the same great object; and, eiiraj^ 
.tured' at the prospect of its advancement', they descend' 
1 lon this occasion' to animate' the labours' of Jesus', and to 
\ prepare him for Ida victory' over the powere of bell'. 
> . . What a deLght£il subject of contemplaliou' does tj«B 
reflection open' to tlie pious' and benevoleujt' mind! what 
B spring' does it give to all the l>eUereuergie3 of the heart'-! 
Ii ,Your lal)ours of love', your plans of beneficence', yonr 
!■> ftwellings of BaUsfaclJon' in the rising reputation of those 
I .whose virtues you have cherished', will nut, we have rea- 
ft .son' to hope, be terminated' by the stroke' of (teiiUi'. No' ! 
..—your spirits will still linger around the objects of tluir 
I, .former attachment'; diey will behold with rapture, eveii 
, the distant' effects of lhi»e beneficent' institutions' which 

E.they once' delighted' to rear'; tliey will watch with a plow 
■.satisfaction over the i^owing prosperity of tJie couulry' 
|i nliich they loved'; witli a parent's londuess', and a parent's 
itiCKultaiton', they will sljare' in the liune' of tlieir virfuoui' 
itftusterity'; and—by Uie pennission lA' God' — ihey ms^ 
P ^descend', at tines', as guardian' anjiels', lo shield' than. 
l..>oin diui^'^'', auti to conduct' llteailo \;\Qii[Y\ 4* 
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Of all' the thoughts' that can enter the human mUf, 
this' is one of the most aniinating^ and consolatory'. It 
scatters flowers' around the bed of death\ It enafolnW 
who are left behind', to support with firmness^ the dcfHfr 
ure' of our best beloved inends', becauae it teadiea' « 
Uiat they are not lost to us for ever\ They are still* €■ l 
friends. Though they be now gone to another^ apartnol [ 
in our Father's house, they have carried' with them'lk t 
remembrance' and the feeling' of their former' attachmaaf. 
Though invisible' to us — they bend from their desWii 
on high', to cheer' us in our pilgrimage' of lduty\li 
rejoice' with us in .our prosperit/y and, in the hoar d 
virtuous' exertion', to shed' through our souls', the U» 
sedness' of heaven'. FimloftL 



Time and Manner of the Arrival of Deaih, 

Death is called, in Scripture, the land withoot w 
order ; and, without any order, the king of terrors naln 
his approaches in the world. The commission given fies 
on high, was, " Gro into the world: Strike! strike! so d«l 
that the dead may alarm the living." Hence it is, tlst 
we seldom see men running the full career of life; graf* 
ing old among their children's children, and then falliv 
asleep in the arms of nature, as in the embraces of a kia) 
mother — coming to the grave like a shock of com fnlly ripe, 
like flowers that shut up at the close of the day. DmA 
walks through the world without any order. He delighb 
to surprise, to give a shock to mankind. Hence, he lesm 
the wretehed to prolong the line of their sorrowB, and oil 
off the fortunate in the midst of their career ; he siiisi 
the aged to survive himself, to outlive life, to stalk sbM 
the ghost of what he was; and aims his arrow at lh 
heart of the young, who puts the evil day far from hia 
He delights to see the feeble carrying Uie vigoroiii to 
the grave, and the father building the tomb of hls^dd- 
dren. Often, when his approaches are least expected,' li 
bursts at once upon the world, like an earthquake inf At 
dead of night, or thunder in the serenest sky. AH^ ssa 
and conditions he sweeps away without diBtinetion: ik 
young man just entering into life, high in hope^ -dMrt 
^th joy, and promisiitvg lo Yi\in&«\i ^ Wtl^ of "^ears^'Ai 
father of a family » from the eia^swAWr q& W -^^A^ " "■ 
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i)- the man of the world, when his designs are ripening 
Kecution, and the long-*xpected crisis of enjoymeni 
Bcenig to approach. These, and alt others, are hurried 
prumiscuously off the stage, and laid, without order, in 
the cammoQ grave. Every palh in ihc world leads to the 
toDih, and every hour in life htith been to some the last 

•■ Without order, too, is the manner of death's approach. 
'The king of terrors wenrs a thousand forms; pains and 
iJisenses— a numerouB and a direful train — compose bii 
>Vost. Marking out unhappy man for their prey, they 
i*tlack the seat of life, ortheseat of understanding; hurry 
h^m off the stage in an instant, or make him pine by slow 
'Uegrees. Blasting the bloom of life, or trailing till the 
■''decline, according to the pathelic picture of Solomon, 

" they make the strong men bow themselves, and the keep- 

_.■§ of the house tremble; make tlie grinders cease; bring 
llhe daughters of music low; darken ^e sun, and the moon, 
' and the stars; scatter fears in tlie way, and make desire 
'itself to fail; until the silver cord be loosed, and the golden 

^>wl be broken; when the dust returns to the dust as it 
-was, and the spirit ascends to God who gave it." 

Logan. 



On the Threatened Invasion in 1S03. 
By a series of criminal enterprises, by the success of 
.guilty ambition, the liberties of Europe have been grad- 
'Ualiy eKtinguished. The subjugation of Holland, Swit- 
zerland, and the free towns of Germany, has completed 

'<|hat catastrophe; and we ace t]je only people in the east- 

P«m hemispberei who are in possession of efjual laws, and 
^ free constitutioD. Freedom, driven from every spot on 
the Continent, has sought au asylum in a country which 
»ho always chose for her favourile abode: but she is pur- 

I sued even here, and threatened with destruction. Th^ 
inundation of lawless power, after covering Ihe whole earthy 
'thi'eatens to follow us here; and we are most esactly, 
'Xii0«t critically placed in tlie only aperture where it can M 
•uccessfiilly repelled — in the Thermopylae of the world. 
As fsjT as the interests of freedom are concerned — the 
Wost important by far of subiunitry interests! — you, my 
couiilrymen, sland in tlie capacity of the federwl i«^^**- 

.■enlatives of the human race; tot w'lUi \trai\V,\*\o wSMK 
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mine u nder God— in what condition the Irnimtt pNtnl) 
shall be bom. Their fortunes are entjniatad to yonr em; 
and on your conduct, at this moment, depondt the cobv 
and complexion oi their destiny. If litorty, «Aer U^ 
extinguiuied on the Continent, ib fuffeied to ezpin hen; 
whence \h it ever to emerge in the midat of that thick ni||l 
tluLt will invest itP It remains with ^ou, then, to decM^ 
whether that iieedom, at whose voice the JungiloHrf 
£uro|>e awoke from the sleep of a^^, to nm • caies 4 
virtuous emulation in every thing great and good; lb 
Ireedom which dispelled the mists of Mipentitioni nl 
invited the nations to behold their God; whose tmpt 
torch kiudled the rays of genius, the enthusiasm of pMbjk 
and the flame of eloquence— the freedom which jniid 
into our lap opulence and arts, and embellished liw sit 
innumerable institutions and improvements, till it baoMt 
a theatre oi' wonders — it is ibr vou to decide, whether tfei 
freedom shall yet survive, or be covered with a fuui 
pall, and wrapped in eternal gloom. It ie not neoeain 
to await your determination. In the solicitude yoo fa 
to approve yourselves worthy of such a trust, every tboigll 
oi' wliat is afflicting in warfare, every ai^rehension of d» 

ger, must vanish ; and you are impatient to mingle in tk 
attle of the civilized vorld. Go then, ye delenden if 
your countrv, accompanied with every auspicious omw 
advance with alacrity into the field, where God hinrf 
musters the host to war. Religion is too much intenik^ 
in your success, not to lend you her aid. She will iW 
over this enterprise her selectest influence. "While }« 
are engaged in the field, many will repair, to the doM^ 
jnany, to the sanctuary. The iaithful of ev<ery name il 
employ that prayer which has )K)wer with Ci<mL Tht k» 
ble hands, which are unequal to any otliei* weapon, il 
frrasp the sword of the Spirit; and from myriads of ba» 
ble contrite hearts, the voice of intercession, yipplicstift 
and weeping, will mingle in its ascent to heaven, with ik 
shouts of battle, and the shock of arms« The cmM^J 
your resources, under God, is e<|ual to the justice ofyev 
cause. But should Providence determine otherwieci sboil' 
vou fall in this struggle, should the nation iall-«ryoii «l 

have the satisfaction — ^the purest allotted to mffn efhff' 

iug performed your part; your names will beenixiUedwA 
ther most illustrious di^ad, ^'Vi\V« \vMiierity to the epd d 
Sime, as oHen as the^ TeNo\N<^ \!U^ issisqN!^ ^ ^^i^ 
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and they will inceMantly nrolve them-— will torn to joa a 
reverential efe, while they moam over the freedom winch 
is entombed m your sepulchze. I cannot bat imagine, that 
the vhrtooua h^oes, legialaton, and patriots of every age 
and coantry* are bending from their elevated seats to wit^ 
nessthia oontaat, as if they were incapable, till it be brouffht 
to a invoarable issue, of enjoying their eternal repose. 
Enjoy that lepoee, illastrioos immortals ! Your mantle fell 
when you ascended; and thousands, inflamed with vour 
spirit, nod impatient to tread in your steps, are reaciy to 
swear by Him that sitteth upon the throne, and liveth for 
ever and ever, that they will protect freedom in her last 
asylnm, and never desert that cause which you sustained 
by your labours, and cemented with your blood. And thou, 
sole Ruler of the children of men, to whom the shields of 
the earth belong, gird on thv sword, thou Most Mighty ! 
Go forth with our hosts in the day of battle ! Impart, in 
addition to their hereditary valour, that confidence of suc- 
cess which springs from thy presence ! Pour into their 
hearts the spirits of daiarted heroes ! Inspire them with 
their own; and, while led by thy hand, ana fighting under 
thy banners, open thou their eyes to behold in every val- 
ley, and in every plain, what the prophet beheld by the 
same illumination — chariots of fire, and horses of fire ! 
Then shall the strong man be as tow, and the maker of 
it as a spark; and they shall both bum together, and none 
shall quench them. HalL 

The CkrUtian Mother. 

If the sex, in their intercourse, are of the highest im- 
portance to die moral and religions state of society, t^ejr 
are still more so in their domestic relations. What a pub- 
lic blessing, what an instrument of the most exalted good, 
is a VIRTUOUS Christian Mother ! It would require a 
far other pen than mine, to trace the merits of such a 
character. How many p^haps who now hear me, feel 
that they owe to it all the virtue and piety that adorns 
them; or may recollect, at this moment, some saint in 
heaven, that lMt>ught them into light, to labour for their 
happiness, temporal and eternal ! No one can be ignorant 
of the irresistible influence which such a motlmr possesses, 
in forming the hearts of her children, at a season when 
nature takes in lesson and example at every i^cit«. CiQik* 
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mine— under God-^ what condition the latoit pNtnl) 
shall be bom. Their ibrtuneg are enlmated to jwhtciii) 
and on your conduct* at this moment, deponds ib» aim 
and complexion of their destiny. If litorty, «Aar iNRf 
extinguished on the Continent, is suffered to wum hoi; 
whence is it ever to emerge in the midst of that tuck wA 
that will invest itP It remains with you, then, to dew I 
whether that ireedom, at whose voice liie- Juiig«|oH i 
£uro|>e awoke from the sleep of a^^, to ran • ^aittad 
virtuous emulation in every thing great and good; tb 
i'reedom which dispelled the mists of supentitioni ai 
invited the nations to behold their God; whaM tmpt 
torch kindled the rays of genius, the enthusiaam of poib)^ 
and the flame of eloquence— the freedom which poni 
into our lap opulence and arts, and embeUiahed Ufa nt 
innumerable institutions and improvements, till it beoMC 
■a theatre of wonders— 4t is for you to decide, whether tla 
freedom shall yet survive, or be covered with a iamd 
pall^ and wrapped in eternal gloom. It ia not iiimin 
to await your determinatioa. In the solicitude yoa m 
to approve yourselves worthy of such a truat, every ibxm^ 
uf what is afiictiug in warfare, every apprehension <tf ikfr 
ger, must vanish ; and you are impatient to mingle in tk 
battle of the civilized world. Go then, ye defenden i 
your country, accompanied with every auspicious odki; 
advance with alacrity into the field, where God *>in»MM 
musters the host to war. Religion is too much intemld 
in your success, not to lend you her aid. She will lU 
over this enterprise her selectest influence. While )tf 
are engaged in the field, many will repair to the doM^ 
many, to the sanctuary. The faithfiu of ev^&ry oame il 
employ that prayer which has power with GodL Tb# k^ 
ble hands, which are unequal to any other weaiHUip wi 
grasp the sword of the Spirit; and from myriada of h^ 
ble contrite hearts, the voice of intercession^ aupBlieatiD^ 
and weeping, will mingle in its aacent to heaven, with tb 
shouts of battle, and die shock of arma. The eitaat^ 
your resources, under God, is equal to the justice ofjQV 
cause. But should Providence determine otherwiae« aboill 
you frdl in this struggle, should the nation &il-^yoii «l 
have the satisfaction — the purest allotted to msufr— ef hp^ 
ing performed your part; your names will be^nixiUediiA 
the most illustrious dead, ^Vi\le ^^oaterity to the eni-if 
time, as often as they xexoVie xHei^ eNcoNa ^ ^^taa "^sm^ 
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,. t oWcration and experience of years, we have fountl 
IKut the objects of the soul, and met with minda coageniul 
4o our uwn, wliat pangs must it give to the heart, to think 
mt parting for ever ? We eveti contract an attHuhmeiit to 
Inanimate objects. The tree under whose shadow we have 
Vflen sat; the fieldawhere we have frequently strayed; the 
Jrill, the scene of contemplation, or the uaunt of IHendship; 
'Ibecome objects of passion to the aund, and, upon o«r 
4tnviag them, excite a temporary sorrow and regret. If 

eese dtings can atfect us with uneasiness, bow great must 
the affliction, when stretched upon that bed, th)m which 
j|lK shall rise no more, and lookiujE; about for ttie last time 
Km tlie sad circle of our weeping friends, — how great must 
liie the affliction, to dissolve at once all the attachments of 
lltfe; lo bid an eternal adieu to the friends whom we have 
llOB^ loved, and to part for ever with all that is dear below 
the sun! . But let not the Christian be disconsolate. He 
iwrts with the objects of his affection, to meet them again ; 
■0 meet them in a better world, where change never enters, 
hD<i from whose blissful mansions sorrow flies away. At 
niie resurreclion of the just — in the great assembly of the 
itoas of God, when all the family of heaven are gathered 
Mof.'-ether — not one person shall be missing, tliat was northy 
m thy affection or esteem. And if, among imperfect 
wreatures, and in a troubled world, the kind, the tender, 
\tijid the generous affections, have such power to charm the 
^eiut, that even the tears which they occasion, delight us ; 
lArhat joy unspeakable and glorious will they produce, when 
>ti>ey exist in perfect minds, and are improved hy the 
tenrtly of the heavens! Logan. 

E 

^l^at nation of Mankind, with regard lo the Things of Tiate. 

I' Btrrifnodangeristobeapprehended while the thunder 
Mf heaven rolls at a distance, believe me, when it collects 
wver our heads, we may be fatally convinced, that a wetl- 
IHient life is the only conductor that can avert the bolt. 
MJet us reflect, that time wails for no man. Sleeping or 
Mhtking, our days are on t}ie wing. If we look lo those that 
liav past, they are but aii a point. When I compare the pres- 
Hbnt aspect of this city, with that which ii exhibited within 
Hhe sbort space of my own residence ; *ha( do** vVw \'a.vi.'(. 
^iresent, hut ih** most melnnchoW prooV o\ Wtniwv \w*.\»i- 
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mine tt nder God-^ what condition ihe latapt fmMf 
shall be bom. Their ibrtuoeg are enbmstad to jwv em; 
and on your conduct, at this moment, depandi Iba Cflkv 
and complexion of their destiny. If liberty^ After U^ 
extinguished on the Continent, is suflfered to munwb heR; 
whence is it ever to emerge in the midst of that thock aUl 
that will invest itP It remains with you, then, to deai^ 
whether that ireedom, at whose voice the kingiami 
£uro|>e awoke from the sleep of a^^ea^ to nin • cntai 
virtuous emulation in every thing great aod good j Ai I 
i'reedom which dispelled the misia of auperatition, oi 
invited the nations to behold their God; whoae m^c 
torch kindled the rays of genius, the enthuaiAam of poilqk 
and the flame of eloquence— the freedom which poni 
into our lap opulence and arts, and ^">Wlliah€Kt lib ait 
innumerable institutions and improvementa, till it baoMt 
■a theatre of wonders— 4t is for you to decide, whether tfei 
fi'eedom shall yet survive, or be covered with a iuui 
pall, and wrapped in eternal gloom. It ia aot naoesw* 
to await your determination. In the solicitude yoa li 
to approve yourselves worthy of such a truat, every thosi^f 
of what is afiicting in warfare, every a[^>rehen8ion of ^ 
ger, must vanish; and you are impatient to mingle intk 
battle of the civilized vorld. Go then, ye defenden if 
your country, accompanied with every auspicious omo; 
advance with alacrity into the field, where God ^i'"^^^ 
musters the host to war. Religion is too nuich intfw^ 
in your success, not to lend you her aid. She will iW 
over this enterprise her selectest influence. While y» 
are engaged in the field, many will repair, to the cJiwrt^ 
many, to the sanctuary. The faithfru of every oai^e il 
employ that prayer which has power with Goit, Tht k^ 
ble hands, which are unequal to any other weapon* wi 
grasp the sword of the Spirit; and fr'om myriada of k^ 
ble contrite hearts, the voice of intercession, yipplicstift 
and weeping, will mingle in its ascent to heaven, witk tk 
shouts of battle, and die shock of anna« The eitaat'^ 
your resources, under God, is equal to the juatice of JQV 
cause. But should Providence determine otherwiae^aboill 
you fall in this struggle, should the nation laJl-^yoB«l 
have the satisfaction — ^the purest allotted to man— of -hph 
ing performed your part; your names will be^eonoUtdiJA 
the most illustrious dead, ^viViile Y^lerity to the eniif 
lime, as often as the^ Te\o\^<^ lik^ eN^ioNa isJL ^^i^ ^^^ifb* I 
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Danger of Delay, in Molten of Religion. 
Bv \on^ ilelaying, your conversion may become altu' 
gether impossible. 

Habit, says the proTerb, \s a second nature ; and iotlecil 
it is stron^V than the first. At tiral, we eaaWy tak« lb« 
bend, aixi are moulded by the hands of the maaler; but 
A)3 nature of our own making is proof agaiuBt alleratimi. 
The Ethiopian may os soon ebani^ his skin, and the leo- 
pard his spots; the tormented in hell may as soon rerisit 
Ae earth ; as those who have been long accustomed t.d 
(lo evil, may learn to do well. Such is the wise appoint- 
ment of Heaven, to deter sinners from delaying: their 
(epenlance. When the evil principle hath corrupted the 
♦hole capacity of the mind; when sin, by its frequency 
Bud iis duration, is woven Into the very essence of the soul, 
»nd U become part of onraelves ; when the sense, of moml 
[^!»od and evil is almost totally extinct; when conscience 
H seared, as with a hotiron; when the heart is so hard, 
Ihat tlie arrows of the Almighty cannot pierce it; and 
?Mien, by a long course of crimes, we have become, what 
Ifce Scripture most emphatically calls, " vessels of wroth 
fltted for destmclion;" — then we have filled np the meas* 
ite of our sins; then Almighty God swears in his wrath, 
liltit we shall not enter into his rest: then there remain- 
Ah no more sacrifice for sin, but a fearful looking-fbr o( 
ihiith and indignation, which sljaJl devour the adversary. 
Almighty God, weaty of bearing with the sons of men, 
delivers them over to a reprobate mind; when, hke Pha- 
b»oh, they survive only as monuments of wrath ; when, Hke 
fUSeau, they cannot find a place for repentance, ahhongh 
nbev seek it carefully with tears; when, like the foolish 
. ,_j.ins, they come knocking — but tiie door of mercy is 
l«hul for ever! 

' Further, lei me remind yon, my brethren, that if j-ou re- 
I petit not now, perhaps you will not have another opportu- 
i »hy, Von say you will repent in some futare period of time : 
bht are you sure of arriving at that ftitnre period of time r 
■a\-e you one hour in your hand ? Have yon one minute 
at your disposal ? Boast not thyself of to-morrow. Thuu 
Unowesl not what a day may bring forth. Before to-mor- 
mw, multitudes shall be in another world. Art thou sure 
■fcat thou art not of the number? Man knoweth uot l\\* 
Hme. As Ihe fishes that are taken \ti an eVA YvftV,»» '^b» 
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birds that are caught in the snare; so are the sons of ma 
snared in an evil hour. Can you recall to mind mmt d 
your companions — none of the partners of your folhes mi 
your sins, cut off in an unconverted state-— cut off petiup 
in the midst of an unfinished debauch, and hurried, m 
all their transgressions upon their heaid^ to give in Adr i 
account to GckI, the Judge of all ? Could I show you tin I 
state in which ^ey are now; could an angel firom hetTa 
unbar the gates of the everlasting prison; could yon ik 
cem the late companions of your wanton honn, om- 
whelmed with torment and despair; could you hear tk 
cry of their torment, which ascendeth up for ever and enr; 
could you hear them upbraiding you as the partnen d 
their crimes, and accusing you as in some measore h 
cause of their damnation ! — Great God ! how would pi 
hair stand on end ! how would your heart die within joi 
how would conscience fix all her stings ! and nam 
awaking a new hell within you, torment yon befixe tb 
time ! Had a like untimely fate snatched you away te 
where had you been now ? And is this tbe improvoMl 
which you make of that longer day of grace withiMl 
Heaven has been pleased to favour you ? — Is thi^ the icM 
you make to the Divine goodness, for prolonging yot 
lives, and indulging you with a longer day of repenlBwf 
Have you in good earnest determined within yourseltdK 
you will weary otit the long-suffering of Grod^ and kat 
destruction from his reluctant hand P 

I beseech, I implore you, my brethren^ in the bomb ^ 
friendship, and in the bowels of the Lord; by the tanis 
mercies of the God of Peace; by the dying loye of a en- 
cified Redeemer; by the precious promises and Mftt 
threatenings of the gospel; by all your hopes of hesm 
and fears of hell; by the worth of your immortal soih; 
and by all that is dear to men — I conjure yon to wBbif 
of the offers of mercy, and fly from the wrath to tamtr^ 
" Behold now is the accepted time, behold now is the d^ 
of salvation." All the treasures of heaven are now irptf^ 
to you; the blood of Christ is now speaking lor t|ieRW 
sion of your sins; the Church on earth staretches oot'il 
arms to receive you; the spirits of just men made paM 
are eager to enrol you amongst the number of the meaiil 
the angels and archangels are waiting to break Oat m 
new hallelujahs of }0^ onNOMr return; the whole Trinitrii 
now employed m youx \:>c^\ii]ii> ^o^ ^<^^«aSuaL«<3nl(b 
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'Son, anii Goil Uie Holy Spirit, at lias instant, call upoD, 
you, weary and heavy laden, tu come unto them, ttmi ye. 
may have reat uuto your buuIs! Loyan.. 



On Iht Dtaik of the Princess Charlotte. 

That such mi event should affect ub in u manner vtry 
taperior (o Bimiliur calamilieK in private liie, is agreeable 
bi tJiti order of nature, and the viill of God; nor is tlig' 
profouail sensation it has produced, lo be considered as 
the symbol of courtly adulation. The caUstrophe itself, 
it is true, apart from it« peculiar circumstances, is not a 
nre occurrence. MolLers oncn expire in the ineffectual 
tSort lo give birth to their offipring: both are consigned 
to the same tomb; and the survivor, al'1«r uilnessing the 
meek ol' so many hopes and Joys, is left to utoum alone, 
*' refusing to be comforted, because (liey are uot." 
. There is no sonow which unagination can picture, no 
,i^ga of anguish which nature, agonized aud oppressed, can 
exhibil, DO accent of wo — but what is already familiar to 
jt}ie ear of fallen, afflicted humanity; and the roll which 
3z*'ltic) beheld flying through the heavens, inscribed (rith- 
in and without, " with sorrow, lamentation, and wo,~ enters, 
jpODer or later, into every house, and discharges its con- 
,|ents into every bosom. But, in the private departments 
^of life, the distressing iucidents which occur, are confined 
^ a narrow circle. The hope of an individual is crushed; 
^e happiness of a family is destroyed; but the social 
.^slem is unimpaired, and its luovemeuts experience no 
impediment, and sustain no sensible injury. The arrow 
.parses through the air, which soon closes upon it, and all 
jil^in iitrBntjuil, But when the great lignts and orna- 
inenls of ihe world, placed aloll to conduct itn inferior 
movements, are e\tinguisbed^such an event resembles the 
fipucalyptic viol poured into that element which changes 
its whole temperature, and is the presage of fearful com- 
mplions, of tliunders, and lightning*, and tempests. 
„, Born to inherit the most illustrious monarchy in the 
,«iorld, and united at an early period to the object of her 

taice, whose virtues amply justified her preference; the 
incess enjoyed the highest connubial feficitj'; and had 
: prospect of combining all the tranquil enjoyments of 
|i^vaic nfe, nith the splendour of a co^a,\ &W.\nn.. W^'^^^ 
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on the Rummit of society, to her every eye was timed, n 
her every hope was centered, and nodiin^ was wanting li 
complete her felicity — excepting perpetuity. To a gish 
deur of mind suited to her illustnous birth and lofty d» 
tination, she joined an exquisite taste for the beantiei d 
nature, and the charms of retirement; where, iar bm 
the iraze of the multitude, and the frivolous agitatumcf 
fashionable life, slie employed her honrs in Tisiting, vid 
her illustrious consort, the cottages of the poor, m irapvv- 
inv: her virtues, in perfecting her reason, and acqiiriif 
the knowledge best adapted to qualify her for the poa» 
sion of power, and the cares of empire. 

One thing was only wanting to render our satisfrcin 
complete, in the prospect of the accession of such a F 
cess — it was, that she might become the living mother cf 
children. 

The long-wished-for moment at length arrived; liA 
nlas! the event, anticipated with so much eagemefli,il 
. form the most melancholy page in our history. It ii s 
reflection on this amiable Princess to suppose, that in hs 
early dawn, with the " dew of her youth " so fresh upcmhs; 
she anticipated a long series of years, and expected tok 
led through successive scenes of enchantment, rising iIn* 
each other in fascination and beauty. It is natunli 
suppose slie identified herself with this great nation, «W 
she was YK)m to govern ; and that, while she contemphfei 
its pre-eminent lustre in arts and in arms, its commew 
encircling the globe, its colonies diffused through M 
hemispheres, and the beneficial effscts of its institntiflB 
extending to the whole earth; she considered them ts* 
many component parts of her own grandeur. Her hoA 
we may well conceive, would often be ruffled with emotioa 
of trembling ecstasy, when she reflected, that it wai kr 
province to live entirely for others; to compose the feRdk 
of a great people; to move in a sphere which would sM 
scope for tne exercise of philanthropy, the most enUmli 
of wisdom, the most enlightened; and that, while oltf 
are doomed to pass through the worid in obscurity, ib 
was to supply the materials of history, and to impart tb 
impulse to society, which was to decide the ootiiiTrf 
future generations. Fired with the ambition of equalfal 
or surpassing, the most distinguished of her ptedeecMA 
she probably did not de&i^aic of reming the remembnX 
of the brightest partB oi \kevt t^v^, ^xv^ ^ quatw* 
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attaching tiie mwh of British glory to the annaJs of a 
female reiga. It ia needleaa to add, that the nation went 
with her, and probably outstripped her, in these delightful 
anticipations. We fondly hoped, that a life so inestimable 
woula be protracted to a distant period, and that, after 
difiVising toe blessings of a just and enlightened adminis- . 
mition, and being surrounded by a numerous progeny^ 
she would gradually, in a good old age, sink under the 
horizon, amidst the embraces of her family, and the bene* 
dictions of her country. But, alas ! these delightful vis- 
ions are fled ; and what do we behold in their room, but the 
funeral pidl and shroud; a palace in mourning, a nation 
in tears, and the shadow of death settled over both like a 
cloud ! Oh the unspeakable vanity of human hopes ! the 
incurable blindness of man to futurity ! — ever doomed to 
grasp at shadows, to seize with avidity what tunur to dust 
and ashes in his hand, " to sow the wind, and reap the 
whirlwind." 

Without the slightest warning, without the opportunity 
of a moment's inmiediate preparation, in the midst of the 
deepest tranquillity — at midnight — a voice ^as heard in 
the palace, not of singing men and singing women, not of 
rev€ubry and mirth; but the cry, " Behold the bridegroom 
oometh!" The mother, in the bloom of youth, spared 
just long enough to hear the tidings of her infant's aeath, 
almost immediately, as if summoned by his spirit, follows 
him into eternity. " It is a night much to be remem- 
bered!" Who foretold this event? Who conjectured itP 
Who detected at a distance the faintest presage of its 
approach P — which, when it arrived, mocked the efforts of 
humidn skill, as much by their incapacity to prevent, as 
their inability to foresee it ! Unmoved by Uie tears of con- 
jugal affection, unawed by the presence of grandeur, and 
the prerogatives of power, inexorable death hastened to 
execute his stem commission, leaving nothing to royalty 
itself, bift to retire and weep. Who can fail to discern, on 
this awful occasion, the hand of Him who " bringeth prin- 
ces jU> nothing, who maketh the judges of the eardi as van- 
ity; who says, they shall not be planted; yea, they shall 
not be sown; yea, their stock shall not take root in the 
earth; and he shall blow upon them, and they shall wither, 
and the whirlwind shall take them away as stubble ?'* 

But is it now any subject of regret, think you, to this 
amiable Princess so suddenly removed, " th^it \iet «v3ca.^^\jX. 

£ 
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down while it was yet day ;" or that, prematarely matched 
from prospects the most brilliant and enchanthig, she wv 
compelled to close her eyes so soon on a worlds of nhm 
grandeur she formed so conspicuous a part P No ! in tbe 
iiill fruition of eternal joys, ibr which, we humbly hope, 
religion prepared her; she is so far from looking backiilk 
lingering regret on what she has quitted, that she is nr- 
prised it had the power of affecting her so much; that At 
took so deep an interest in the scenes of this shadowy itate 
of being, while so near to an " eternal weight of glapf^ 
and, so far as memory may be supposed to contrimite to i 
her happiness, by associating the present with the pest, it ; 
is not by the recollection of her illustrious birth and c^ 
rated prospects — ^but that she visited the abodes of the 
poor, and learned to weep with those that weep; that 
surrounded with the fascinations of pleasure, she was not 
inebriated by its charms; that she resisted the strongot 
temptations to pride, preserved her ears open to tndi, 
was impatient oi the voice of flattery ; in a word, that she 
sought and cherished the inspirations of piety, and walked 
humbly with her God. 

The nation has certainly not been wanting in the proper 
expression of its poignant regret at the sudden remonl 
of this most lamented Princess; nor of their sympathy 
with the royal family, deprived, by this visitation, of ib 
brightest ornament. Sorrow is painted in eveiy counte- 
nance, the pursuits of business and of pleasure have becft 
suspended, and the kingdom is covered with the signali 

of distress But what (my friends) if it were lawW 

to indulge such a thought — ^what would be the fonenl 
obsequies of a lost soul P Where shall we find the tean 
fit to be wept at such a spectacle; or, could we realize the 
calamity, in all its extent, what tokens of conuniseratioi 
and concern would be deemed equal to the occasion? 
Would it suffice for the sun to veil his light, and the mooi 
her brightness ? to cover the ocean with moumine, and 
the heavens with sackcloth ? or, were the whole fabric of 
nature to become animated and vocal, would it be possiUe 
<br it to utter a groan too deep, or a cry too piercing, to 
express the magnitude and extent of such a catastrophe? 
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Ou the Death of the Princess Charlotte, 

Ob ! how it tends to quiet the agitations of every earthly 
interest and earthly passion^ when death stops for^aru, 
and demonstrates the littleness of them all — when he 
stamps a character of such affecting iuKignificance on all 
that we are contending for — when, as if to make known 
the greatness of his power in the sight of a whole country-, 
he stalks in ghastly triumph over the might and the gran- 
deur of its most auffust family, and singling out that mem- 
ber of it in whom the dearest hopes and thp gayest visions 
of the people were suspended, he, by one fatal and resistless 
blow, senas abroad the fame of his victory and his strength, 
throughout the wide extent of an afflicted nation ! He has 
indeed put a cruel and impressive mockery on all the glo- 
ries of mortality. A few days ago, all looked so full of iife» 
and promise, and security — when we read of the bustle of 
the great preparation — and were told of the skill and the 
talent that were pressed into the service — and heard of the 
goodly attendance of the most eminent of the nation — and 
how officers of state, and the titled dignitaries of the land, 
were charioted in splendour to the scene of expectation, as 
to the joys of an approaching holiday — yes, and were told 
too, that the bells of the surrounding villages were all in 
readiness for the merry p^al of gratulation, and that the 
expectant metropolis of our empire, on tiptoe for the an- 
nouncement of her future monarch, had her winged cou- 
riers of despatch to speed the welcome message to the ears 
of her citizens, and that from her an embassy of gladness 
was to travel over all the provinces of the land; and the 
country, forgetful of sdl that she had suffered, was at length 
CO offisr the spectacle of one wide and rejoicing jubilee. O 
death ! thou hast indeed chosen the time and the victim, 
for demonstrating the grim ascendency of thy power over 
all the hopes and fortunes of our species ! — Our blooming 
Princess, whom fancy had decked with the coronet of these 
realms, and under whose sway all bade so fair for the good 
and the peace of the nation, has he placed upon her bier ! 
and, as if to fill up the measure of his triumph, has he laid 
by her side, that babe, who, but for him, might have been 
the monarch of a future generation; and he has done 
that, which by no single achievement he could otherwise 
have accomplished — he has sent forth over th^ ^YiQ\% ol 
our land!, the gloom of such a bereayemenl aa c«.iuio\.\A 
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replaced hy any livin([ descendant of I'oyalty — lie llu 
broken the direcl succession of the monarchy of England 
— by one and the same disaster, has he anakened up tlie 
public anxieties of the country, and eent a pong aa acute 
as that of the most noful TJaitalion into llie heart of each 
of its families. 

Amongst the rich, there is apt, at times, to mnkle an 
injurious and unworthy impression of the poor — and jujt 
because these poor stand at a distance Irom them — just 
because they come not into contact with that which would 
draw them out in courteousness to their persons, and in 
benevolent attentions to their families. Amongst the poor, 
on the other hand, there is often a disdainful suspicion of 
the wealthy, as if they were actuated by a proua indiffer- 
ence to them and to their concerns; and as if they were 
placed away from them at so distant aiiit loRy an elevation, 
as not to require the exercise of any ol' those cordialities, 
which are ever sure to spring in tlie bosom of man to man, 
when they come to know each other, and to have the ac- 
tual sight of each other. But, let any accident place bd 
individual of the higher before the eyes of the lower order, 
on the ground of their common humanity — let the latttr 
be made to see that the former are akin to themselves in 
all the sulTerings and in all the sensibilities of our common 
inheritance — let, for eiianiple, the greatest chieRain of the 
territory die, and the report of his weeping children, or of 
his distracted widow, be sent through the neighbourhoori 
— or, let an infant of his family be in sufiering, and th* 
mothers of the humble vicinity be run to for counsel and 
assistance — or, in any other way, let tlie rich, instead ot 
being viewed by their inferiors through the dim and ifie- 
tant medium of that fancied interval which separatet the 
ranks of society, be seen as heirs of the same frailty, and 
OB dependent on the same sympathies with themselves— 
and,at that momenl, all the floodgates of honest sympatliy 
will be opened — and the lowest servanls of the establidi- 
meut will join in the cry of distress which has come upon 
their family — and the neighbouring cottagers, to share in 
dieir grief, have only to recognise them as the partakers 
of one nature, and to perceive an assimilation of feeling) 
and of circumstances between them. 

Let tru; further apply all this to the sons and the dangh- 
Urs of royalty. The truth is, that they aiipear to the pub- 
/« eye as Ktalktug on a yVatSona au \i\^\ (t\<n«.\itA tboie 
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general level of society, that it removes them, as it 
[were, Iram all the ordinary sympathies of our nature. And 
thoughwereadat UmeB of their galas, &iid their hirlh-davsi 
,Bind their drawing'rooms; there is nothing in all this to 
attach us to their interests and their feelings, as the in- 
hahitanls of a familiar home, aa the members of an affec- 
lionate family. Surrounded an they are with the glare of 
<a splendid notoriety, we scarcely recognise them aj men 
«tid as women, who can rejoice and weep, and pine Hith 
jidiseaHe, and taste the sufferings of mortality, and be op- 
pressed with anguish, and love with tenderness, and expe- 
Jrience in their hosoms the same movements of grief or of 
ttflection that wc do ourselves. And thus it is, that tliey 
labour under a real and heavy disadvantage. 

Now, if, tlirongh an accidental opening, the public 
■riiould be favoured with a domestic enliibition — if, by some 
wrerpowering visitation of Providence upon an illustrious 
femily, the members of it should come to be recognised aa 
I Ibe partakers of one common humanity with ours^ves — 
■ii, instead of beholding them in their gorgeouaness as 
nrinces, we look to them in the natural evolution of their 
.'Sensibilities as men — if the stately palace should be turned 
Into a house of mourning — in one word, if death should 
•io what he has already done,— He has met the Princess 
of England in the prime and promise of her days; and, as 
,che was moving onwaiKl on her march to a hereditary 
,Vlirone, he has laid her at his feet. — Ah! my brethren, 
'when the imagination dwells on that bed where the remains 
«f departed youth and departed infancy ore lying — when, 
.instead of crowns and canopies of grandeur, it looks to the 
fei'lorn husband, and the weeping father, and the human 
tfeelings which agitate their bosoms, and the human tears 
:vhich flow down their cheeks, and all snch symptoms of 
Jeep afltictioD as bespeak the workings of suffering and 
dejected nature — what ought to be, and what actually is, 
the feeling of the counliy at so Bad an exhibition? It is 
. just the feeling of tlie domestics and the labourers at Clare- 
■nont. All is soil and tender as womanhood. Nor is there 
:m peasant in our land, who is not touched to the very heart, 
Lwlien he thinks of tlie unhanpy siranger, who is now spend- 
I ing his days in giief, and Ids nights in sleeplessness — ai 
[ he mourns atone in his darkened chamber, and refuses to 
[ be comforted— as he turns in vain for rest to his troubled 
I feelings, and cannot find it — as he ga/es on the memorials 
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of an afTection tliat blessed the bric^htest, happiest, shortat 
year of his existence — as he looks back .on the endeannesli 
of the bygone months^ and the thought that they havefii 
ever fleeted away fix>in him, turns all to agony — as heknb 
forward on the blighted prospect of this world's pilgrinuige, 
and feels that all which bound him to existence, is w 
torn irretrievably away from him ! There is not a Briliik 
heart that does not feel to this interesting^ visitor, iU At 
force and all the tenderness of a most afiecting relatki' 
ship ; and, go where he ma\, will he ever be recogiusedni I 
cherished as a much-loved member of the British fiunOj! I 



V 



Sitting in the Chair of the Scomer. 

The third and last stage of impiety, is " sitting in At 
chair of the scorner/' or laughing at all religion and tir 
tue. This is a pitch of diabolical attainment, to tdikl 
few arrive. It requires a double portion of the infemi 
spirit, and a long experience in the mystery of iniquity, li ; 
become callous to every sense of religion, of yirtue, ui 
of honour; to throw off the authority of nature, of ooi* 
science, and of God; to overleap the barrier of laws dirv 
and human ; and to endeavour to wrest the bolt from Ae 
red right-hand of the Omnipotent. Difficult as the achiew- 
ment is, we see it sometimes effected. We have seen pff- 
sons who have gloried in their shame, and hoasted of beQ( 
vicious for the sake of vice. Such characters are flMii- 
sters in the moral world ! Figure to yourselves, my InA* I 
ren, the anguish, the horror, the misery, the danmatioi I 
such a person must endure, who must consider himself b I 
a state of enmity with heaven and with earth ; who has v I 
pleasant reflection from the past, no peace in the present, I 
and no hopes from the fiiture ; who must consider himfldt 
as a solitary being in the world ; who has no friend withoat 
to pour balm into the cup of bitterness he is doomed to 
drink; who has no friend above to comfort him, when theie 
is none to help ; and who has nought within him to coin- 
pensate for that irreparable and that irredeemable l<tf&> 
Such a person is as miserable as he is wicked. He is 
insensible to every emotion of friendship; he is lost to all 
sense of honour; he is seared to every feeling of virtue. 

In the class of those who sit in the chair of the sconer, 
we may include the whole race of infidels, who mifiemploj 
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.^te en^nes of reason, or of ridicule, to overthrow the 
.Chnstian religion. Were the dispute concerning a sya- 
,|tem of speonlative opinions — whicli of themselves were of 
ilH) importance to the happiness of mankind — it would be 
,|Uicharitable to include them all under this censure. But 
,^n the Christian religion, not only the happiness, but the 
^ytrtue of mankind depends. It is an undoubted fact, that 
,^ligion is the strongest principle of virtue with all men; 
and, with nine tenths of mankind, is the only principle of 
.^Virtue. Any attempt, therefore, to destroy it, must be cou- 
I aidered as an attempt against the happiness, and against 
iihe virtue of the human kind. If the heathen philoso- 
phers did not attempt to subvert the false religion of tJieir 
.country, but, on the contrary, gave it the sanction of their 
lexample ; because, bad a& it was, it had considerable influ- 
ence on the manners of the people, and was better than 
.no religion at all ; what shame, what contempt, what in- 
il^my ought they to incur, who endeavour to overthrow a. 
jreligion which contains the noblest ideas of the Deity, and 
jthe purest system of morals that was ever taught upon 
earth? He is a traitor to his country, he is a traitor to 
' the human kind, he is a traitor to Heaven, who abuses the 
^(aJents that God has given him, in impious attempts U> 
^g^e war against Heaven, and to undermine that system 
iif religion, which, of all tilings, is the best adapted to pro- 
.^ote the happiness and the perfeclion of the human kind. 
Blessed, then, is the man who hath not brought himself 
into this sinfid and miserable state — who hatli held fast 
'liis innocence and integrity, in the midst of a degenerate 
Torld; or if, in some unguarded hour, he hath been be- 
fab^yed into an imprudent step, or overtaken in a fault; 
^Ih made ample amends for his folly, by a lilii of peni- 
[lence and of piety, Logan. 



Slie Pluralify of Worlds not an Argument against the Truth 
,, of Revelation. 

''' Keep bII this in view, and yoa cannot feil to perceive 
^towthe principle, so finely and bo copiously illustrated in 
'^is chapter, may be brought to meet the infidelity we 
tave tliua long been employed in combating. It was 
aarare — and the experience of every bosom will affirm it 
\i-it was nature in the shepherd, to leave the ninety and 
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nine of hb flock forgotten and alone in the wildenew; 
and, betaking himself to the mountains, to give all lui 
labour, and all his concern, to the pursuit of one aolitaiy 
wanderer. It was nature — and we are told, in the peoagc 
before us, that it is such a portion of nature as bekngi 
not merely to men, but to angels— when the woman, wiA 
her mind in a state of lisUessness as to the nine pieces dl 
Kilver that were in secure custody, turned the wIk^ tot 
of her anxiety to the one piece which she had lost, and ftr 
which she had to light a candle, and to sweep the Jkhw^ 
and to search diligently until she found it. It was- hatm 
in her to rejoice more over that piece, than over all tin 
rest of them; and to tell it abroad among' friends ui 
neighbours, that they might rejoice along with hei^— An^ 
sadly efiaced as humanity is in all her original lineanwuti^ 
this is a part of our nature, the very morements of whicfc 
ore experienced in hearen, " where there is more joy ofv 
one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine jot 
persons who need no repentance.** For any tlung I knoV) 
every planet that rolls in the immensity around me, msj 
be a land of righteousness, and be a member of the lion» 
hold of God ; and have her secure dwelling-place witt 
that ample limit, which emlMraces his great and nninnd 
family: But I know at least of one wanderer; and hoi 
wofully she has strayed from peace and from pdritr; lod 
how, in dreary alienation from him who m«le her, she ha 
bewildered herself amongst those many devious tnefa^ 
which have carried her a&r from the path of inunortality; 
and how sadly tarnished all those beauties and felidtia 
are, which promised, on that morning of her existem 
when God looked on her, and saw that all waa very good 
— ^which promised so richly to bless and to adorn her; sad 
how, in the eye of the whole unfallen creation, she hsi 
renounced all this goodliness, and is fast departing away 
from them into guilt, and wretchedness, and shame. Ob! 
if there be any truUi in this chapter, and any sweet or 
touching nature in the principle which runs throughout 
all its parables; let us cease to wonder, though they who 
surround the throne of love should be looking so intently 
towards us — or though, in the way by which they hsft 
singled us out, all the other orbs of space should, n>r one 
short season, on the scale of eternity, appear to be forgot> 
ten— or though, for every step of her recovery, and far 
every individual who is rendered back again to the fiiM 
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from whicli he was separated; another and another meftifl 
BH^e of triumph should be made to circulate amongiU 
the hosts of pnradise — or though, lost as ne are, 8)tH 
sunk in depravity as ire are, all the sympathies of hearoM 
should now be awake on the enterprise of him who bid 
travailed, in the greatness of his strength, to seek and Ul 
save us. M 

And here I cannot but remark hoiv fine a harmony theffl 
is between the law of sympathetic nature in heaven, ttafl 
the most touchiugerthibitionsof it onthe faceof our worl^I 
^hen one of a numerous hoQsehold droops under tWi 
power of disease, is not that the one to whom all the ten^ 
demess is tmTied, and who, in a manner, monopolizes thM 
inquiries of his neighbourhood, and the care of his raa^:fl 
ily ? When tlie sighing of the midnight storm sends ttfl 
dismal foreboding into the mother's heart; to whom of oUfl 
her ofTspring, I would ask, are her thoughts and her anx9t-l 
eties then wandering? Is it not to her sailor-boy, wboAM 
her fancy has placed amid the rude and angry surges dM 
tlie ocean? Does not this, the hour of his apprehended^* 
danger, concentrate upon him the whole force of her nak^l 
, ful meditations i* and does not he engross, for a seasntf^ 
her every sensibility, and her every prayer? We som^^ 
times hear of shipwrecked passengers thrown upon iiM 
barbarous shore; and seized upon by its prowling inhaM>l 
tauts; and hurried away through the tracks of a drea^l 
and unknown wilderness; and sold into captivity; aiiqS 
loaded with the fett«rs of irrecoverable bondage ; and who^ M 
Btripped of every other liberty but the liberty of thoughts 
tuA even this to be another ingredient of wretchedness — I 
for what can they think of but home ? and, as all its kinA 1 
and tender imagery comes upon their remembrance, h<^fl 
can tliey think of it but in the bitterness of despair? CmM 
tell me, when the fame of all this disaster reaches his fam- I 
ily, who is the member of it to whom is directed the fuD I 
tide of its griefii and of its sympathies? — who is it ihaL:! 
for weeks and for mouths, usurps their every feeling, ana ■ 
calls out their largest sacrilices, and sets them to th^ a 
busiest expedients for getting him back again ? — who is ii'M 
that makes them foi^tful of themselves and of all arounAI 
them ^ — and tell me, if you can assign a limit lo the pain&V 
and tlie exertloua, and the surrenders, which afflicl«f fl 
parents and weeping sislcro would make to seek and tft^ 
nve himf C'tofawWM 
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Chris t^s •^go^ny. 

Christians ! what an hour was that^ which our SaTunr 
passed iii the garden of Gethsemane! In the time of Ui 
passion^ his torments succeeded one another. He was not 
at the same time betrayed^ mocked^ scourged, crowned 
with thorns^ pierced with a spear, extended on a crossyind 
forsaken by his Father: but here ail these torments me 
before him at once; all his pains were united together; 
what he was to endure in succession, now crowded into one - 
moment, and his soul was overcome. At this time, too, the 
powers of darkness, it should seem, were permitted to woii 
upon his imagination, to disturb his spirit, and make the 
vale through which he was to pass, appear more dark tnd 
gloomy. 

Add to this, that our Saviour having now come to the 
close of his public life, his whole mediatorial undertaking 
presented itself to his view; his eye ran over the histoiy 
of that race which he came to save, from the beginning to 
the end of time. He had a feeling of all the misery, andt 
sense of all the guilt of men. If he looked back into pait i 
times, what did he behold ? — The earth a field of blood, a ' 
vale of tears, a theatre of crimes. If he cast his eyes upon 
that one in which he lived, what did he behold? — ^The 
nation, to whom he was sent, rejecting the counsel of God 
against themselves, imprecating his blood to be upon thea 
and their children, and bringing upon themselves such i 
desolation as has not happened to any other people. When 
he looked forward to succeeding ages, what did he behold? 
— He saw, that the wickedness of men was to continue and 
abound, to erect a Golgotha in every age, and, by obstiiMie 

impenitence, to crucify afresh the Son of God ; he saw, 

that, in his blessed name, and under the banners of his 
cross, the most atrocious crimes were to be committed, the 
sword of persecution to be drawn, the best blood of the 
earth to be shed, and the noblest spirits that ever graced 
the world to be cut off; — he saw, that, for many of the 
human race, all the efforts of saving mercy were to be de- 
feated; that his death was to be of no avail, that his Uood 
was to be shed in vain, that his agonies were to be lost, 
and that it had been happy for them if he had neveir been 
bom; — ^he saw, that he was to be wounded in the house of 
tis friends, that his name was to be blasphemed among 
his own followers, that he was to be dishonoured by the 
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jHicked lives of those nbo called tiietuEeWes his dlHciplea; 
that one man was to prefer the gains of iniquity, another' 
die blandishments of pleasure, a third the indulgence of 
malicious desire, and all of yoa, at times, the gratification 
of yonr favourite passion — to the tender mercies of the God 
of peace, and the dying love of a crucified Redeemer.' 
While the hour revolved that spread forth all these thing* 
before bis eyes, ire need uot nondej: that he began to be lit 
Bgony, and that he sweated, as it were, great drops of 
bloodi Logan; 



The Deluding InJIunwe of Ike World. 
. Mv brethren, the true source of all our delusion, is s 
false and deceitful securily of life. Thousands puss to 
deir account around us, aud we are not instructed. Some 
>ie struck in our very arras — our parents, our childreni 
ear friends— and yet we stand as if we had shot into the 
earlh an eternal root. Even the most sudden transitioia 
from life to dust, produce but a momentary impression od 
the dust that breathes. No examples, however awful, siult 
into the heart. Every instant we see health, youth, beautyi 
titles, reputation, and fortune, disappear like a flash. Stilt 
do we pass gaily on, in the broad and flowery way, Ihe 
aame busy, thou^tless, and irreclaimable beings; panting 
fcr every pleasure as before, thirsting for riches and pre- 
coiinence, rushing on the melancholy ruins of one another, 
intriguing for the employments of those whose ashes are 
scarce cold; nay, often, I fear, keeping an eye on the very 
expiring, with the infamous view of seizing the earliest 
inoment to solicit their spoils. 

Great God! as if tlie all-devouring tomb, instead of 
■olemnly pronouncing on the vanity of all human pursuits^ 
on the contrary, emitted sparks to rekindle all our attach- 
ment to a perishable worltl! Let me suppose, my breth- 
ren, that the number of man's days were inscribed on his 
brow! Is it not clear, that an awtiil certainty of that na~' 
ture must necessarily beget tlie most profound and opera-] 
tive reflection ? Would it be possible to banish, even for 
a moment, the fatal term from his thoughts? The nearer' 
he approaelitd it, what an increase of alarm! what an 
iticrense of ii>?ht on the folly of every thing hut immortal 
g»od! Would all his views and aspirings be confined, aa' 
5iey now are, to tlie little span that intervenes bet«-eeii 
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his cradle and his grave ; and care, and anuety^ and nn- 
erable agitation be his lot, merely to die orerwhelmed 
with riches, and blazing with honours ? 

No ! wedded to this miserable scene of eKUlenoe, om 
hopes are afloat to the last The nnderwtanding, cleirii 
everv other point, casts not a ray on the nature of ov 
condition, however desperate. Too frequently it happcBi» 
that every one around ns at that awful moinaity eonspDCt 
to uphold this state of delusion. They shudder finr ask 
their hearts, yet talk to us of recovery with their lipL 
From a principle of mistaken, or, to give it its proper namf, 
of barbarous leuity, the most important of all truths » 
withheld^ till it is of little use to impart it. The conser 
ouence is obvious. We are surprised — fiitally surprised. 
Our eyes are only opened when they are ready to ckwc 
for ever. Perhaps an instant of reflection to be made the 
most of; perhaps to be divided l>etween the disposition d 
worldly afiairs, and the business of eternity ! An instant 
of reflection, just God ! to bewail an entire life of discoder 
— ^to inspire faith the most lively, hope the most firm, love 
the most pure 1 An instant of reflection, perhaps for i 
sinner whom vice may have infected to the very nuurot I 
of his bones, when reason is half eclipsed, and all the ft^ 
ulties palsied by the strong grasp of death ! Oh, my breth' 
ren, terrible is the fate of those, who are only roused bom 
a long and criminal security, by the sword of his drriM 
justice already gleaming in their eyes ! Remember, flak 
if any truth in religion be more repeatedly pressed on ■ 
than another, it is this — that as we live, so shall we inefi? 
tably die. Few of us, I am sure, but live in the intentkHt 
of throwing an interval of most serious reflection between 
the world and the grave. But let me warn you on that 
point! — It is not given to man to bestow his heart tnd 
affection on the present scene, and recsU them when he 
pleases. No; every hour will draw our chains closer. 
Those obstacles to better practice, which we And inyinigw 
able at this moment, will be more insuperable as we go 
on. It is the property of years to give wide and immove- 
able root to all passions. The deeper the bed of the tor- 
rent, the more impossible to change its course. The older 
and more inveterate a wound, the more painful the remedj, 
and more desperate the cure. KirwM* 
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There is no Peace to Oie Wicked. 



F 

In truth, my brethn'D, there is not a da, but what on» 
' WHV or anotlier is punished in this life. We oiten err i 
; egregiously by not attending to the distinction betweea,^ 
' hitppiuesa, and the means of happiness. Power, r* 
] and prosperity — those means of happiness, and sour 
ii enjoyment — in the course of Providence, are somf 
, coulerreil upon the worst of men. Such persons poss 
the good things of tife, but they do not enjoy them. Thef 
have the means of happiness, but they have not happiness 
itaelf. A wicked man can never he happy. It is tlie Ann i 
I decree of Heaven — eternal and unchangeable as Jebovabi I 
himself — that misery must eyer attend on guilt; tba^.l 
when sin enters, happiness takes its departure. There is I 
no such thing in nature, my brelluvn, — there is no sucji | 
. in nature, as a vicious or unlawful pleasure. What t 
I generally call such, are pleasures in themselves lawful 
r procured by wrong means, or enjoyed in a wrong way;] 
' procured by injustice, or enjoyed with intemperance;— ~V 
and surely neither injustice nor intemperance have agyil 
charm for the mind; and unless we are tramed with a ven9 
! uncommon temper of mind and body, injustice will Mg 
I hurtful to the one, and intemperance fatal to the oth^ 
I' Unruly desires and had paseions — the gratification i 
which is sometimes called pleasure — are the souice of t 
most all the miseries in human lite. When once indulge 



they rage for repeated gratification, and subject u . 
times, lo their clamours and importumty. When they a: 
gratified, i!" they give any joy, — it is tire joy of fiends, I' 
Joy of the tormented, — a joy wjiich is purchased at t 
eJLpense of a good conscience, which rises on the ruins 
the public peace, and proceeds &om the miseries of ouvl 
fellow-Meatures. The forbidden fruit proves to be thf J 
appln of Sodom, and the grapes of Gomorrah. One deedl 
of shame is succeeded by years of penitence and pain. T 
A single indul^nce of wrath has raised a conflagration, I 
which neither the force of friendship, nor length of tinWi J 
nor the vetiemence of intncession, could mitigate or •.p-i 
pease; and which could only be ([uencbed by the effiiMOsfl 
of human blood. One drop from the cup of this poweriiuH 
sorceress has turned living streams of Joy into waters oT.fl 
bitlerness. " There is no |>eace, saitb my God, to t 
wicked." 
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If a wicked man could be happy^ who might haye beak 
80 happy as Haman, — raised from an inferior statioti to 
great riches and power; exalted above fais riTalt, and 
above the princes of the empire ; favourite and prime ndn- 
ister to the greatest monarch in the world P But with all 
these advantages on his side, and under all these smila 
of fortune ; his happiness was destroyed by the wtint of a 
bow, usual to those of his station, firoiii one of the porttn 
of the palace. Enraged with this neglect, this vain great 
man cried out, in the pang of disappointment^ '* All tlm 
availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai sitting at [ 
the king's gate." This seeming afiront sat deep on fail 
mind. He meditated revenge. A single victim could not 
satisfy his malice. He wanted to have a glutting ven- 
geance. He resolved, for this purpose, to involve thou- 
sands in destruction, and to make a whole nation fall a 
sacrifice to the indulgence of his mean-spirited pride.— 
His wickedness proves his ruin, and he erected uie gal- 
lows on which he himself was doomed to be hanged ! 

If we consider man as an individual, we shall see a 
further confirmation of the truth contained in the text, i 
that " There is no peace to the wicked." 

In order to strengthen the obligations to virtue. Al- 
mighty God hath rendered the practice of sin fatal to onr 
peace as individuals, as well as pernicious to our interesli 
as members of society. From the sinner God withdram 
his favour, and the light of his countenance. How dark 
will that mind be, which no beam from the Father of lights 
ever visits ! How joyless that heart, which the spirit of 
life never animates ! When sin entered into paradise, the 
angels of God forsook the place. So from the soul that 
is polluted with guilt, — peace, and joy, and hope, those 
good angels, vanish and depart. What succeeds to thii 
family of heaven ? — Confusion, shame, remorse^ despair. 

Logan. 

On the Importance of an Interest in the Ditnne JFavour, 

If God be the great Ruler of the world, and governs it 
without interruption or control, of what infinite importance 
is his favour ! 

If an earthly ruler be our friend, we reckon that all onf 
civil interests are secure : but if God doth according to bis 
pleasure, both in heaven and in earth, in this world lind 
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the next; his faTour must be life, and his laving-kindDesB 
must be even better than life. It must be of all tilings 
the most desiiable ; for it coninrehends in it all tliiuefs that 
arc good. If his power could be controlled, if liis will 
could be eluded, if his government could be interrupted, 
if any interest of ours la; without the reach of his scep- 
tre or bis influence; we might then occasionally hesitate 
concerning: the importance of his favour, aad deliberate 
whetheT, in this season, o^ in that circumstance, ire stood 
in need of it: but at all seasons, and in all circumstances, 
bein^ absolutely in his hands ; holding our lives and 
comforts at his pleasure; sufiering only through his ap- 
pointment, and prolonging our days in joy or in sorrow 
according to bis irill; capable, if be pleaseth, of immortal 
happiness, and liable, if he commands it, to everlasting 
destruction; unable to resist him, and unable to recom- 
mend ourselves to any xbo can maintain our interest 
against God; wbat is it that should be tbe first object of 
our anxiety — what is it that should be the constant sub- 
ject of our concern, but that without which we must be 
wretched; possessed of which no enmity can hurt us, and 
no evil overwhelm or injure us? Would you that your 
friends should love you ? — Make a Iriend of God. Would 
you that their neglect, if they do neglect you, should be 
better to you than their love i* — Make a frieod of Goc^ 
Would you that your enemies should be at peace wittt I 
you? — Be ye reconciled to Heaven. Would you th»t I 
tbeir haired should promote your interest? — Take can j 
to have an interest in God. Would you prosper in tb^ I 
world? — You cannot do it without God's help. Say nvt I 
that your prosperity may he the result of tbe right ai^ I 
vigorous application of your own powers. Ask youG[ 1 
selves Jrom whom those poners are derived, by whom thosg 1 
powers are continued to you, and who it is that forms th{f I 
connections, and constitutes the conjunctures, that ara J 
favourable to tbe right and successful applicatiou of your ] 
abilities ? Whatever are your views in life, you cannot 1 
attain them without God: and though he should assiat I 
you to attiun them, yet still you cannot improve youT J 
real interests, you cannot enjoy ihem in unatloyed coino4 
fort — without God. Would you that your souls should I 
prosper? — It must be through his blessing. Are yoa I 
weary of affliction? — There is no aid but in the divitiji i 
compassion. Are you burdened with a load of guilt?-T 
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I'here is no hope for you but in the divine mercy Ti 
your heart sad r — Your comfort must come from God. Ii 
your soul rejoicing? — God must prolong your joy ; or, like 
the burning thorn, it will blaze and di^. Does your inex- 
perienced youth need to be directed ? — Grod must be your 
guide. Does your declininc; age need to be supported? 
— God must be your strength. The vigour of your manlj 
age will witlier, if God does not nourish and defend it; 
and even prosperity is a curse, if God does not give t 
heart to relish and enjoy it. All hearts^ all powers — are 
God s. Seek ye, then, the Lord while he is to be found; 
seek his favour with your whole souls. It is a blesang 
tliat will well reward you for all that you can sacrifice to 
purchase it; it is a blessing without which nothing elie 
can bless you. His patience may, perhaps, for a moment 
suffer you to triumpli; but do not thence conclude, that 
you enjoy his favour. If a good conscience do not tell 
you so, believe no other witness; for all the pleasures that 
you boast are but like the pleasures of a bright moraiDg, 
and a gaudy equipage, to tlie malefactor, going to his eI^ 
Gution. Every moment you are in jeopardy ; and eveiy 
moment may put an end to your jollity, and transfoin 
your hopes and joys into desperate and helpless misoy. 
It is but for God to leave you, and you are left by evoj 
thing you delight in, and abandoned to every thing yon 
fear. It is but for God to will it so« and tliis night your 
reason shall forsake you, your health shall fail you, your 
friends on whom you lean shall fall, and your comfoiti 
on which you are rejoicing shall distress you. It is bst 
for God to will it so, and this moment shall begfin a seriet 
of perplexities, and fears, and griefs, which in this world 
shall never end. It is but for God to will it so, and tfiu 
night thy soul shall be ejected from its eartlily tabernacle; 
this night thy last pulse shall beat, and thy last breatk 
expire; and Uiine eyes, for ever closed on all thou lovedst 
on earth, shall be opened on all thou dreadest in heaven. 
No, my brethren, there is not a moment's safety, bat is 
peace with God ; there is not a moment's solid comfort^but 
in friendship with our Maker. In every season, and in 
every state of life, his favour is absolutely necessary to u. 
What infatuation, then, has seized the sons of reason and 
of foresight, that you seek Jirst what you fondly ivish for, 
wiiatever it is that your hearts desire; and propose, if vos 
proftoae at all, afterwards lo awiW Koi >\mX VscM^xa ^\^ 
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can alone ^iulfil the desires of yoar hearts, and without 
which their wishes neyer can be gratified ! Coff. 



Tkt melancholy Efectt of early Licentioutneu (in a Sermon 
preached for the Female Orphan House). 

PERHiLPS of all sources of cormption in human society, 
there is none greater than that lamentable degradation of 
the female sex ^which this institution, from the exten- 
sive scale on which it is conducted, must go extensively 
to diminish. In the consideration of this point, I place 
the misfortune of fallen woman, as far as it involves her 
own fetetemporal and eternal, totally out of the question. 
To this I shall speak in the sequel ; I would here only 
consider the effect which her depravity is known to pro- 
duce on Uie morals of every rank of the community; and 
I da say, when we deliberately look to the variousfy des- 
perate complexion of that effect, there is no principle. 
Christian or social, that must not give superior impor- 
tance to the preventiTe before us. How many parents, 
even in the highest order of life, can bear woful testimony 
to the total perversion of youth, by the seductions of the 
vicious part of the female sex! The fondest hopes of 
rising excellence disappointed; fortune opprobiously dis- 
npated; constitution radically broken down; living spec- 
tres of early decrepitude ! £very ingrafted virtue, every 
sacred principle of education effiiced; every vice that can 
dishonour human nature and religion springing from this 
one impure root Objects to whom they tenderly looked 
up for the pride and consolation of their age, often pre- 
senting notning to their eyes but the premature compound 
of the demon and the brute. This may appear to be 
strong language on the subject; but to know the world 
at ail, is to know that it is more than justified. When 
youth is once allured into the mysteries of libertinism, 
there is no excess (v enormity that is not swallowed like 
water. It is the property of this fatal evil even to mar 
the finest qualities of nature. Often are talents and 
spiritB, fitted for the greatest purposes of society, en- 
tombed for ever in this sepulchre of the soul; nothing 
that belongs to mind can have power to charm where 
mmd would appear no more. If youths who might have 
pressed forward to the most honouraVAe di^nOioiti^ vc^ 
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tltiil; to be seen wittiout a spark of virtuous emulatlt 
iosensibie even to that love of fame nbich, in defadlt'of 

Eurer motives, gives birth to such diversified ohjecta of 
unmn ability — roaming through the cnpilal with sCupiil 
and licentious gaze, dead lo the respect of chamctw, uul 
equally lost to their country and the worid — impute it lo 
DO other cftuse than that unhappy corruption of morals 
which eKtinguiahes the nobler aspirings of man, to aulKti- 
tute the pursuits of a vile insttuct. Would you vindicate, 
my brethren, the honour of religion and nature? would 
you behold in youth, the ambition of pre-eminence id 
virtue and usefulness? establish purity and severity of 
morals, by cutting off the foul source of their deprara- 
tioii. Do this, I say; and, instead of swarms of walking 
and ignominious nuisances, you will have men — yon will 
have citizens — more — instead of the contempt of Christian 
practice, private and public; instead of the affected and 
olaaphemous language of infidelity — for the libertine is 
invariably profane— you will have youth glorying in Bob- 
mission to the sacred principles of their religion, and 
affordiug the happy and edifying spectacle of its influence 
on Iheir coLiIuct Kiraan. 



Religion, the DistinguUhing Qvalitg of our Nalart. 
Religion is the distinguishing quality of our natore, 
and is one of the strongest features that marks the hamtD 
character. As it is our distinguishing quality, bd it |M«- 
sesses such extensive influence, that, however overlooked 
by wiper6cial inquirers, it has given rise to more revolu- 
tions m human society, and to more changes in human 
manners, than any one cause whatever. View mankiiK) in 
every situation, from the earliest state of barbarity, down 
through all iLe successive periods of civiliKation, till tfcey 
degenerate to barbarity again; and you will find then 
influenced strongly by the awe of superior spirits, or the 
dread of infernal fiends. In the heathen world — where 
mankind hud no divine revelation, but followed the impnlsw 
of nature alone — religion was oDen the basis of the civil 
govemnieni. Among all classes of men, the sacrifices, 
the cemnotiies, and i)ie worship of the gods, were beld in 
tb« hiifhest reverence. Judge what a strong hold idigitin 
must have taken of the human heart, when, instigated h; 
iofTw of conscience, rtw WmdeA »w*.tU has submitttd W 
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, torture liiH own flesh before tlie shriDe of the incensetl deity ; 
I End the food father has been driven to offer up wilh bis 
I own hands his first-born for his transgression, — the fruit 
r of his body fur the sin of his bouI. It is puHBible to sk 
I off the reverence, but not the dread of a Dcitj-. Amid 
. gay circle of his companions — in the hour of riot and dis* 
- aiiiadon — the fool may say in his heart, that there is no 
-iCiodj but his conscience will meet him when he is alon^ 
and tell him that he is a liar. Heaven will avenge its 

I quarrel on his bead. Judge, then, my brethren, how mis- 

I I erable it must be for a being made after the ima^^e of God, 
'l thus to have his glory turned into shame. How dismal 
p itnuat tlie situation be for a subject of the divine govem- 
[, jnent, to consider himself as acting upon a plan to coun- 
il teract the decrees of God, to defeat the designs of eternal 
'i Providence, to deface in himself the image and tlie linear 

1 1 ments of heaven, to maintain a state of enmity and war 
■ with his Creator, and to associate with the infernal spirits, 

whose abode is darknesn, and whose portion is despair! 

' Reflections upon such a state will give its liiil measure 

to the cup of trembling. Was not Belshaziar, the impious 

king of Babylon, a striking instance of nhat 1 am now 

saying ? This monarch made a feast to a thousaml of his 

lordsj and assembled his princes, his concubines, and hia 

' wives. In order to increase the festivity, he sent for the 

, consecrated vessels, which his father Nebuchadnezzar had 

I taken from the t«mple of Jerusalem; and, in these vessels 
' which nere holy to the Lord, he made libations to his vain 

I I idols, and, in his heart, bade defiance to the God of Israel. 
> But, whilst thus he defied the living God — forth came the 
iitSmgen ot » man's band, and, on the wall which had lately 
II resounded with joy, wrote tiie sentence of his fate! In a 
I ' moment, his countenance was changed, his whole frame 
/ shook, and his knees smote one against another; whilst the 
, prophet, in awiiil accents, denounced his doom: " mt 

>. tliy kingdom is departed from thee!" Logi 



I (hi Ike Internal Ptooft of the Christian Relit/iott. 

J, The New Testament coasists of histories and epistles. 
jnTbe historical books, namely, tiii: Gospels aud the Acts, 
I ,wre a continued narrative, embracing many years, and 
i, 'professing lo give llie history of tJie rise and progress of 
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the religion. Now it is worthy of observation, that thae 
writings completely answer tlieir end; that they Gompletdy 
solve Uie problem, how this peculiar religion grew op and 
established itself in the world; that they furnish preck 
and adequate causes for tliis stupendous revolution in bn- 
man affiiirs. It is also worthy of remark, that they relate 
a series of facts, which are not only connected with one 
another, but are intimately linked with the long seria 
which has followed them, and agree accurately with nib- 
sequent history, so as to account for and sastaun it. Not 
that a collection oi fictitious narratives, coming from ^ 
ferent hands, comprehending many years, and spreadiiiK 
over many countries, should not only form a consistent 
whole, when taken by themselves ; but should also connect 
and intemeave themselves with real history so natimlly 
and intimately, as to furnish no clue for detection, as to 
exclude the appearance of incongruity and discordance, 
and as to give an adequate explanation, and the only ex- 
])lanation, of acknowledged events, of the most important 
revolution in society; this is a supposition, fi-om which 
an intelligent man at once revolts, and which, if admittedi 
would shake a principal foundation of history. 

I have before spoken of the unity and consistency <tf 
Christ's character, as developed in the Gospels, and ca tbe 
agreement of the different writers, in giving us the singular 
features of his mind. Now there are the same maiks of 
truth running through the whole of these narratives. For 
example, the effects produced by Jesus on the Tariov 
classes of society; the different feelings of admiration, 
attachment, and envy, which he called Ibrth; the varioBi 
expressions of these feelings; the prejudices, mistakei, and 
gradual illumination of his disciples : these are all gives 
to us with such marks of truth and reality, as could sot 
easily be counterfeited. The whole history is precisdj 
such as might be expected froai the actual appearance of 
such a person as Jesus Christ, in such a state of sodetv 
as then existed. 

The Epistles, if possible, abound in marks of truth and 
reality, even more than the Gospels. They are imbued 
thoroughly with the spirit of the nrst age of Christianity. 
They bear all the marks of having come from men, plunged 
in the conflicts which the new religion excited, alive to iti 
interests, identified with its fortunes. They betray the 
very state of mind, which must have been generated bv 
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^ the peculiar cooditioQ of the first propa^lors of the reliwfl 

' gion. They are letters written ou real business, intended! 

for immediate efTects, designed to meet prejudices and V 

passions, which such a religion must at ^rst have anrairl 

kened. They contain not a trace of the circumstances oS 1 

a later age, or of the feelings, impressioDS, imd modes AM 

thinking, by which later times were characterized, am)'! 

from which later writers could not easily have escapedji 

The letters of Paul have a remarkable agreement with iuM I 

' hietory. They are precisely such as might be expected I 

\ from a man of a vehement mind, nho had been brougM I 

' up in the schools of Jewish literature, who had been coa^bJ 

'' verted by a sudden overwhelming miracle, who bad beeal 

■ entrusted with the preaching of the new religion to the I 

f Gentiles, who bad been every where met by the prejudices I 

: and persecuting spirit of his own nation. They are full I 

I ot obscurities growing out of these points of Paul's history I 

" and character, and out of the circumstances of the intiUtt'l 

' church, and which nothing but an intimate acquaintfflice ■ 

' with that early period can illustrate. This remarkablt I 

infusion of the spirit of the first age into the Christian I 

. records, cannot easily be explained but by the fact, thttf n 

they were written in tliat age by the real and zealous ■ 

,' projiB^toni of Christianity, and that they are records 4' 

> real convictions and of actual events. i; 

I There is another evidence of Christianity, still more I 

J internal than any on which I have yet dwelt, an evidence I 

I to be fell rather than described, but not less real because 1 

1' founded on feeling. I refer to that conviction of the divine I 

|| original of our religion, which springs up and continually 1 

' gains strength in those who apply it habitually in thev M 

ma lives, and who imbibe its spirit and hopes! J 



of the ailajitation <^ 1 



' tempers a 

In such men, there i> 

Christianity to their noblest faculties. 

its exalting and consoling influences, of its power to confer 1 

the true happiness of human nature, to give that peafiS I 
' which the world cannot give; which assures them that it I 

is not of earthly origin, but a ray fiwrn the Everlastinj ft 
[' Light, a stream from the Fountain of Heavenly Wiadoitf fl 

snii Love. This is the evidence which sustains the falfScfl 
I of thousands, who never read and cannot understand tfatf ■ 
' learned hooks of Christian apologists ; who want, perhapi^ I 
' words to explain Uiegroundof their belief, but whose iaitS J 
' in of adamantine firmness; who hold the Gospel with f I 
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conviction more intimate and unxraYering than HMfv aigio 
ment ever produced. 

But I must tear myself from a subject which opens ii|Mii 
me continually as I proceed. Impeifect as this discasskm 
is, tlie conclusion, 1 trust, is placed beyond doubt, that 
Christianity is true. And, my hearers, if true, it is the 
gi-eatest of all truths, deserving and demanding our rever- 
ent attention and fervent gratitude. This religion nnuk 
never be confounded vith our common blessings. It is • 
revelation of pardon, %'hich, as sinners, we all need. Still 
more, it is a revelation of human Immortality ; a doctrine, 
which, however undervalued amidst the bright anticipatioDi 
of inexperienced youth, is found to be our strength and 
consolation, and the only effectual spring of perseveitDg 
and victorious virtue, when the realities of life have scat- 
tered our visionary hopes ; when pain, disappointment, and 
temptation, press upon us ; when this wond's enjoymenli 
are found unable to quench that deep thirst of happinea 
which bums in every breast ; when iriends, whom wie love 
as our own souls, die, and our own graves open before «. 
— To all who hear me, and especially to my young hearen, 
1 would say, Let the truth of this religion be the strongeit 
conviction of your understandings; let its motives and 

I precepts sway with an absolute power your character aad 
ives. Chanmg' 

On the Regulation of Temper, 

The general hbtory of mankind, and the brief page of 
our own observation and experience, incontestably won, 
that men are almost entirely the creatures of edacatkNi. 
Our knowledge, our tastes, our habits, our maaners, ov 
morals, nay, even our very religious opinions, principally 
depend upon it. There is no being in creation so md» 
what Nature formed it, as man. If we look to any of tin 
inferior animals, we find the same species almost exactly 
similar, on every part of the globe : but we never see tio 
tribes or two nations of men alike ; nor even two individ- 
uals of the very same country and society. Manners aad 
customs, virtues and vices, knowledge and ignorance, pria- 
ciples and habits, are, with but litUe variation, tnot* 
mitted from pne generation to another; and, if we look 
for man in a state of nature, he is a being no where to be 
found. In every country, education and circumatancit 
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fbnn his principles nnd liabite; and these almost.. 
invariably remain wilh him through lire; so that he is., 
much more permaoenUy what he has become, tlian what 
he naa ureatt'd. The wise men aod the foots, the saiuts , 
and the sinners, the ornaments and the disgraces, the 
benefactors and the scourges of the world, are not the: 
work of Nature, but of man. Constitutional tempemmenti 
and menial powers may render some an easier prey to,, 
temptation and circumstances, than others; but 1 do most 
finmy believe, that in almost every case, the natural ener-r 
gies and talents, which have carried unfortunate wretch«,; 
.onward to the commission of enormous crimes, would, ifr 
^they had been properly directed irom childhood, have, 
' exalted them to eminence in virtue. The very same mis- i 
.guided ingenuity that has brought many a miserable male-^. 
laclor to the gallows, might have raised him, under hap*, 
pier circumstances and better instruction, ta fortune anil 
to iame. Do we not find, indeed, in strict conformity wit^. 
this portion, that almost all the wretched beings who for-i 
feit Uieir lives to the outraged laws of society, attribute 
! flieir destruction to a nejflecled education, or to evil com- 
pany in their earlier days i* What an awful and important 
tesson is this circumstance calculated to teach parentSi,, 
wid, indeed, all who have, in any way, the oversight oiut,, 
^idance of the young ! A single folly encouraged, a sin^j 
||;le evil passion suffered to triumph, a single vicious liabit 
permitteil to take root, — in what an aivliil catastrophe may 
It one day terminate! 

It may not be unnecessary to state here, tliat by the 
I Iford educatum, which I have already used, and which I' 
Fiball have occasion frequently to use in this discourse, I 
Kdo not mean merely, nor even principally, school learning;' 

tliut, in the widest sense, every thing which has a tendencyi 
to influence the mind, the principles, the temper, and the' 
,, liabils of the young. In this legitimate sense of Ihe term, ' 
ve are bound to consider the restraining of improper de-i 
sires, and the encouragement of virtuous sentimenla, to bt- 
a mudi more important part of education, than havingi 
children taught to read and write, and cast accounts.i 
Tliis valuable species of moral instructiou, even the moati 
illiterate parent is capable of bestowing, and has conslantri 
LOpportunilies of bestoiring: and, believe me, he or ' " 
[mio omilB this duty, will, one day, have bitter caust 
I lament such neglif^euce. 
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The temper and dispositions of a child, upon wbicb 
80 much of the happiness or misery of life depends, arelk 
earliest objects of watchfulness and interest; and efor 
iierson, who has at all observed children, must be am 
iio\i exceedingly early these begin to develope thenuehtt 
In fact, tliey ap])ear almost with the first smile, or thefint I 
tear; and it is quite astonishing, how soon the infiuit en I 
read the expression of the countenance, and how boos il 
1)econies sensible of praise or blame. Long before it en 
either utter or understand a single syllable, the lidk 
physiognomist can decipher the sentiments of the miii 
in tlie features of the lace. So wonderful is this ahutf 
instinctive perception of character, that, I think, I hiR 
never seen a child S]>ontaneously extend its arms tot 
{>erson who was decidedly cruel or ill-naturtd. Even tki, 
education may begin ; nay, I am persuaded, ought to Ir* 
gin. I know that there is nothing more commoii irith 
parents, and with others who have the care of cbiUm 
than to laugh at violent bursts of bad temper, or instuHO 
of peevishness and selfishness : and this practice is uiuiDf 
palliated, upon the weak supposition, mat such feelinp 
may be easily subdued as the child grows older; or, tow 
tlie vulgar phrase, "when it gets more sense." But,! 
firmly believe, that in nine cases out of ten, the r^oifllP 
portion of sense never comes ; whilst the pemicioiis ten- 
dency and habit as certainly remain. This may appeir 
a very trifling, perhaps undignified, or even ludicroni 
remark : but, from experience and observation, I am deeph 
convinced of its importance; well knowing, that nothmf 
so materially tends to sweeten or to embitter the cup of In- 
man life, as temper. A well -regulated temper is notoslf 
an abundant source of personal enjoyment and genos 
respect to its fortunate possessor, but also of serious adm- 
tage to others, in all the social relations. I have seen Ik 
mother of a family, under its hallowed influence, moTing 
in the domestic circle with a radiant countenance, and, lib 
the sun in the firmam^'nt, diffusing light and joy on all 
around her. I have seen her children artless and hupr, 
her domestics respectful and contented, and h^ nei|^ 
hours emulous in offices of courtesy and kindness. Abon 
all, I have seen her husband returning, with a weary body 
and an anxious mind, from the harassing avocations « 
the world : but, the moment he set his foot upon his an 
threshold, and witnessed the smiling cheerfulness withii; 
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the cloud of care instantly passed away from his brow, 
and his heart beat lightly in his bosom; and he felt how 
much substantial happiness a single individual, in a com- 
paratiyely humble station, may be enabled to dispense. 
Vet, how many scenes of a very different character are 
every day exhibited in the world, where the evils of pov- 
erty are augmented ten-fold, by the miserable burthen of 
a peevish and repining spirit; and where the blessings of 
affluence seem only to supply their possessors with ad- 
ditional means of manifesting the extent of wretchedness, 
personal and social, which ill-regulated tempers are able 
to produce ! Many a man, whose judgment is adequate 
to airect the destinies of nations, whose eloquence enrap- 
tures senates, and whose playful wit and vivid fancy ren- 
der him the idol of the brilliant circles of fashion, is, 
nevertheless, totally unable to govern his own temper; and 
never enters his home — ^that spot which, of all others upon 
earth, should be peculiarly consecrated to gentleness and 
affection — in any other character than of a cold, gloomy, 
and capricious tyrant. Let it be remembered too, that 
the influence of temper is co-extensive with society itself; 
and it will not appear a matter of trifling moment, to de- 
vise the best means of regulating and restraining a prin- 
ciple, so intimately associated with the general happiness 
Oi our species. Montgomery. 

Character of Ruth, 

Ruth was a Moabitess by birth, bred among idolators, 
and, if not herself an idolator when she came to Bethlehem, 
her language, *' thy God shall be my God," at least implies 
the absence of those elevated views of the supremacy of 
the one God^ and the universality of his dominion, which 
it was the object of Judaism to inculcate. Little of 
morality could she have learned from either the existing 
inhabitants, or the fabled gods, of her native land. How 
absurd is the Ugotry which, merely on the evidence of 
erroneous opinions, pronounces the condemnation of indi- 
vidual character ! The existence, or the absence, of moral 
worth, should always be ascertained as a matter of fact; 
and not assumed as matter of inference from any tenets 
whatever, however false, however extravagant. In pro- 
portion as their tendenc^y is unfavourable, does it show 
the triumph of that law of God which is written on the 
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heart. What a stimulus should such examples give to 
those who have every advantage Tor forming them to good' 
ness! What a powerful and affecting momento is it to the 
youug, of the multiplied privileges of their conditioitl 
How many of the youth of the present day are in circum- 
stances which afford a most felicitous contrast to those of 
some, whose dispositions and conduct have yet done hon- 
our to humanity, and woulil have done honour to an infi- 
nitely purer faith than that in which they were educated! 
That you have the Bible in your hands, and so much of 
it peculiarly adapted to interest and influence your minds 
and hearts; that friends, parents, and teachers, combine, 
by the gentle power of affection, to draw you on is wis- 
dom's ways — ways of pleasantness, and paths of peace, as 
they infallibly are; that religion appears before you in the 
native loveliness of her spirit — that spirit embodied in the 
words of the sacred volume — embodied, as we hope, in 
the lives of those about you : these are privileges, which 
(could you, as others more advanced in life, see the fiiU 
value of) would make you bless your God for his bounty, 
in the tiilness of your hearts, and from the bottom of 
youT hearts, everj' night and morning; would moke vuu 
intensely anxious to act up to your advantages, by the 
discharge of every religious duty, and of every social obti* 
gation of respect and goodness; and, with a promptneM, 
a justice, and a fervency, which would do yourselves good, 
would call forth your applause and honourable emulation 
of the good in character and conduct exhibited by oihen 
in less propitious circumstances. 

The excellence of the character before us was severely 
tried. A whirlwind of calamity had passed over the fugi- 
tive Israelitish family, with which she had connected her- 
self, and that in a land where they were strangers, and she 
a denizen; she clung to the blighted trunk which remained, 
when all its branches were torn olf and scattered; she 
adhered to Naomi, when Orpah shruult hack from the 
melancholy companionship; she came into a land whose 
religion was strange, whose temper was unsocial, whote 
inhabitants always were proud and jealous of their privi- 
leges, and eminently exclusive in their spirit ; she devoted 
herself to poverty and labour, and to all the resigiuiioo 
of pergonal enjoyment, and the Ibrhenrance and patience 
rifquireii in ministering to one ou whom a foriom old ttgt, 
*itb its infirmities of boAj aii4 o'i xeoi^x, -waa coming; 
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'Wd she nobly and triumphantly endured all that her lot 
imposed. Goodness is majestic and veucrable, even in the 
poorest and yonngest, when it can abide sueh tests. Sor- 
row i, the refiner's fire of Providence, to try tlie purity, 
and exhibit in splendour (he purity of early worth and 
virtue. The calamities of a parent, sLow Uie merits of a 
child. To our young friends we would say, Far from jou 
may that trial be ! but should it come, should the Auctua- 
' tlons of commerce, the inflictions of disease, or any other 
I storm of distress burst over the heads of those to nhom 
yon oire so much; oh then, may your sympathies, and 
Attention, and exertion, be a shield of defence for them, 
u they will Iw a crown of glory to yourselves! 
I This excellence was honourably rewarded. It was re- 
iVarded by her coming into a land where that God was 
lEBown, whose government is the security and blessedness 
of those who do his will ; by the station to which she was 
rultimately raised; by her being one in the list of the pro- 
genitors of the promised seed of Abraham, which was a 
coveted glory in Israel; by the memorial which has made 
ber name, and character, and history, known and celebra- 
'ted through long ages and over distant regions; and by 
that final recompense of heaven, which awaits the esceilent 
'of earth. And heaven and eartli conspire to reward good- 
ness. Though the Jewish economy, with its temporal 
sanctions, has passed away; there is many a promise of the 
ilUe that now is to godliness, as well as of that which is to 
,«onic. Riches are not promised; fame is not promised; 
i^eaJlh is not promised: but rarely will earth's best bless- 
|hig of the esteem of the esdmahle be withheld ; and never 
IBn internal quiet, peace, self-approbation, and hope, which 
^f^ for present happiness much more, while they barmo- 
'luously blend with Uie future happiness towards which they 
Ijtoint and conduct For. 

TVie Union of Friaidtkip with Religion recomraendtd. 
: Friendship, considered as the medicine of life, — -as the 
tsource of pure and rational enjoyment in this infancy of 
^Ot>r being, possesses no mean value; but how infinitely is 
mat value enhanced, when we regard it as the guide to 
BBi mortal i ty ! Who might be satisfied to be a friend for 
^me, when he might be one for eternity ? Who would 
I rest contented to minister to a mere temporary gratifica- 
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tion, when he might impart a solid, substantiaJ, nefff- 
fading bliss ? Look around, my brethren, upon those iriio 
are dear to you. What is it you wish for tnemP Every 
blessing, your hearts reply, that a bounteous God cm 
bestow, — bliss, pure, and strong, and permanent. Tesd 
them, then, by your example and by your GonvenatiQi, 
by the reverence with which you speak of God's awful po- 
fections, by the gratitude with which you make mentiQi 
of his overflowing mercies, by the firm confidence iddd 
you express in his glorious promises,-— only teach then to 
love God, with pure hearts, fervently ; and the most ardm 
wishes that you can frame for their happiness, will be m- 
lized. Truth is always beautiful and lovely; but leKgioa 
truth has a dignity and interest peculiar to itself. WI» 
shall estimate its possible effects, when displayed is k 
native power, and urged home to the heart Iby the voke 
of a friend, at those seasons when the heart is wimot, 
and most susceptible of every virtuous impression P Wm 
it not for the pernicious influence of false shame, whidi 
has often led even the wise and good, from a fear of bciv 
thought hypocritical or righteous overmuch, to withboM 
the honest expression of their best and purest feelings; tk 
voice of virtuous friendship might have early ivclaimednil 
persuaded many a lost sinner, — invigorated and wamei 
with the holy glow of piety and benevolence, many a cdi 
and lifeless Christian. " He who turns a sinner wm ti 
error of his way," says an Apostle, '* shall save a booI ftos 
death, and cover its multitude of sins." This is an aiecl' 
ing consideration, and should actively influence our c0B- 
duct, however remote and unconnected with us by ties rf 
love or kindred the fellow-being who is the subject of it-' 
but should this fellow-being be a friend, how unspealnliK 
is the interest increased ! Glorious office, to saye thenn 
of a friend from death, — ^to open for a friend the gateiif 
paradise ! Blessed and happy privilege, to make the put- 
ners of our earthly journey our associates for evennflR' 
This privilege every one may exercise and enjoy, in i 
greater or less degree, who is carefhl to cultrrate in hia- 
self, and to carry with him into the familiar intettoontf 
of social life, the purifying spirit of religion. Evoi whef 
there is most virtue, such is the frailty of our natiue, te 
many faults will still exist, both in ourselves and thOK 
who are dear to us, the removal, or even partial corredioBi 
of any one of which, cannot but prove an ererlasthiK ^^"^ 
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fit. Every deficiency in moral excellence, in the de^res 
iD wliich it prevails, must reuder him who discovere it, 
not merely unworthy, but incapable, of partakiag the pura 
anil perfect happiness, designed for the pnrely and per* 
fectly virtuouii. All those defects ol' temiwr and disposi* 
tiou which the discipline of ibis world fails to remove, will 
remain, we must suppose, still to be done away, — to delay. 
therefore, or to lessen, so long as they continue, the hap- 
'ness of heaven. He, then, who releases the mind of a 
lend from the bondage of a single sin, advances him one 
I degree iaxther, — a degree which he can never lose, in the 

i' infinite progress to perfection: by a milder and more de- 
lightful process, he renders needless the pnrilyiag but pain- 
ful discipline of chastisement: he is the hastener and the 
heightenerofhislHend'a everlasting joy. How little, then, 
does he understand of tlie true value of lliat inflaence 
which friendship gives, who makes it his highest aim to 
minister to the temporal wants, the short-lived ;p^tiGca- 
tions, or the trifling amusements, of the beloved associate, 
I whose immortal mind he might inlbrm with wisdom and 
I with virtue, and assist to quality for a joyful admission 

into that world which flesh and blood cannot inherit! 
> Nor let us falsely imagine, that we are at liberty to act. 
ma we please, in this respect. The mutual influence that 
1 we have over each other, by means of those strong and 
[> delightful sympathies which God has implanted in our 
I breasts, is a taleut, and a most valuable and important 
[, one, for the use of which we are strictly accountable to 
Him. If we abuse this talent, or bury it in a napkin, — if 
|t we eiert not this influence to the noblest purposes, — if we 
., dare to squander these treasures of the heart, which, right- 
ly employed, might purchase "everlasting habitations" 
I lor ourselves and tor our friends, upon the trifles of earth 
I and time; our guilt and our condeimiation will indeed be 
^ gjeat. Conscience, if we reflect for a moment on the sub- 
. ject, will pronounce our sentence. Suppose a friend upon 
the bed ol death — suppose him even suadenly severed from 
v you by the Ibrtunes of life — is it no cause of sorrow and 
self-accusation, that you have suflered him to depart un- 
blessed with any abiding memorial of your lover — that, 
when you shall appear togedier before the awful judgmenb- 
I Kat of God, all traces of your connection shall have van-, 
ished lor ever with the fleeting shadows of time? Tim 
case, had you acted otherwise, might have been very dif- 
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ferent " Father," he might have had the power to ngff 
'* this was indeed my friend. He told me of Thy pac- 
tions, and he tanght me to love Thee ; he spake to me 
the Saviour whom Thou didst send, and perraaded me 
follow in his footsteps ; he admonished me with trath asd 
tenderness of my faults, and hesonght me, as I valwd 
Thy favour, and his friendship, and my own salyation, to 
turn from them. If I now stand in Thy presence, a flv- 
given sinner, and rejoice in the light of Tny conntenutt, 
it is to him, under Thy favour and blessing, Uiat I owe it; 
for ' we took sweet counsel together,' and ' walked to thy 
house of prayer in company,' and ' spake often one to n- 
other, as those who feared the Lord. Religion sanctiiei 
and blessed our earthly intercourse. Father of mercies' 
might he have pleaded, " if it be thy will, sufier not o« 
intercourse to be interrupted now; let not lemalning'fiiil- 
ty separate between us; but, if it be possible, give mesfy 
friend." 

O foolish mortal ! to neglect to secure sn<^ a sappoito 
in thy hour of need — such an advocate against uy diy 
of trembling ! But, what, if thou hast been worse tki 
negligent, — if thou hast ministered to the follies^ — if thn 
hast corrupted the virtues, — if thou hast confirmed Ik 
vices, of thy friend, of him who loved thee, and sat at Aj 
table, and drank of thy counsel like water P Unhiqijiy 
man ! hast thou not sins enough of thine own to anmr 
for ? — hast thou not sorrows enough of thine own to bev ? 
How shalt thou endure to hear the groans, the lamenti- 
tions, the bosom-rending sorrows of him whose hope ths 
hast cut off, whose bud of life thou hast blighted, wboH 
stream of happiness thou hast polluted at its source! 
Then, indeed, shalt thou exclaim, with bitter angioA 
" If it was an enemy, I could have borne it; but it mi 
mine own fiimiliar friend." O think — ^ye who in your iiii> 
named friendships despise religion, — ye who scruple sot 
to pollute the virtue of those whom you profess to love- 
think what ye are doing, and have mercy upon the objedi 
of your cruel kindness, if ye will not upon younavei 
With religion, friendship is an everiasting possession; ii 
.oriental phrase, " beautiiid as the dawn rising on the obsci- 
rity of mght, precious as the water of immortality isinM 
from the land of darkness." It is, indeed, a cap wjin gfai 
by the hand of God himself, and presented by him to fc 
most favoured of his children, bringing joy to the heii^ 
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life "to the soul of him who quaffs it. But what ia 
friendship without religion P It is, at best, but a fleeting 
■ml traDBieot good — a. meteor, that sheds a momentary 
[ ligltt upon our path, which the eager eye has no sooner 
caught, than it vanishes for ever — a cup of sweets, dashed 
from the lips almost before it can be tasted. Hution, 



On Ike Education of Females, 

[ Let it not be supposed, that I am an enemy to nhat 
. are i^nerally termed, " female accomplishmenis." On the 

i contrary, I consider them, when moderately and rationally 
pursued, as eminently calculated to refine the taste, and 
■annonize the feelings of those who possess them; whilst 
Aey powerl'uUy tend to sweeten the intercourse of the 
domestic and niendly circle, to augment the enjoyments 
flf general society, and to cast a sunshine over the gloomy 
lealilies of life. Amidst the ten thoneand pursuits and 
cares of the world, the mind and the spirits require relaxa- 
', lion, as well as the body; and the tastes and eircumstaa- 
i ces of women pecularly fit them for the acquisition of those 
,1 accomplishments, which interest the understanding, whilst 
r tbey soothe the heart. Many a lather have I seen, afler a 
^toilsome and anicious day, relaxing his brow of care, and 
^considering all his exertions as more than repaid; whilst 
.with parental pride, he nol*d the improvement, or joined 

("the innocent amusements of his children, and cast a look 
of gratified affection upon the raithttil companion of his 
life. I know nothing in philosophy, I know nothing in 
Rreligion, which forbids such feelings and such eojoy- 
Ctnents. Yet, I am persuaded, that accomplishments should 
Lonly be the adjuncts of education, and not its principal 
'^ business, or its chief end: and, in my mind, (here is no- 
f thing incompatible between elegance and solidity. On 
, the contrary, I am convinced, that the mind which is most 
I enlarged by the possession of substantial knowledge, ia 
the best calculated to appreciate and to enjoy those leas 
'' serious branches of education, which tend to cheer and to 
J ornament society. 1 do not despair of seeing the tims, 
L vben young females shall consider themselves infinitely 
7 better employed in reading the real history of nations; 
Ltban in perusing volumes of unnatural fiction, which only 
Ffills the mind with false ideas, and the heart with injurious 
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ieelings — when they shall be no more aahamed of ]euriui|[ 
aucieui Uiaii uiodeni languages, or of aUending inttructioBi 
in philosophy which would enlarge their nnaentaiidingi, 
tlian of frequenting the gaudy circles of faahion td 
amusement — when Uiey shall think it more honomaUeto 
possess such a knowledge of moral science* and the pm- 
ciples oi* human action and duty, as would render then 
useful uiothers; than to imitate, idler years of labour, *'the 
wing oi' a hutterily, or the hue of a rose." 

It may be inquired, however, would I educate eroy 
woman lor a governess? Yes, most assuredly. Enry 
mother is, or at least ought to be, a teacher of the holiol 
and most interesting kind. Various avocations may p^ 
vent her from being a regular instructor; but no esitUy 
consideration should preclude her Irom being the oeo* 
sional, nay, the frequent teacher of her children, h 
order that she may be able to act thus, to select nropff 
assistants in the sacred work, to judge of their fid£fj ii 
the execution, and to preserve a spirit of energy and zmI; 
it is a1)solutely necessary that she should, herself^ P^'*** 
the requisite qualifications. 1 care not what may be bff 
station, this is her duty. If her rank be humble, prndenee; 
economy, and a laudable desire to advance her fimilji 
demand it. If her rank be exalted, many (xmsideratias 
render it still more imperative. Too many, I fear, ii 
affluent circumstances, imagine, that because they cu 
alford ample remuneration to competent instructors, tkj 
are therefore exempted from all personal attention to it 
education of their children. No error could be nun 
fatal. In the higher ranks of life, where young persai 
are perpetually surrounded by fawning and interested flit- 
terers — where the innate vanity and presumption <^tk 
human heart are inflamed by indulgence and consdoii 
superiority — no authority less than parental, is adeqsito 
to restrain the passions, to discipline the principles, ts 
form the habits, and to animate exertion. And, let it he I 
farther considered, that in proportion as the statioB s I 
exalted, so is the influence of the individual occupying i I 
extended. The happiness of thousands frequently ^ \ 
pends upon the disposition and character of a HOgk I 
person. The affluent man, of enlightened piety, hnmaae I 
£6utiment6, cultivated understanding, and enlarged vie** I 
oi public usefulness, is often \!l;i^ xoftaxA ^^ ^issS&uin^ over I 
a wide circle the vne8\imix\A^ AljWwlW^ ^A v^v^i^^\ 
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morality, of IndnBtry and prosperity, of cheerfulaeBS and 
peace. On the other hauil, the ignorant and profligate , 
man of ireulth, without Icuowledge or inclination to do , 
good, possessing ample means for the gratification of j 
degrading passions and tyrannical propensities, necM- I 
sarily Incomes a moral pestilence, diffusing the contagion I 
oi' vice and inisery (hrough all the channels of social life J 
around him. Of what peculiar importauce is it therefore, 1 
not only for their own honour and happiness, but also fot 1 
the good of society, tliat personB occupying influential I 
stations, should receive a solid and virtuous educati<mt 1 
The Christian mother, who imagines that her rank ex- I 
empts her Irom the duties of parental vigilance and in- I 
struction, wolully miscalculates the nature of her office; I 
oud die who looks upon it as a degradation, to become j 
the instructress of her own children, is a total stranget I 
to that which would constitute the highest honour of her I 
sex and station. In the splendid circle of I'ashion, she I 
may be lair and lovely; her rank may awaken envy, and I 
command respect; her accomplishments may secure the | 
Admiration of others, and swell her own heart with vanitjr: I 
but, alter all, such is not the true scene of her genuine I 
interest, and respeelability, and happiness. The sphere I 
of hei- substantial, unlading honour, lies far away from Ibe j 
crowded haunts of amusement, in a peaceful and secluded I 
apartment of her happy home. There, in the midst of her I 
little ones, she represses the frowardness of one, encour- I 
ages the ditiirlence of another, and, "in familiar phrase i 
and adapted story." poors lessons of instruction into the I 
minds of all. With a. mother's gentleness, she draws fordi j 
their talents; with a mother's firmness, she regulates their 
tempera; with a mother's prudence, she prepares them to 
adorn their station upon earth; and with a mother's piety, I 
she leads them in the onward path towards heaven. The 
wide expanse of the globe presents no object more inters I 
esting, more exalted, or more useful, than such a Chrii- | 
ti an parent; nor is there any spot of nature, on which the, J 
«ye of Omniscience rests with more complacency, thaa I 
upon the retired and peaceful scene of her virtuous la^ I 
bours. Such a mother becomes the centre of a system I 
cf usefulness, of whose extent, the imagination can fon» I 
DO adequate conception; for there is not a single worthy] 
principle which she instils, that may not icsccwi ?ia "flM 
«maai«ii( sad ■oftKe of ten tfaaoMiiid gCBen^onk. 'fotVJ 
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own part, I hare aJways considered parenls, n 
their leisure hours to the instruction of their oflapriog, 
as the moat estimable and the most useful members of 
society; and I never could read the story of the Spartan 
king, who was found by the Persian ambassadors playing 
in the midst of his children, without looking upon that 
circumstance as more honourable than all his victoriti. 
1 do especially believe, that no plan could lie devised lor 
elevating the entire frame of society, half so efficacious as 
that nhich would produce a succession of well-instruc(e<i, 
judicious, and virtuous Christian mothers. The laws of 
the statesman, and the lessons of the divine, would be but 
feeble instruments of prevention and reformation, in com- 
parison with the hallowed, all-pervaJing agency of mater- 
nal wisdom, energy, and affection. Let it nut be supposed, 
hovever, that I am the advocate of visionary schemes of 
education, it would neither be practicable nor deuntble, 
for every woman to become deeply learned: but I would 
have every female substantially educated, in proportion 
to her rank, her abilities, and her opportunities. This is 
surely neither unreasonable nor impracticable; and 1 am 
persuaded, that in this age of increasing light, it U a 
subject which will gradually secure a larger portion of 
public consideration. MoHlgomerg. 



Exkorlation to Youth to cultivate a Devotional Spirit. 

I EARKESTLY wish, that I could induce all young per- 
sons to divest religion of every gloomy and repulsive 
association; — to feel, that it does not consist — as some 
would fain represent it — in grave and solemn looks, and 
a sanctified demeanour, or in au affected fondness lor 
long sermons and long prayers : but that, properly under- 
[ stood, it is — and especially for the young — a cheerful and 

I lightsome spirit, springing up naturally in pure and inno- 

cent hearts, whose affectionate confidence in the universal 
Father is uot yet alloyed with fear, or weakened by dis- 
trust. Would you have within your bosoms that peace, 
which the world can neither give nor take away ? Would 
IS a source of the purest and sweetest pleasures i* 
1 have that richest of all blessings — « dispo^- 
uvn lo relish, in their highest perfection, all the ii 
auti rational enjoymeuts ol V\fc? \^\. ms; coftjuje 
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lerUb a ^ixit of devotion— a simple-hearted, fervent, and 
affectionate piety. Accustom yourselves to conceive of 
God, as a mercitiil and pvcious parent — contiDually look.- 
.ins; down upon you with the tenderest coucern, and invi- 
' ting you to be good, only that you may become everlast- 
ingly happy. Consider yourselveB as placed upon earth, 
for the express purpose of doing the will of God; and 
remember, if this be your constant object — whatever triala, 
disappoinimeols, and soitovfb, you may be tloomed to 
experience — you will be sustained under them all by the 
iublest consolations. With the view of keepings up a per- 
jpetual sense of your dependence on GoU, never omit lo 
teek him habitually in prayer, and to connect the thouj^ht 
.«f Him with all that is alfecling and impressive in ihe 
^ents of your lives — with all that is stupendous and vast 
iluid beautiful in the productions of his creative power 
■md skill. Whatever excites you — whatever interests you 
(^whatever in the world of nature, or the world of man, 
'iBtrikes you as new and extraordinary — refer it all to God ; 
-discover in it some token of his providence, some proof 
|of his goodness; convert it into some fresh occasion of 
I praising and blessing his holy and venerable name. Do 
^ BOt regard the exercises of devotion as a bare duty, which 
'have a merit in themselves, however they are performed; 
' but recur to them, as a privilege and a happiness, which 
Itmnobles and purifies your nature, and binds you by the 
lioliest of ties to the greatest and best of all beings. 
. When you consider what God is, and what he has ilone 
i^— when you cast your eyes over the broad field of crea- 
iCion, nhich he bos replenished with so many curious and 
I'fceiiutiful objects; or raise them to the brilliant canopy of 
i^Kaven, where other worlds and systems of worlds beam up- 
on the wondering view — when day and night, and summer 
>and winter, aad seed-time and harvest — when the things 
nearest to you and most familiar to you, the very atritc- 
-ture of your own bodily &ame, and that principle of con- 
CcioUB life and intelligence which glows within you — all 
I ^leak to you of God, and call upon your awakened hearts 
to tremble and adore: — when to a Being thus vast — thus 
.*wful — you are permitted to approach in prayer, — when 
\yoii are encouraged to address him by llie endearing 
i^pellation of a Father in heaven; and, with all the con- 
tisdence and ingenuousness of affectionate children, to tell 
llim your wants and your fears, to implore his forgiveness, 
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and earnestly to beseech him for a continuance of hb 
mercies: — \ou cannot, my young friends, if you have ui 
feeling — any seriousness about you, regard the exerciici 
of devotion as a task; but must rejoice in it, as an nu- 
speakable privilejire, to hold direct intercourse with that 
great and good Being — that unseen, but universal Spint,te 
ikhosc presence all things in heaven and on earth bearwit* 
ness, and in whom we all live and move and have our beiiif. 
Thus excite and cherish the spirit of devotion: whenera 
any thing touches your hearts, or powerfully appealito 
your moral feelings — give way to the religious unpsk 
of the occasion, and send up a silent prayer to the Pover 
who hearetli in secret And, in your daily addiessei lo 
God, do not confine yourselves to any stated form of worii, 
which may be repeated mechanically, without any conor 
rence either of the heart or of the head; but, after haTing 
reviewed the mercies of your particular condition— ate 
having collected your thoughts, and endeavoured to aica- 
tain tlje wants and weaknesses of your character— gin 
utterance, in the simple and unstudied language wUck 
comes spontaneously to the lips, to all those emotioH 
of gratitude and holy fear, of submission and trust, wliick 
cannot fail to arise in your hearts, when you have jm* 
viously reflected what you are, and find yourselves alflsi 
in the presence of an Almighty ^[pd. 

Beloved friends, yours is the time to cultivate tbS» poe, 
this heavenly frame of mind. You have as yet knon 
God only in his countenance of love; yon have felt b 
presence only in the communications of his loving-ldnd- 
ness and tender mercy. Your hearts are as yet strangcn 
to the fear of habitual guilt; but swell, with a holy, tR» 
bling joy, to think, that He who made heaven and csiA 
is your God and Father, — that He who controls the 
course of nature, and rules the destinies of nations, is doI 
unmindful even of you. Seize, then, oh seize thif m- 
cious, this golden period of existence ! improve it, wnk 
it is yours; for, believe me, it will never return sgiii- 
When the heart has once been alienated from God^vhca 
guilt has once polluted it — though repentance and lefii^ 
mation may at length bind up its broken peace, it viB 
never more experience that warmth and fulness of aile^ 
tionate confidence — that entire and unhesitating- tmit ii 
the Father of mercies, which belong only to pure tod 
innocent minds. Tti^it. 
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Hannibal to his Soldiers. 

M KNOW not, soldiers, whether you' or your prisoners^ * 
be encompassed by fortune' with the stricter bonds' and 
necessities'. Two' seas' enclose' you on the right' and 
left'; — not a ship' to flee to for escaping'. Before' you is 
the Po', a river' oroader' and more rapid' than the Rhone'; 
behind' you are the Alps', over which', even when your 
nnmbers were undiminished', 3^00 were hardly able to force 
a passage'. — Here', then, soldiers, you must either conquer' 
or die', the very' first' hour^ you meet' the enemy'. But 
the same fortune which has laid you under the necessity^ 
<^ fighting, has set before your eyes' those rewards of vic- 
tory', than which' no' men are ever wont to wish for greater' 
fix>m the immortal' gods'. Should we, by our valour, re* 
cover only Sicily' and Sardinia', which were ravished from 
our fia^ers', those would be no inconsiderable' prizes. Yet, 
what' are these ? The wealth of Rome', whatever riches 
she has heaped together in the spoils of nations', all these', 
with the masters' of them, will be yours. You have been 
long enough employed in driving the cattle upon the vast 
mountains of Lusitania' and Celtiberia' ; you have hitherto 
met with no' reward worthy' the labours' and dangers' 
you have undergone. The time is now' come to reap the 
full' recompense of your toilsome marches over so many 
mountains' and rivers/ and through so many nations', ail' 
of them in arms'. This' is the place, which fortune has 
appointed to be the limits' of your labours; it is here' that 
you will finish' your glorious warfare, and receive an am- 
ple' recompense' of your completed' service'. For I would 
not have you imagine, that victory will be as difficult as 
the name of a Roman war is ffreat and sounding'. It has 
often happened, that a despised' enemy' has given' a bloody' 

* Rriatire emphasis. In his contempt for the Romans, he tNAta t.\iem «& \£ \bR^ 
alnadj eosf offwL 
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battle', and the most renowned' kings' and nations' hive 
by a smair force been overthrown'. And if you but take 
away the glitter of tlie Roman name', what is there, wberai 
the\ may stand in com|)etition with you^ ? Por^ — ^(o aj 
nothing of your service in war for twenty years togethff, 
with so much valour and success' — fix>m the very piUanrf 
Hercules', from the ocean', from the utmost bounds of die 
earth', through so many warlike nations of Spain and Gtil, 
are you not come hither victorious'? And with whom iR 
you now' to fight P With raw' soldiers, an undisciiiliilei' 
army, beaten', vanquished', besieged by the Gauls the vc^ 
last sununer^ an army unknown' to their leader, and x^ 
acquainted' with him. 

Or shall F, who was — bom', I might almost say— te 
certainly brought up', in the tent of my fiither, that mol 
excellent general'; shall I', the conqueror of Spain' tsi 
Gaul', and not only of the Alpine^ nations', but, which ii 
greater yet, of the Alps themselves'; shall I' compare my- 
self with ^is half-year' captain'? — A captain'! befiie 
whom, should one place the two armies without their es* 
signs', I am persuaded he would not know to which of thes 
he is consul' ! I esteem it no small advantage, soldien, 
that there is not one' among you', who has not often bcci 
an eye-fiitness of my' exploits in war; not one', of whos 
valour I myself have not been a spectator', so as to ke 
able to name the times' and places' of his noble acluef^ 
ments ; that with soldiers, whom I have a thousand' tioei 
praised' and rewarded', and whose pupil ^ I was before I 
became their general', I shall march' against an army' d 
men', strangers' to one another. 

On what side soever I turn my eyes', I behold all M 
of courage' and strength' ; a veteran' infantry^ ! a mort 
gallant' cavalry' ! you, my allies, most faithfbr and yaliiDf ; 
Tou, Carthaginians', whom not only your country's' came, 
but the justest anger', impels' to battle. The hope', tbe 
courage' of assailants', is always greater than of those il» 
act upon the defensive'. With hostile banners displayed, 
you are come down upon Italy' ; you^ bring the war. Gmf i 
injuries', indignities', fire your minds, and spur you fbrwirf 
to revenge'. — First, they demanded me'; that V, your ges- 
eral', should be delivered up to them; next, all of yoo'i 
who had fought at the siege of Saguntum^ ; and we ism 
to be put to death by the cxta^caftsx: \nt\.Ta^ , ^^ud' awl ' 
cruel' nation ! E\ery^ \h\ii§ mw^xAwi iwxn: ^ ^^Al '^'^ 
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disposal^ ! Yon are to prescribe to us with whom we shall 
make war^, with whom we shall make peace'! You are to 
set us boands'; to shut us up within hills' and rivers'; but 
you' — yoii are not to observe the limits which yourselves' 
have fixed'! " Pass not the Iberus'." What next'? "Touch 
not the Saguntines';" Saguntum is upon' the Iberus. 
" Move not a step' towards that city." Is it a small' matter, 
then, that you have deprived us of our ancient possessions, 
Sicily' ancl Sardinia'; you would have Spain' too P Well, 
we shall yield' Spain; and then' — ^you will pass into Af- 
rica'! Will' pass, did I say P This' ver/ year they ordered 
one' of their consuls into Africa' ; the other', into Spain\ 
No', soldiers, there b nothing' left' for us but what we can 
vindicate ¥rilli our swords'. Come on' then ! Be' men' t 
The Romans' may with more^ safety^ be cowards'. They 
have their own country behind them', have places of refuge 
to flee^ to, and are secure from danger' in the roads' thither ; 
but for you' there is no' middle' fortune' between death' 
and victory'. Let this be but well' fixed' in your minds', 
^nd once^ again', I say' — you are conquerors^ Ltry. 



Speech of Lord Chatham, in the House of Peers, against 
the American War, and against employing the Indians 
in it. 

I CANNOT, my Lords, I will not, join in congratulation 
on misfortune and disgrace. This, my Lords, is a peril- 
ous and tremendous moment It is not a time for adula^ 
tion: the smoothness of flattery cannot save us in this 
rugged and a¥rful crisis. It is now necessary to instruct 
the throne in the language of truth. We must, if possible, 
dispel the delusion and darkness which envelope it; and 
display, in its full danger and genuine colours, the ruin 
which is brought to our doors. Can ministers still pre- 
sume to expect support in their infatuation P Can parlia^ 
ment be so dead to its dignity and duty, as to give their 
support to measures thus obtruded and forced upon them? 
Measures, my Lords, which have reduced this late flour- 
ishing empire to scorn and contempt ! " But yesterday,- 
and Britain might have stood against the world: now> 
none so poor as to do her reverence." — The people whom 
we at first despised as rebels, but whom we now acknow- 
ledge as enemies^ are abetted against us, nvLi^^Vvftdi '9i>2fiDL 
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every military store, have their intereat consulted, ni 
their ambassadors entertained by our invetenUe encRy- 
and ministen do not, and dare not, inteipose with digutf 
or effect. The desperate state of our army abroad n ■ 
part known. No man more highly eateema and honon 
tiie British troops than I do; I know their ▼irtnes oi 
their valour; 1 know they can achieve any thing bntia- 
|H)ssibilitie8; and I know that the conquest oi Biitth 
America is an impossibility. You cannot, my Lords, in 
cannot conquer America. What is your present sitostia 
there ? M'e do not know the worst: liut we know thit a 
three campai^s we have done nothing, and sufiered mock 
You may swell every expense, accumulate eveiy samrtsntf, 
and extend your traffic to the shambles of every Gcna 
despot : your attempts will be for ever vain and impoM 
— doubly so, indeed, from this mercenary aid on iM 
you rely ; tor it irritates, to an incurable resentnient« the 
minds of your adversaries, to over-run them with the nS' 
cenary sons of rapine and plunder, devoting them oi 
their possessions to the rapacity of hirelingp cruelty* If I 
w ere an American — as I am an Englishman, while a fixregi 
troop was landed in my country, I never would lay don 

my arms ; N ever ! — never ! — never ! — 

But, my Lords, who is the man, that, in addition totk 
dis)L,n*aces and mischiefs of the war, has dared to authome 
and associate to our arms the tomahawk and scalping-kufc 
of the savage P — to call into civilized alliance, the wild aid 
inhuman inhabitant of the woods ? — to delegate to tk 
merciless Indian, the defence of disputed rights, wad 11 
wage the horrors of his barbarous war agaidst our biclk- 
ren P My Ix)rds, these enormities cry aloud for redrai 
and punishment. But, my Lords, this barbarous mesOR 
has been defended, not only on the principles of pdicf 
and necessity, but also on those of morality; "for it > 
periectly allowable," says Lord Suffolk, " to use all the 
means, which God and nature have put into our haadi.' 
I am astonished, I am shocked, to hear such prindplci 
coniessed; to hear them avowed in this House, or in tlui 
country. My Lords, I did not intend to encroach so msck 
on your attention; but I cannot repress my indignatkm-* 
I feel myself impelled to speak. My Lords, we are calM 
upon as members of this House, as men, as Christians, t0 
protest against such horrible barbarity ! — " That God airf 
nature have put into our Yiqa^ V ^\i^\. Wt^M^ ^Q;yl ui 
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nature^ that noble Lord may entertain, I know not; but I 
know, that such detestable principles are equally abhor- 
rent to religion and humanity. What ! to attribute the 
sacred sanction of God and nature, to the massacres of the 
Indian scalping-knife ! to the cannibal BAwvL^e, torturing, 
murdering, devouring, drinking the blood of his mancled 
victims ! Such notions shock every precept of morality, 
every feeling of humanity, every sentiment of honour. 
These abominable principles, and this more abominable 
avowal of them, demand the most decisive indignation. 

I call upon that Right Reverend, and this most Learned 
Bench, to vindicate the religion of their God, to support 
the justice of their country. I call upon the Bishops, to 
interpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn ; — upon the 
Judges, to interpose the purity of their ermine, to save us 
from this pollution. I call upon the honour of your Lord- 
ships, to reverence the dignity of your ancestors, and to 
maintain your own. I call upon the spirit and humanity 
of my country, to vindicate the national character. I in- 
voke the genius of the constitution. To send forth the 

merciless cannibal, thirsting for blood ! against whom ? — 
our brethren ! — to lay waste th^ country, to desolate their 
dwellings, and extirpate Iheir race and name, by the aid 
and instrumentality of these horrible hounds of war! — 
Spain can no longer boast pre-eminence in barbarity. She 
armed herself with bloodhounds, to extirpate the wretched 
natives of Mexico ! We, more ruthless, loose these dogs of 
war against our countrymen in America, endeared to us 
by every tie that can sanctify humanity. I solemnly call 
upon your Lordships, and upon every order of men in the 
state^ to stamp upon this infamous procedure, the indelible 
stigma of pnblic abhorrence. More particularly, I call 
upon the holy prelates of our religion, to do away this 
inifimty ; let them perform a lustration, to purify the coun- 
try from this deep and deadly sin. My Lords, I am old 
and weak, and at present unable to say more ; but my feel- 
ings and indignation were too strong, to have said less. 
I could not have slept this night in my bed, nor even re- 
posed my head upon my pillow, without giving vent to my 
eternal abhorrence of such enormous and preposterous 
principles. 
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Cicero agaimi Verret* 

The time is come, Fathen, when Chat which hai )a^ 
been wished tor, towardg allaying the envy your order Iw 
been subject to, and removing the imputations agsiii 
trials^ is effectually put in our power. An opinion Iw 
long prevailed, not only here at home, but likewise in &► 
eign countries, both dangerous to you, and pemicioM li 
the state — that in prosecutions, men of wealtn are ahmi 
safe, however clearly convicted. There is now to ■ 
brought upon his trial before you — ^to the confuaion, Ikf^ 
of the propagators of this slanderous imputation-HM 
whose life and actions condemn him, in the opimon of dl 
impartial persons; but who, according to his own leckoi' 
ing, and declared dependence upon his liches, ia alid^ 
acquitted — I mean Caius- Verres. I demand jnstioei 
you, Fathers, upon the robber of the public treasniTilk 
oppressor of Asia Minor and Pamphylia, the invaoarf 
the rights and privileges of Romans, the scourge and oaa 
of Sicily ! If that sentence is passed upon him which kii 
crimes deserve, your authority. Fathers, will be ▼enenUe 
and sacred in the eyes of the public ; but if his great nte 
should bias you in his favour, I shall still gain one pdri 
— to make it apparent to all the world, that what « 
wanting in this case, was — not a criminal nor a proiecriv 
— but justice and adequate punishment 

To pass over the shameful irregularitiea of hia yoA 
what does his quaistorship, the first public employment ki 
held, what does it exhibit, but one contiuued scene of il- 
lanies? Cneius Carbo plundered of the public money ^ 
his own treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed^ an iiv 
deserted and reduced to want, a province robbed, the cifO 
and religious rights of a people violated. The employmat 
he held in Asia Minor and Pamphylia— «what did it pi^- 
duce but the ruin of those countries; in which hooKi) 
cities, and temples, were robbed by him ? What was Ui 
conduct in the preetorship here at home P Let the phi- 
-dered temples and public works— neglected, that he ni|^ 
embezzle the money intended for carrying them on— bar 
witness. How did he discharge the office of a jodp^ 
Let those who suffered by his injustice answer. Batv 
pnetorship in 8\c\ly crowns all his works of wickedoeSi 
and finishes a lasting moii\vme\i\.\o\fiA vd&^sbc^^ '^^nii- 
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.hiefs done by him in thai unhappy country, during the 
I Ibree years of his inlquilous adminislration, are such, that 
I Dany years, under the wisest and best of pnetora, nill not 
i be sufficient to restore things to the condition in which he 
found them: for it is notorious, that, during the time of 
his tyranny, the Sicilians neither enjoined Uie protection 
of their own original laws ; of the regulalione made for their 
benefit hy the Roman Senate, upon their coming under 
ijlie protection of the commonwealth; nor of the natural and 
■nalienable riB;bts of men. His nod haa decided all causes 
,JB Sicily for these three years; and his decisions have 
^broken all law, all precedent, all right. The sums he haa, 
jty arbitrary taxes and unheard-of impuaitiotiH, extorted 
Jbmm the industrious poor, are not to be computed. The 
Itnost faithful allies of the commonwealth have been treated 
Roman citizens have, like slaves, been put to 
udealh with tortures; the most atrocious criminals, ibr 
,f^ney, have been exempted from the deserved punish' 
jnents; and men of the most unexcej>tionable characters, 
.Oandemne<l and banished unheard. The harbours, though 
.^nfficiently fortified, and the gates of strong towns, opened 
I Id pirates and ravagers; the soldiery and sailors, belonging 
(d a province under the protection of the commonwealth, 
starved to death; whole fleets, to the great detriment of 
Ibe jirovince, suflered to perish. The ancient mouumeutB 
i^either Sicilian or Roman greatness, the statues of hea'oes 
;«nd princes, carried off; and the temples stripped of the 
'images. Having, by bis iniquitous sentences, filled the 
prisons with the moat industrious and deserving of tbe 
people, he then proceeded to order numbers of Roman 
citizens to be strangled in the gaols; so that the esclama- 
itiou, " I am a citizen of Rome!" which has often, in the 
nosl distant regions, and among the most barbarous peo- 
ple, been a protection, was of no service to them; but, on 
the contrary, brought a speedier and more severe pnnish- 
Uent u])ou them. 

. 1 ask now, Verres, what you have txi advance against 
, this charge ? Will you pretend to deny it ? Will yon pre- 
" tend, that any thing false, that even any thing aggravated, 
it alleged against you ? Had any prince, or any slate, com- 
.milted the same outrage against the privileges of Roman 
leitizens, should we not (hink we had sujficient ground tor 
declaring immediatewar against them? What punishment 
ipnght, then, to he inflicted upon a (^tdlMvicvA a.^v4 ■ftxOi.*^ 
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prietor, who dftred, at no greater diatance than Sicily, 
tuKht of the Italian coast, to ]iat to the in&moiu deiAtf 
crucifixion, that unfortunate and innocent citizen, Pobln 
(«aviu8 Cosanus, only for his having* BMerted hit privilcfe 
of citizenship, and declared his intention of appesliig s 
the justice of his counti^ a|i^nst a cruel oppnsior,fb 
had unjustly confined him in prison at Syracnsef vIkm 
he had just made his escape P The unhappy man, simlii 
as he was goin^ to eraliark for his native coontry^ is Insikt 
before the wicked pnetor. With eyee dauting fniy, aii 
countenance distorted with cruelty, he orders the hdflai 
victim of his rage to be stripped, and rode to be bnifh 
accusinp^ him, but without the least shadow of evidM 
or even of suspicion, of having come to Sicily as a ipj^ 
In vain the unnappy man cried oat, ** I am a Ronsadl^ 
zen; I have served under Lucius Pxecias, who u novri 
Panormus, and will attest my innocence ! " The \M 
thirsty pnetor, deaf to all he could uige in his own dete 
ordered the infamous punishment to be inflicted. Tka 
Fathers, was an innocent Roman dtizeii publi<dy msBgU 
with scourging; whilst the only words ne uttered sav 
his cruel sufferings were, " I am a Roman citixea!" Wi 
these he hoped to defend himself from violence and fins 
infamy. But of so little service was this privilege to hia 
that, while he was tJius asserting his citizenships the cHtf 
was given for his execution — for his execution upon Ae 
cross ! — Oh liberty ! — Oh sound, once delightful to eiay 
Roman ear ! — Oh sacred privilege of Roman citizeadW 
once sacred ! — now trampled upon ! But what then?--* 
it come to this P Shall an inferior magistrate, a govnffi 
who holds his whole power of the Roman peofde, is • 
Roman province, within sight of Italy, bind, sconige, t» 
ture with fire and red-hot plates of iron, and at last pirtli 
the infamous death of the cross, a Roman cidien P SImI 
neither the cries of innocence eiq>iring in ag^ny, nor A> 
tears of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the Row 
commonwealth, nor the fear of the justioe of his ooo^i 
restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a monikri 
who, in confidence of his riches, strikes at the root of il 
liberty, and sets mankind at defiance? 

I conclude with expressing my hopes, that youf viita 
ind justice. Fathers, will not, by suffering the atrocioM 
and unexampled \ivso\eikC3& of Cains Verres to esci^ tin 
due punishment, \eave roomVo «^\»t^t)Kii\'^ut^atf^of* 



iTivectlve agaimt Hastings. 
Had a stranger, at ihis time, gone into the provio 

Oude, i<^orant of what had happened since the death of 

Sujah Dowlft — that man, who, with a savage heart, ha4 [ 
.still great lines ol' character; and who, with all his ferocity | 

in war, had still, with a cultivating haud, preserved t« ' ' " 
'country the riches which it deriv«l from benignant s 

uid a prolific Eoii — if this stranger, ignorant of all that 
had happened in the short interval, and observing the wide 
ftnd general devastation, and all the horrora of the scene— 
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s unclothed and brown — of vegetables burned up 



.tinguished — of villages depopulated, and ii 
of temples uiiroofed and perishing — of reservoirs broken | 
down and drj,— he would naturally imjuire. What w 
thus laid waste the fertile fields of this once beautiful and { 
'Opulent country? — what civil dissensions have happened. 
Thus to tear asunder and separate the happy socieUes that t 
otice possessed those villages ? — what dbputed succession — 
^liat religious rage has, with unholy violence, demolished I 
■those temples, and disturbed fervent but unobtruding piety, 
in the exercise of its duties? — what merciless enemy has I 
thus spread the horrors of fire and swonl !* — what severe vis- ' 
Station of providence has dried up the fountain, and taken 
from the face of the earth every vestige of verdure ? — Or, 
rather, what moQEters have stalked over the country, taint- 
ing and poisoning, nith pestiferous breath, what the vora- 
ciouij appetite could not devour ? To such questious, what 
must lie the answer P No wars have ravaged these lands, 
and deiH)pulat«d these villages — no civil discords have 
been felt — no disputed auccessign — do religious rage, i 
merciless enemy^ — nt 
ft scourged for the n 
tation — no voracious and poisoning monsters — no, all this 
feas been accomplisheil by the friendship, generosity, and 
kindness of the English nation. 'I'hey have embrace<l us 
^th their protecting arms, and, lo! those are the fruits of 
ttieir alliance. What, then I shall we be told, that, under 
tuch circumstances, the exasperated feelings of a whole 
iple, thus goaded and. spurred oa to clamor and resitt- 

'ted by the poor auj lee\)\ii viA^ewie lA '^t* I 
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!i Begums ? When we hear tlie description of the ferer- 

' paroxysm — deliriam, into irhich despair had thrown tii 

natives, when, on the banks of the polluted Ganges^ pan 

; ing for death, they tore more widely open the lips of thd 

gapinp: wounds, to accelerate their dissolution; and, wfafl 

il their hlood was issuing, presented their ghastly eyei t 

■'■ Heaven ; breathing their last and fervent prayer, that d 

;'l dry earth might not be suffered to drink their blood, bi 

^'> that it might rise up to the throne of God, and rouse d 

eternal Providence to avenge the wrongs of their conntr 

-i-Wili it be said, that this was brought about by the in 

cantations of these Begums, in their secluded Zenana? o 

that they could inspire this enthusiasm and this deqid 

into the breasts of a people who felt no grievance, li 

had suffered no torture P What motive, then, could fan 

such influence in their bosom P What motive P Tk 

';' which Nature, the common parent, plants in the bosom c 

! ' man ; and which, though it may be less active in the indii 

! than in the Englishman, is still congenial with, and milu 

I part of his being — That feeling which tells him, that m 

was never made to be the property of man ; but that, idia 

through pride and insolence of power, one human creatm 

dares to tyrannize over another, it is a power usurped, n 

resistance is a duty — That feeling which tells him, tin 

all power is delegated for the good, not for the injniy c 

the people ; and that, when it is converted from the origin 

purpose, the compact is broken, and the right is to be R 

sumed — That principle which tells him, that resistance! 

power usurped is not merely a duty which he owes to hii 

self and to his neighbour, but a duty which he owes toU 

God, in asserting and maintaining the rank which he giv 

him, in the creation !— to that common God, who, wbs 

he gives the form of man, whatever may be the compki 

ion, gives also the feelings and the rights of man-— lis 

principle, which neither the rudeness of ignorance canili 

fie, nor the enervation of refinement extinguish !— Tbi 

principle, which makes it base for a man to sufierwfaenli 

ought to act — ^^hich, tending to preserve to the specif 

ijt the original designations of providence, spurns at the am 

gant distinctions of man, and vindicates the independei 

quality of his race. iSfcrirfr 
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Cicero for Milo. 

My Lords^ — That you may be able the more easily to 
determine upon that point before you^ I shall beg the favour 
of an attentive heanng, while, in a few words, I lay open 
the whole afiair. — Clodius, being determined, when created 
praetor, to harass his country with every species of oppres- 
sion, and finding the comitia had been delayed so long tlie 
year before, that he could not hold this office many months, 
all on a sudden threw up his own year, and reserved him- 
self to the next; not from any religious scruple, but that 
he might have, as he said himself, a full, entire year, for 
exercising his pnetorship — that is, for overturning the 
commonwealth. Being sensible he must be controlled and 
cramped in the exercise of his praetorian authority under 
Milo, who, he plainly saw, would be chosen consul by the 
unanimous consent of the Roman people; he joined the 
candidates that opposed Milo — but m such a manner, that 
he overruled them in every thing, had the sole manage- 
ment of the election, and, as he used ofien to boast, bore all 
the comitia upon his own shoulders. He assembled the 
tribes; he thrust himself into their councils, and formed 
a new tribe of the most abandoned of the citizens. The 
more confusion and disturbance he made, the more Milo 
prevailed. When this wretch, who was bent upon all man- 
ner of wickedness, saw that so brave a man, and his most 
inveterate enemy, would certainly be consul — when he 
perceived this, not only by the discourses, but by the 
votes of the Roman people, he began to throw ofi* all dis- 
guise, and to declare openly that Milo must be killed. He 
ofien intimated this in the Senate, and declared it expressly 
before the people; insomuch, that when Favonius, that 
brave man, asked him what prospect he could have of 
carrying on his furious designs, while Milo was alive — he 
replied, that, in three or four days at most, he should be 
taken out of the way — which reply Favonius immediately 
communicated to Cato. 

In the mean time, as soon as Clodius knew — ^nor indeed 
was there any difficulty to come at the intelligence — ^that 
Milo was obliged by the 18th of January to be at Lanu- 
vium, where he was dictator, in order to nominate a priest 
— a duty which the laws rendered necessary to be per- 
formed every year; he went suddenly from Rome the day 
before, in order, as it appears by tiiie eYeul, \a "k^^Aa.^ 
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Milo in bis own grounds; and this at a tiode when hewn 
obliged to leave a tumultuous assembly, which he hd 
summoned that verv day, where his |ireBeDoe was neeeMoy 
to carry on his mad designs — a thing he neirer wouM bne 
done, ii'be had not been desirous to take the advantage li 
that particular time and place for perpetratiiig' his vilhij. 
But Milo, after having stayed in tne Senate that dtyi I 
the house was broke up, nent home, changed hu clcSki^ I 



waited a while, as usuiil, till his wife had got tcsi^Ii I 
attend him, and then set forward, about the time thstCh- 
dius, if he had proposed to come back to Rome that dn; 
might have returned. He meets Clodius, near his on 
estate, a little before sun-set, and is immediately attttU 
by a body of men, who throw their darts at him htm a 
eminence, and kill his coachman. Upon which^ he duci 
off his cloak, leaped from his chariot, and defended ki» 
self with great bravery. In the mean time« Clodlii) 
attendants drawing their swords, some of them ran bed 
to the chariot, in order to attack Milo in the rear; wUi 
otliers, thinking that he was already killed, fell upon la 
servants who were behind. These being resolute and &!&• 
ful to their master, were, some of them slain; whilst tk 
rest, seeing a warm engagement near the chariot, bd^ 
prevented from going to their master s assistance, hetnM 
t>eside8 from Cl^ius himself that Milo was killed, and b^ 
lieving it to be a fact, acted upon this occasion — 1 meitiii 
it, not with a view to elude the accusation, bat became ii 
was the true state of the case — ^without the orders, widu^ 
the knowledge, without the presence of their master, 
every man would wish his own servants should act in At 
like circumstances. 

This, my Lords, is a faithful account of the matter i 
fact : the person who lay in wait was himself overooati 
and force subdued by force, or rather audeunousnesi chtf- 
tised by true valour. I say nothing of the advaiitip 
which accrues to the state in general, to yonrseives in pe^ 
ticular, and to all good men: I am cont^it to waifS tk 
argument I might draw frt>m thence in favour of my cfieil I 
— ^whose destiny was so peculiar, that he eould not seev I 
his own safety, without securing yours and that of the n- 1 
public at the same time. If he could not do it lawiiDri I 
there is no room for attempting his defence. But, if leieoi I 
teaches the learned', ikfcee«»\V} ,ii)tift\>^WcSsba&A^conunoB Of I 
torn, all nations in getvetaV^ a.T\^«N^ii\^\»t%VaH^^^HM^ V 
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defend their bodies, limbs, and lives, when 

Attacked, by al! possible methods; jou cannot pronounce 

;0ua action crimiDal, trithout determining-, at the same 

"tinie, that whoever falls intti the hands of a highwayniHn, 

^Xmst of necesfflty perish either by the sword or your de- 

jCisions. Had lAilo been of this opinion, he nould cer- 

"(■inly have chosen to have fallen by the hand of Clodiiis 

I* — who had, more than once before Ais, made an aitempt 

[»on his life— rather than be executed by your order, 

jkecAuse he had not tamely yielded hireself a victim lo bis 

But, if none of you are of this opinian, the proper 

D is, not whether Clodius was killed ? lor (hat we 

but whether jusdy or unjustly? If it ajmear that 

lo was the aggressor, we ask no favour; but il Clodius, 

ti will then acquit him of the crime that has been laid 

his charge. 

Every circumntance, my Lords, concara to prove, that 

was for Milo's interest Clodius should live; that, on 

e contrary, Milo's death was a most desirable event for 

Lswerin^ the purposes of Clodius; that, on the one side, 

Siere was a most implacable hatred ; on the other, not the 

least; that the one had been continually employing him- 

jwlf in acts of violence, the other, only in opposing them ; 

Jiitl the life of Milo was threatened, and his death pub- 

■cly foreUild by Clodius, whereas nothing of that kind was 

IT heard from Milo; that the day fixed for Milo's jour- 

f was we]l known to his adversary, while Milo knew not 

en Clodius was to return; that Milo's journey was neces- 

'y, but that of Clodius rather the contrary; that the one 

pnenly declu-ed his intention of leaving Rome tijat duv, 

■mile the other concealed his intention of returning; that 

Hilo made no alteration in his measures, but that Clo- 

lius feigned an excuse for altering his; tliat, if Milo had 

fesigned to way-lay Clodius, he would have waited for 

him near the ei^ till it was dark; but that Clodius, even if 

be liad been under no appreiiensions from Milo, ought to 

luve been oiraid of coming to town so late at ni^rht. 

Let us now i^onsider whether the place where the en- 
IMnter happened, was most favourable to Milo or to Clo- 
lias. But can there, my Lords, be any room for doubt 
IrdeliberalioDUpon thatP It was near the estate of CIo- 
where at least a thousand able-bodied 
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•yed in his mad schemes of iHulditt^. Dvik ^vVi 
he sbouJd have an advantage, bv altaicta.w^V\«i.'«o^^ 
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»n eminence ^ and did he. Sot this rra^on, pitch upon Q 
spot for th« engMgcBtcitt ? or «u he not ratfafr expected in 
thai place h\ Us •drosuj, vbo hoped the situalion would 
Gtvonr his assanlt ? The thingi m; Lords, speaks for itself, 
nhich must be aUowed to be ot ihc greatest importance 
in detonuiUDg a question. Wtrie the affair to be reptt- 
senied only by paintic^, instead of being expressea bj 
words, it would eTcn then deaiiv appear which was the 
traitor, and which was free from all mischievous designs. 
When the one was sitting in hi^ chariot, mnffied up in hia 
cloak, and his wife aloa:; with him: which of these cir- 
cumstances was not a leiy ereat incumbrance ? — the dress, 
the chariot, or the companion P How could he be worse 
equipped for an ensagement, when he was wrapped up in 
a cloak, embarrasfed with a chariot, and almost fettereil 
by his wife? Observe the other, now — in the first place, 
sallying out on a sudden &om his seat; for what reason? 
In die evening; what urged him? Late; to what purpoK, 
especially at that season ? He calls at Poinpey s seal; 
with what view ? To see Ponmey P — He knew he was at 
Alliiun. To see hia house? — He bad been in it a ihou- 
saiid limea. What, then, could be the reason of this loiter- 
ing and shifting about? — He wanted to be upon the spot, 
when Slilo came up. 

But if, my Lords, you are not yet convinced — though iht 
thing shines out with such strong and full evide(ice---llial 
Milo returned to Rome with an innocent mind, UDSlaiiied 
with guilt, undisturbed by fear, and free &om the accusa- 
tions of conscience; call to mind, 1 beseech you, by the 
immortal gods, the expedition with which he come back, 
his entraoce into the forum, while the senate-house was 
in flames, the greatness of soul he discovered, the look be 
assumed, the speech he made on the occasion. He deliv- 
ered himself up, not only to the people, but even to the 
senate; nor to the senate alone, but even to guards ap- 
poiuied for the public security; nor merely to them, but 
*ven to the authority of him whom the senate had entrusted 
with the care of the whole republic; to whom he would 
never have delivered himself, if he had not been confident 
of the goodness of his cause. 

What now remains, but to beseech and adjure you, my 
Lords, to extend that compassion to a brave man, which 
he disilains to implore ; but which I, even against his coD- 
aeat, implore and eaniesd^ etittfeix. IWa^b ^ou have 
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not seen him shed a single tear, while all are weeping 
around him— though he has preserved the same steady 
countenance, the same firmness of voice and language ; do 
not, on this account, withhold it from him. 

On YOU — on you I call, ye heroes, who have lost so 
much blood in the service of your country ! To you, ye 
centurions, ye soldiers, I app^ in this hour of danger, to 
the best of men, and bravest of citizens ! While you are 
looking on, while you stand here with arms in your hands, 
and g^ird thb tribunal ; shall virtue like this be expelled, 
exterminated, cast out with dishonour P By the immortal 
gods, I wish— ^Pardon me, oh my country ! for I fear what 
I shall say, out of a pious regard for Milo, may be deemed 
impiety against thee — that Clodius not only lived, but 
were praetor, consul, dictator, rather than be witness to 
such a scene as this. Shall this man, then, who was bom 
to save his country, die any where but in his country P 
Shall he not, at least, die in the service of his country P 
Will you retain the memorials of his gallant soul, and 
deny nis body a grave in Italy P Will any person give 
his voice for banishing a man mm this city, whom every 
city on earth would be proud to receive within its walls P 
Happy the country that shall receive him ! ungrateful this, 
if it ahM banish him! wretched, if it should lose him! 
But I must conclude : my tears will not allow me to pro- 
ceed, and Milo forbids tears to be employed in his defence. 
You, my Lords, I beseech and adjure, tiiat, in your decis- 
ion, you would dare to act as you think. Trust me, your 
fortitude, your justice, your fidelity, will more especially 
be approved of by him, who, in his choice of judges, has 
raised to the bench the bravest, the wisest, and the best 
of men. 



L(prd Chatham 8 Reply to Sir Robert Wdlfole, 

Sir, — The atrocious crime of being a young man, which 
the honourable gentleman has, with such spirit and de- 
cency charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to palliate 
nor deny; but content myself with wishing, tnat I may be 
one of d^ose whose follies may cease with their youth, and 
not of that number who are ignorant in spite of experience. 
Whether youth can be imputed to any man as a reproach, 
I will not. Sir, assume the province of detetmisai^S \sv)X 
surely e^e may become juatiy contemptiiVAe, V[ V!bft q^y^- 
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tunities which it brings ha?e passed away without iIlIpIOT^ 
ment, and vice appears to prevail, when the passions hat 
subsided. The wretch who, after having seen ihe cam 
quences of a thousand errors, continues still to blmiilff, 
and whose age has only added obstinacy to stupidity, b 
surely the object either of abhorrence or contend id 
deserves not that his grey hairs diould secure him tm 
insult. Much more. Sir, is he to be abhorred^ who, nk 
has advanced in age, has receded fiom yirtne^ and bec« 
more wicked with less temptation; who prostitutes hindf 
for money which he cannot enjoy, and spends the team 
of his life in the ruin of his country. But youth. Sir, i 
not my only crime ; I have been accused of acting t A^ 
atrical part. A theatrical part may eillier im]My hbe 
peculiarities of gesture, or a dissimulation of my Hal left 
tiinents, and an adoption of the opinions and langoft 
of another man. 

In the first sense. Sir, the charge is too trifling to k 
confuted; and deserves only to be mentioned, that it an 
be despised. I am at liberty, like every other iiiia,fe 
use my own language ; and though, perhapa^ I may taR 
some ambition to please this gentleman^ 1 shaU not ks 
myself under any restraint, nor very solicitouriy oopjb 
diction or his mien, however matured by age, or moodki 
by experience. But, if any man shall, by chaj^ging V 
with tneatrical behaviour, imply, that I utter any Mli' 
ments but my own, I shall treat liim as a calumidaiK 
and a villain ; —nor shall any protection shelter him fitf 
the treatment he deserves. I shall, on such an occsM 
without scruple, trample upon all those forms with whU 
wealth and dignity intrench themselves, — nor shall Uf 
thing but age restrain my resentment; age, which ahtt 
brings one privilege, that of being insolent and sayeA 
ious, without punishment. But with regard. Sir, to titf 
whom I have offended, I am of opinion, that if I hadacki 
a borrowed part, I should have avoided their censure: At 
heat diat offended them, is the ardour of conyiction, vi 
tha4; zeal for the service of my country, which neidterkop 
nor fear shall influence me to suppress. I will ntft^ 
unconcerned while my liberty is invaded, nor look in ■■ 
lence upon public robbery. I will exert my endesYOA 
at whatever hazard, to repel the aggressor, and drag tk 
thief to justice, whoever may protect him in his vi3iny> 
and whoever may partake of his plunder. 
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Caius Marius to the RomanM. 

It b but too common, my countrymen, to obsence » 
material difference between the behaviour of those who 
stand candidates for places of power and trust, before and 
after their obtaining them. They solicit them in one 
manner, and execute them in another. Thev set out with 
a great appearance of activity, humility, and moderation; 
and they quickly fidl into sloth, pride, and avarice. It 
is, undoubtedly, no easy matter to discharge, to the general 
satisfaction, the duty of a supreme commander in trouble- 
some times. To carry on, with effect, an expensive war, 
and yot be frugal of the public money; to oblige those to 
serve, whom it may be delicate to offend; to conduct, at 
the same time, a complicated variety of operations; to 
concert measures at home, answerable to the state of things 
abroad; and to gain every valuable end, in spite of oppo- 
sition, from the envious, the factious, and the disaffected 
— ^to do all this, my countrymen, is more difficult than is 
generally thought 

But, besides the disadvantages which are common to 
mcy with all others in eminent stations, my case is, in this 
lespect, peculiarly hard — ^that, whereas a commander of 
Patrician rank, if he is guilty of a neglect or breach of 
dnty, has his great connections, the antiquity of his family, 
the important services of his ancestors, and the multitudes 
he haa, by power, engaged in his interest, to screen him 
from condign punishment; my whole safety depends upon 
myielf ; which renders it the more indispensably necessary 
lor me to take care, that my conduct be clear and unex- 
ceptionable. Besides, I am well aware, my countrymen, 
that the eye of the public is upon me; ana that, though 
the impartial, who prefer the real advantage of Uie com- 
monwealth to all otner considerations, favour my preten- 
sions, the Patricians want nothing so much as an occasion 
against me. It is, therefore, my fixed resolution, to uas 
my best endeavours, that you may not be disappointed in 
me; and that their indirect designs against me may be 
ddfeatecL 

I have, from my youth, been fiuniliar with toils and 
with dangers. I was faithful to your interest, my country- 
meaiA wh^ I served you for np rewalt but that of honour. 
It is not my design to betray you, now that ^ouh».N^ ^tl<« 
ferved vpon me a plsLce of profit. You have coinmXXib^ 
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to my conduct tlie war against Jugurtha. The Patridm 
are offended at this. But where would be the wisdom of 
giving such a command to one of their honourable body? 
A person of illustrious birth, of ancient family, of iiuuh 
merable statues, but of no experience! What Bont 
would his long line of dead ancestors, or his multitadeof 
motionless statues, do his country in the day of battle? I 
What could such a general do, but, in his trepidation ud i 
inexperience, have recourse to some inferior commander ftr 
direction in difficulties, to which he was not himself equl? 
Thus, your Patrician general would, in fact, have a rami 
over him; so that the acting conunander would still be i 
Plebeian. So true is this, my countrymen, that I have mj- 
self known those who have been chosen consuls, begin dn 
to read the history of their own country, of which, till tbt 
time, they were totally ignorant — ^that is, they first ob* 
tained the employment, and then bethought thema^ 
of the qualifications necessary for the proper dischu^ 
of it. 

I submit to your judgment, Romans, on which side At 
advantage lies, when a comparison is made between h* 
triciaa haughtiness, and Plebeian experience. The vm 
actions which they have only read, I have partly seen, m 
partiy myself achieved. What they know by reading; I 
know by action. They are pleased to slight my meo 
birth: I despise their mean characters. Want of IhA 
and fortune is tiie objection against me ; want of ponoul 
worth, against them. But are not all men of toe siv 
species P What can make a difference between one flui 
and another, but the endowments of the mind P For 07 
part, I shall always look upon the bravest man as the no* 
blest man. Suppose it were inquired of the fathers of n^ 
Patricians as Albinus and Bestia, whether^ if they had thdr 
choice, they would desire sons of their character or of miv; 
what would they answer, but that they would wish tiv 
worthiest to be tiieir sons P If the Patncians have leiioi 
to despise me, let them likewise despise their anoesfaA 
whose nobility was the fruit of their virtue. Do they esH 
the honours bestowed upon me P — let them envy likewiv 
my labours, my abstinence, and the dangers I have niukr 
gone for my country, by which I have acquired them. W 
tiiose worthless men lead such a life of inactivity, as if thef 
despised any honours you can bestow; whilst they BSWt 
to nonours, as if they had deserved them by the moit 
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indostrious yirtue. They lay claim to the rewards of ac- 
tivity, for their having enjoyed the pleasures of luxury. 
Yet none can be more lavish tlian thev are, in praise of 
their ancestors. And they imagine they honour themsel ves, 
by ceielnrating their forefathers; whereas, they do the very 
contrary : for, as much as their ancestors were distinguished 
for their virtues, so much are they disgraced by their vices. 
The glory of ancestors casts a light, indeed, upon their 
posterity; but it only serves to show what the descendants 
are. It alike exhibits to public view their degeneracy and 
tiieir worth. I own, I cannot boast of the deeds of my 
forefathers; but I hope I may answer the cavils of the Pa- 
tricians, by standing up in defence of what I have myself 
done. 

Observe now, my countrymen, the injustice of the Pa- 
tricians. They arrogate to themselves honours, on account 
of the exploits done by their forefathers; whilst they will 
not allow me the due praise for performing the very same 
sort of actions in my own person. " He has no statues,** 
they cry, " of his family. He can trace no venerable line 
of ancestors." — ^What, then P Is it matter of more praise 
to disgrace ones illustrious ancestors, than to become 
illustrious by one s own good behaviour P What if I can 
show no statues of my family ! I can show tl^e standards, 
tiie armour, and the trappings, which I have myself taken 
from the vanquished. I can show the scars of those wounds 
which I have received by facing the enemies of my country. 
These are my statues. These are the honours I boast of 
— not left me by inheritance, as theirs ; but earned by toil, 
by abstinence, by valour; amidst clouds of dust, and seas 
*bf blood; — scenes of action where these effienunate Patri- 
cians, who endeavour^ by indirect means, to depreciate me 
m yoat esiteem, have never dared to show their faces. 

Salluit. 



VemosihiHes to the Athenians, excitina them to prosecute the 

War against Philip. 

When I compare, Athenians, the speeches of some 
amongst us with their actions, I am at a loss to reconcile 
what I see with what I hear. Their protestations are foil 
of zeal against the public enemy; but their measures are 
so inconsistent, that all their professions become suspected. 
By confounding you with a variety of pTo^ecU, \!ti«^ ^x- 
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plex your resolutions; and lead you from executing ite 
18 in your power, by engaging you in schemes not rednd- 
ble to practice. 

Tis true, there was a time when we were powerfiil ecooA 
not only to defend our own borders, and protect ov iUm^ 
but even to invade Philip in his own dominions. Yc^ 
Athenians; there was such a juncture; I remembcv it wdL 
But, by neglect of proper opportunities, we are no losgs 
in a situation to be invaders. It will be well for vs, if n 
can provide for our own defence, and our allies. New 
did any conjuncture require so much prudence ss As 
However, I should not despair of seasonable remediei^ W 
I tlie art to prevail with you to be unanimous in iig)l 
measures. The opportunities which have so often eteud 
us, have not been lost through ignorance, or want oiyJ^ 
ment, but through negligence or treachery.— -If I ssnn^ 
at this time, ^lore than ordinary liberty of speech, I cos 
jure you to suffer patiently those truths which bsfe » 
other end but your own good. You have too many rsns 
to be sensible how much you have suffered by hesriuHf 
to sycophants. I shall, therefore, be plain in laying bdbs 
you the grounds of past miscarriages, in order to comet 
you in your future conduct. 

You may remember, it is not abore three or four jeo 
since we had the news of Philip's laying siege to the fat- 
ress of Juno in Thrace. It was, as 1 thinks in Octobff, 
we received this intelligence. We voted an imm<»iliiit 
supply of threescore talents; forty men-of-war were onM 
to sea; and so zealous we were, that, preferring the seoa- 
sities of state to our very laws, our citizens aboTC the agt 
of five and forty years were commanded to serve. Wlsl 
followed ? — A whole year was spent idly without any dmf 
done ; and it was but in the third month of the fofiowiiK 
year, a little after the celebration of the feast of CcrOi 
that Charademus set sail, furnished with no more tba 
five talents, and ten galleys not half manned. 

A rumour was spread, that Philip was sick. That n- 
mour was followed oy another, that Philip was dead; and, 
then, as if all danger died with him, you dropped joS 
preparations : Whereas, then — then was your time to iMik 
and be active; then was your time to secure youiitti4 
and confound him at once. Had your resolutions, tikf 
with so much beat, been as warmly seconded by adioii 
you had been then aatCTn\Afe\o^\i\\\^,%a^VQiM^^,^Qarop^ 
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U now to you. — " To what pujrpose, at this time, these 
reflections? What is done, cannot be undone." — But, by 
your leave, Athenians, though past moments are not to he 
recalled, past errors may be retrieved. Have we not, now, 
a fresh provocation to war P Let the memory of oversights, 
by which you have suffered so much, instruct you to be 
more vigilant in the present danger. If the Olynthians 
are not instantly succoured, and with your utmost efforts, 
you become assistants to Philip, and serve him more ef- 
fectually than he can help himself. 

It is not, surely, necessary to warn you, that votes alone 
can be of no consequence. Had your resolutions, of them-, 
■elves, the virtue to compass what you intend, we should 
not see them multiply every day, as they do, and upon 
every occasion, with so little effect; nor would Philip be 
in a: condition to brave and ajB&x>nt us in this manner. 
Proceed, then, Athenians, to support your deliberations 
with vigour. You have beads capable of advising what is 
be«t; you have judgment and experience to discern what 
is right; and you have power and opportunity to execute 
what you determine. What time so proper for action? 
ii^t occasion so happy? and when can you hope for such 
another, if this be neglected ? Has not Philip, contrary to 
all treaties^ insulted you in Thrace ? Does he not, at this 
instant, straiten and invade your confederates, whom you 
have 8(>lemnly sworn to protect ? Is he not an implacable 
enemy — a faithless ally — ^the usurper of provinces to which 
he has no title nor pretence — a stranger, a barbarian, a 
tyrant? and, indeed, what is he not? 

Observe, I beseech you, men of Athens, how different 
your conduct appears from the practices of your ances- 
tors: — they were friends to truth and plain dealing, and 
detested flattery and servile compliance. By unanimous 
cosw^t, they continued arbiters of all Greece, for the space 
of fortv-five years, without interruption. A public fund, 
of no less tlian ten thousand talents, was ready for any 
emergency. They exercised over the kings of Macedon, 
that authority which is due to barbarians; obtained, both 
by sea and land, in their own persons, frequent and signal 
victories; and, by their noble exploits, transmitted to pos- 
teri^ an immortal memory of their virtue, superior to the 
leach of malice and det^i^tion. It is to them we owe that 
|reat number of public edifices, by which the city of 
Attiens exceeds all the i^t of the woM m V^^xtiVi ^"^^ 
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magnificence. It is to them we owe to many stately tm* 
ple8> so richly embellished, but, above all, adorned viA 
the spoils of vanquished enemies. — But visit their own pri- 
vate habitations; visit the houses of Aristidea, Miltiaoo^ 
or any other of those patriots of antiquity — you will hi 
nothing, not the least mark or ornament^ to HiatingmA 
them from their neighbours. They took part in the gor- 
emment, not to enrich themselves, but the public: tbg 
had no scheme or ambition, but for the public; nor knet 
any interest, but the public. It was by a close and steady 
application to the general good of their country, by an ex- 
emplary piety towards tlie immortal gods, by a strict fidtb 
and religious honesty betwixt man and man, and a mod- 
eration always uniform and of a piece, they establisM 
that reputation, which remains to this day, and will last to 
utmost posterity. 

Such, O men of Athens ! were your ancestors — so glo* 
rious in the eye of the world; so beautiful and munificeit 
to their country ; so sparing, so modest, so self-denyiitg 
to themselves. What resemblance of these great men cu 
we find in the present generation? At a time wlia 
your ancient competitors have left you a clear stage- 
when the Lacedaemonians are disabled; the Thebaos em- 
ployed in troubles of their own — ^when no other sttle 
whatever is in a condition to rival or molest yon;-HB 
short, when you are at full liberty — ^M'hen you have the 
opportunity and the power to become once more the sole 
arbiters of Greece; — you permit, patiently, vrhole prof- 
inces to be wrested from you; you lavish the public 
money in scandalous and obscure uses; you suffer yosi 
allies to perish in time of peace, whom you preserved it 
time of war; and, to sum up all, you yourselves — by yoor 
mercenary court, and servile resignation to the will bsA 
pleasure of designing, insidious leaders — abet, encourage, 
and strengthen Uie most dangerous and formidable of yoiir 
enemies. Yes, Athenians, I repeat it, you yourselves IR 
the contrivers of your own ruin. Lives there a man who 
has confidence enough to deny it? Let him arise, ui 
assign, if he can, any other cause of the success and proi- 
perity of Philip. — " But," you reply, " what Athens mij 
have lost in reputation abroad, she has gained in splen- 
dour at home. Was there ever* a greater appearance rf 
prosperity; a greater face of plenty? Is not the city ein 
Jarged ? Are not tVie a\iee.\s WXfcx ^w^d, bouses repaiied 
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and beautified?" — Away with such trifles! Shall I be ^ 
paid with counters P An old square new-vamped up! a 
ibuutain! an aqueduct! are these acquisitions to bragofp 
Cast yoar eye upon the ma^slrate under whose ministry 
you boast these precious imptovementa. Behold the des- ' 
picable creature, raised, all at once, from dirt to opuJeuce} I 
irom the lowest obscuHty to the highest honours. Haw ■ 
aot some of these upstarts built private houses and seats, 1 
vying with the most sumptuous of our public palaces? 
And how have their fortunes and their power increased, 

- but as the commonweal ih has been ruined aud impover- 
ished ? 

To what are we to impute these disorders, and to what J 
cause assig'Q the decay of a state so powerfiil and flourish- 1 

■ing iupast times?— The i-eason is plain. The servant ill 
how become the master. The magistrate wa* then sub* 1 
servient to the people; punialimenis and rewards were 1 
properties of tlie people; all honours, dignities, and prs^' 1 
Krments, were disposed by the voice aud favour of tlw 1 
people: but the magistrate, now, has usurped the right of I 
the people, and exercises au arbitrary authority over his 
ancient and natural lord. You, miserable people! — the 
meanwhile, without moneyi without friends, — from being 
the ruler, are become the servant; from being the master, 
the dependant: happy that these governors, into whose J 
hands you have thus resigned your own power, are so good I 
i so gracious as to continue your poor allowance to see 1 

Believe me, Atlienians, if, recovering from this lethargy, 
you would assume the ancient freedom and spirit of your J 

I fathers — if you would be your own soldiers and jour own | 

f CAminanders, contiding no longer your affairs in foreign j 
or mercenary hands — if you would chaise yourselves with 1 
your own defence; employing abroad, for the public, what | 
you waste in unprofitable pleasures at home— the world I 

. might, once more, behold you making a figure worthy of 1 
Athenians. — " You would have us, then," you say, " do 
'service in our armies in our own persons; and, for so do- 
ing, you would have the pensions we receive in tii 
^eace, accepted as pay in time of war. Is it thus w 
to understand you? ^ Yea, Athenians, 'tis my plain ii 
ing. 1 would make it a standing rule, that no person, 
greal or little, should be the better for Uie public money, 

L Vho should grudge to employ it (or tlie, ^uhUc 'wtv"\c». 1 
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Are we in peace P the public ib charged with your nb- 
sistence. Are we in war, or under a neceasity, at thii 
time, to enter into a war? let your gratitude oblige jw 
to accept, as pay in defence of your benefactora, what yn 
receiye, in peace, as mere bounty. Thus, without anj in- 
novation — witliout altering or abolishing any thing, bit 
))emiciou8 novelties, introduced for the encouragement d 
sloth and idleness; by converting only, for the future, die 
same funds, for the use of the serviceable, which are spent, 
at present, upon the unprofitable; you may be well tani 
in your armies, your troops regularly paid^ justice diiv 
administered, tlie public revenues reformed and increued, 
and every member of the commonwealth rendered uaeM 
to his country, according to his age and abiUty^ witboit 
any further burden to the state. 

This, O men of Athens ! is what my duty prompted m 
to represent to you upon this occasion. — May the godi 
inspire you to determine upon such measures as may be 
most expedient for the particular and general good of oo 
country! 



Cnrran for Hamilton Rowan. 

This paper, gentlemen, insists upon the necessity of 
emancipating the Catholics of Ireland ; and that is chaigcd 
as part of the libel. If they had waited another year-nf 
they bad kept this prosecution impending for another ycv 
— how much woulcf remain for a jury to decide upon, I 
should be at a loss to discover. It seems as if the pnf- 
ress of public information was eating away the ground d 
the prosecution. Since the commencement of the jMt 
cution, this part of the libel has unluckily received tk 
sanction of the legislature. In that interval, our Catfaofic 
brethren have obtained that admission, whic^ it aeeoR it 
was a libel to propose. In what way to account for thii,! 
am really at a loss. Have any alarms been occaaiMed If 
the emancipation of our Catholic brethren ? Has the lo- 
oted nudignity of any individuals been crushed P or hai W 
stability of the government, or that of the country, ta 
weakened P or is one million of subjects stronger tliaii ft* 
millions ? Do you think that the benefit they reoeiTei 
should be poisoned by the sting of vengeance? If vfli 
think so, you must say to them, " You have demanded 
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I emancipation, and you bave got it: but wc abhor your 
pereous ; we are outraged at your success ; and we will stip- 
niatize, by a criminal prosecution, the adviser of that relief 
which you have obtaiued from the voice of your coimtry." 
I a^k you, do you think, as honest men, anxious for ue 
public tranquillity, conscious that there are wounds not J 

!'et completely cicatrized, that you ought to speak thig I 
aoguage, at this time, to men who are too much disposed 1 
I to think, that in tliia very emancipation they have been 
' Baved from their owa parliament, by the humanity of their 
I sovereign ? Or do you wish to prepare them for the revo- 
cation of these improvident concessions P Do you think 
I it wise or humane, at this moment, to insult them, by 
I sticking up in a pillory the man who dared to stand forth 
as their aavocateP I put it to your oaths: do you think, 
' tlidt a blessing of that kind—that a victory obtained by 
I justice over bigotry aud oppression — should have a stigma 
cast upon it, by an ignominious sentence u|)on men bold 
' and honest enough to propose that measureP — to propose 
I the redeeming of religion from the abuses of the church, 
the reclaiming of three millions of men from bondage, and 

fiving liberty to all who had a. right to demand it; giving, 
say, in the so-much-censured words of this paper, " Uni- 
versal Emancipation! " I speak Ja the spirit of the British 
; law, which makes liberty commensurate with, and insepar- i 
! able from, British soil; which proclaims even Ui the slran- 
1 ger aud sojourner, the moment he sets his foot on Brilieh 
' earth, that the ground on which he treads is holy, and 
. consecrated by the genius of Universal Emancipation. 
Jio matter iu what language his doom may have been 
I pronounced; — no matter what complexion incompatible 
I with freedom, an Indian or an African sun may have 
I burned upon him; — no matter in what disastrous battle 
I liis liberty may have been cloven down; — no matter with 
' what solemnities he may have been devoted upon the altar 
[ of slavery: the first moment he touches the sacred soil of 
I Britain, the allar and the god sink together in the dust; 
his soul walks abroad in her own majesty ; his body swcUb 
j beyond the measure of his chains, lliat burst from around | 
him; and he stauds redeemed, regenerated, and disen- 
thralled, by the irresistible genius of Universal EmancU I 
pation. 
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The Beginning of the Firtt Philippic of DemostkaiA 

Had we been convened^ Athenians, on some new nih 
ject of debate^ 1 had waited till most of your usual ooii» 
sellors had declared their opinions. If I had approved 
oi' Tihat was proposed by them^ I should have contiineJ I 
silent; if not> 1 should then have attempted to speak ny [ 
sentiments. But^ since those very points on which tboie I 
speakers have oftentimes been heara already^ are at tia 
time to be considered; though I have arisen first, I pn- 
sume I may expect your pardon: for, if they on fonBcr 
occasions had advised the proper measures, you would aot 
have found it needful to consult at present. 

First then^ Athenians^ however wretched the sitoatioi 
of our affairs at present seems^ it must not by any meiv 
be thought desperate. What I am now going to advaiK^ 
may possibly appear a paradox; yet it is a certain trotk, 
that our past misfortunes afford a circumstance mot 
favourable to our future hopes. And what is that?— era 
that our present difficulties are owing entirely to ourtodi 
indolence, and utter disregard of our own interest Fcr 
were we thus situated, in spite of every effort which os 
duty demanded, then indeed we might reg^ard our fortina 
as absolutely desperate. But now, Philip hath only coi* 
quered your supineness and inactivity: the state he hiA 
not conquered. You cannot be said to be defeated: jov 
force hath never been exerted. 

If there is a man in this assembly who thinks, that h 
must find a formidable enemy in Philip; while he viein,<ii 
one hand, the numerous armies which surround him; ui 
on the other, the weakness of our state> despoiled of » 
much of its dominions; I cannot deny that he minks jnsth. 
Yet, let him reflect on this : there was a time, Athenitv 
when we possessed Pydna, Potidsea, and Methone, and il 
that country round; when many of the states now subjectt^ 
to him, were free and independent, and more inclined ti 
our alliance than to his. If Philip, at that time weak ii 
himself, and Tiithout allies, had desponded of soccci 
against you, he would never have engaged in those enlff' 
prises which are now crowned with success, nor could hif( 
raised himself to that pitch of grandeur at which voa bsi 
behold him. But \\e Vxies^ ^e\V, \Xva.t the strongest plt«» 
are only prizes \a\d^iel^ee\v\^^tQiV£^o^\xccA3^,^xSLT«ft^^ 
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le conqueror. He knew that the dominions of the absent 
"devolve naturally to those who are in the field; the uos- 
of the Buptne, to the active and intrepid. Ani- 
mated by these Benlimenta, he overturns whole nations. 
I He either rules universally, as a conqueror, or governs a 
a protector. For mankind naturally seek confederacy 
, vith such, as they see resolved and preparing uot to 
I .wanting to themselves. 

I If you, ray countrymen, will now at length he persuaded 
Ij to entertain the like sentimenls; if each of you be disposed 
li. to approve himself an useful citizen, to the utmost that hir 

II station and abilities enable him; if the rich will be ready tc 
I contribute, and the young to take the field; in one word 
IL if you will be yourselves, and banish those hopes which 

, every single person entertains, tLattheactivepart of pub- 
lic business way lie upon others, and he remain at hia 
ease: you may then, by the assistance of the gods, recall 
'those opportunities which yonr supineness hath neglected, 
legain your dominions, and chastise the insolence of this 

But when, O my countrymen! will you begin to esert 
k your vigour? Do you wait till roused by some dire event? 
.—till forced by some necessity? What, then, are we to 
think of our present condition P To free men, the disgrace 
attending on misconduct is, in my opinion, the most iir- 
jent necessity. Or, say, is it your sole ambition to wan- 
der through the public places, each inquiring of the olher, 

'■■"* advices?" Can any thing be more new, than 

of MacedoD should conquer the Athenians, 
ftnd give law to Greece? " Is Philip dead?" " No — but 
lie is sick." Pray, what is it to you, whether Philip is sick 
or not? Supposing he should die, yau would raise up 
Snother Philip, if you condone thus regardless of your 
interest 

- Many, I know, delight in nothing more than in circu- 
lating dl the rumours ihey hear, as articles of intelligence- 
Some cry, Philip hath joined with the Lacedtemonians, 
and they are concerting the destruction of Thebes. Others 
assure us, he hath sent-an embassy to the king of Persia; 
Mers, that he is fortifying places in lUyrin. Thus we all 
fro about, fi'aming our several tales. I do believe, indeed, 
Athenians, that he is intoxicated with his greatness, and 
',4oes entertain his imagination uith many such visionary 
projects, as he sees no power rising to oi^^se V.\«v. '^ 
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1 cannot be persuaded, that he hath so taken his mamm, 
that the weakest among us — ^for the weakest they are who 
spread such rumours — know what he is next to do. Let 
us disregard their tales. Let us only be persuaded <d1^ 
that he is our enemy; that we have long been sulject to 
his insolence; that whatever we expected to have bca 
done for us by others, hath turned against us; that all Ae 
resource lefl us is in ourselves; and that, if we an BOt 
inclined to carry our arms abroad, we should be fixroedlD 
engage him at home. Let us be persuaded of these tfafa^; 
and then we shall come to a proper determination, andba 
no longer guided by rumours. We need not be solidtM 
to know what particular events are to happen. We mj 
be well assured, that nothing good can happen, unleMie 
give due attention to our affairs, and act as becoM 
Athenians. 



The First Oration of Cicero againtt CaiaUmB* 

Cataline ! how far art thou to abuse our forfoeanmee? 
How Ion? are we to be deluded by the mockery of thj 
madness r Where art thou to stop, in this career of v* 
bridled licentiousness P Has the nightly guard at the h- 
latium nothing in it to alarm you; the patroles thiXMiEkit 
the city, nothing; the confusion of the people, dcS^ 
the assemblage of all true lovers of their country, ootfaiK) 
the guarded majesty of this assembly, nothing; udu 
the eyes that, at this instant, are rivetted upon yoat- 
have they nothing to denounce, nor you to apprehcad? 
Does not your conscience inform you, that the sun doBfl 
upon your secrets ? and do you not discover a foil katf- 
ledge of your conspiracv, revealed on the countensneeit 
every man around you r Your employment on the W 
night — your occupations on the preceding night— tb 
place where you met — ^the persons who met — and Aeikt 
fabricated at the meeting :^-of these things, I sak nA 
who knows; I ask, who, among you all, is ignorant f 

But, alas! for the times thus corrupted; or, ratbar,fii 
mankind, who thus corrupt the times! The senate kooM 
all this! The consul sees all this! and yet the tw^n f|i 
sits there — lives. Lives ! ay — comes ciown to your *!■ 
ate-house; takes his seat, as counsellor for the cooOBit' 
wealth; and, with a deliberate destiny in hia eye, w^ 
out our mem\)eTB> «nd ^\^cXs^ \k<»a for slaughter; idih 
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fiur us« and for our country^ it seems gl<Mry sufficient, to 
eacape from his Inry — ^to tad, an asylum from his sword. 

Long, very long, before this late hour, ought I, the 
consul, to haTe doomed this ringleader of sedition to an 
ignominious death;— ought I to have overwhelmed you, 
Cataline, in the ruins of your own machinations. What! 
did not that great man, me high priest, Publius Scipio— - 
althon^ at the time, in private station — sacrifice Tibe- 
rius Gracchus for daring even to modify our constitution P 
and shall we, clothed as we are with the plenitude of con- 
sular power, endure this nuisance of our nation, and our 
name r Shall we suffisr him to put the Roman empire to 
the sword, and lay waste the world, because such is his 
horrid fancy P With the sanction of so late a precedent, 
neod I obtrude the fate of the innovate, Sjpurius Melins» 
immolated at the altar of the constitution, by the hand of 
Servilius Ahala P There has — ^yes, tbare has been, and 
lately been, a vindicatory virtue, an avenging spirit in 
this republic, that never failed to inflict speedier and 
heavier vengeance on a noxious citizen, t&anon a nation* 
al Ibe. Against you, Cataline, and Ibr your immediate 
condemnation, what, therefore, is wanting r Not the grave 
sanction of the senate — ^not the voice of the country — 
not ancient precedents — not living law. But tiv are 
wanting — I say it more loudly — wb, the consuls them- 
selves. 

When the senate committed the republic into the hands 
of the consul, L. Opimius, did presumptive sedition pal- 
liate the punishment of Caius GraccHUsP or could his 
luminous line of ancestry yield even a momentary pro- 
tection to his person P Was the vengeance of the executive 
power on the consular Fulvius and his children, arrested 
loHT a single night P When similar power was delegated to 
the cohsuls, C. Marius and L. Valerius, were tiie lives 
which the praetor Servilius, and the tribune Satuminus, 
had forfeited to their country, prolonged for a single day P 
' But, now, twenty days and nights have blunted Uie edge 
of our axes, and our authorities. Our sharp-pointed de- 
cree sleeps, sheadied in the record — that very decree, 
idhich, a moment after its promulgation, was not to find 
yon a living man. You do live; and live, not in the hu- 
miliating depression of guilt, but in the exultation and 
triumph of insolence. Mercy, Conscript Fathers, is my 
dearest delight, as the vindication ot ux^ co\)&^X»&^\!LSa^ 
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my best ambition; but I now stand self-condemned rf 
guilt in mercy^ and I own it as a treachery againit tb 
state. 

Conscript Fathers^ a camp is pitched against the Ro- 
man republic, wiUiin Italy, on the yery borders of Etn* 
ria. Every day adds to the number of the enemy. Tk 
leader of those enemies, the commander of that encsmp- 
ment, walks within the walls of Rome; takes his ml 
in this senate, the heart of Rome; and^ with yenoomi 
mischief, rankles in tlie inmost vitals of the comnKV* 
wealth. Cataline, should I, on the instant, order if 
lictors to seize and drag you to the stake; some m 
might, even then, blame me for having procrastiniki 
punishment: but no man could criminate me for a&itk 
iiil execution of the laws. They shall be executed. Bi 
I will neither act, nor will I suffer, without full and nf* 
cient reason. Trust me, they shall be executed; iii 
then, even then, when there shall not be found a man m 
flagitious, so much a Cataline, as to say, you were mt 
ripe for execution. You shall live, as long as there ii 
one who has the forehead to say you ought to live; ui 
you shall live, as you live now, under our broad td 
wakeful eye, and the sword of justice shall keep wanof 
round your head. Without the possibility of heanDg,v 
of seeing, you shall be seen, and neard, and understood. 

What is it now you are to expect, if night cannot lak 
you, nor your lurking associates; if the very walls of yov 
own houses resound with the secret, and proclaim it to 
the world; if the sun shines, and the winds dIow upon it? 
Take my advice: adopt some other plan^ wait a ooR 
favourable opportunity for setting the city in fli>i«*«, ari 
putting its inhabitants to the sword. Yet« to ooBnaat 
you, that you are beset on every side, I shall enter, for i 
little, into the detail of your desperations^ and my ^ 
coveries. 

Do you not remember, or is it possible you can kifi 
my declaration on the 21st October last^ in the semfei 
that Caius Manlius, your life-guards-man, and confidei- 
tial bravo, would, on a certain day, take up armSi ini 
this day would be before the 25th P Was I mistaken in the 
very day selected for a deed so atrocious — so appaientlj 
incredible ? Did not I, the same man, declare, in i» 
house, that yon had cot«)^\red the massacre of the pii»- 
cipal men in the sta\», u^^on \5[i<i*it%^\ ^x.*^\QkK^\iiQBetlief 
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withdrew, for (he sake of ropressinc your design, rather 
than oa acconnt of safety to liieiusel ves ? Are you daring 
enough to deny your being, ou that very day, so mana- 
cled by my poirer — so entangled fay my vigilance, that 
you durst not raite your finger ngainst the stability of the 
state; although, indeed, you were tongue-valiant enough 
to say, that you must even be content with the heads 
which the runaways bad left j'oui' What! with all your 
full-blown conddence of surprising Preneste, in the night, 
on the tst of November, did you not find me in aims, at 
the gate? did you not feel me in watch on the walla? — 
Your head cannot contrive, your heart can 
a wicltedness of which I shall not have notic 
the length and breadth of your treasons, and I sound ihe 
gloomiest depths of your soul. 

Was not the night before the last, snffident to convince 

I you, that there is a good genius protecting that republic, 
which a ferocious demoniac is labouring to destroy? 1 
aver, that, on that same night, you and your compjotlers 
assembled in the houseof M. Lecca. Can even your own 
]. tongue deny it? Yet secret! speak out, man; for, if you 
I' do not, there are some I see around me, who shall have 
1^ an agonizing proof that 1 am true in my assertion. 
1 Good and great gods ! where are we? What city do we 
IWwbit? Under what government do we live? Here, 
1 HERE, Conscript Fathers, mixed and mingled with us alt — 
; in the centre of this most grave and venerable assembly — 
[ ore men sitting, quietly incubating a plot against my life, 
1 against all your fives; Ihe life of OTOTJ virtuous senator, 
|l and citizen : while 1, with the whole nest of traitors brood- 
n ing beneath my eyes, am parading in the petty formalities 
I of debate; and the very men appear scarcely vulnerable 
l( by ray voice, who ought, long since, to have been cut down 
I with the sword. 

In the house of Lecca, you were, on that night. Then 
I and there did you divide Italy into military stations; did 
' you appoint commanders of those stations; did you spe- 
I city those whom you ivere to take along with you, and 
those whom you were to leave behind; did you mark out 
the limit of the intended conflagration; did you repeat 
'lortly leaving Rome, only putting it off 
aid, until you could have the head of 
nights — Roman knights — pron ' 
d«liver that head to you before sunrise ibe ixftxX b 
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but scarcely was tliis stygian council duaolYed, when Ae 
consul was acquainted with the result of the who)^ I 
doubted the guards of my house; and, after Wff«TW«| 
to a circle of the first men in the state — ^who were with ■ 
at the time — the very minute when these aiiiwisBins voiU 
come to pay me their respects, that same minute thcj 
arrived, asked for entrance, and were denied it; 

Proceed, Cataline, in your honourable career. (Si 
where your destiny and your desire are driiing 3f» 
Evacuate the city for a season. The gates staiM opa 
Begone! What a shame that the Manlian army iMl 
look out so long for their general ! Take all your hm^ 
friends along with you; or, if that be a vain bope»td^ 
at least, as many as you can, and cleanse the citj k 
some short time. Let the walls of Rome be the inifl"*r 
between thee and me; for, at present, you aze miuA In 
near me. 1 will not suffisr you. I will not longer nnfap 
you. 

Lucius Cataline, away ! Begin, as soon as yop aie ahk 
this shameful and unnatural war. Begin it, on your pi^ 
under the shade of every dreadful omen; on BUiie,iitk 
the sure and certain hope of safety to my conatry, ail 
glory to myself: and, when this vou have done, theB,di 
Thou, whose altar was first founded by the founder of os 
state — Thou, the stablisher of this city, pour out thyv» 
geance upon this man, and all his adherents. Safe a 
from his fury; our public altars, our sacr^ temples, at 
houses, and household gods; our liberties — our liia 
Pursue, tutelar god, pursue them — these £;>es to the giA 
and goodness — Uiese plunderers of Italy — these tmum 
of Rome. Erase them out of this life; and, in the no^ 
let thy vengeance pursue them, insatiable, implsfiH*! 
immortal! 



•^n Extract from Mr. Brougham's Speech on ^egro Siaicttf 

I TRUST that at length the time is come, when peilii- 
ment will no longer bear to be told, that slaye-ownen sR 
the best lawgivers on slavery; no longer sufier our voioi 
to roll across the Atlantic, in empty warnings and firnitki 
orders. Tell me not of rights — talk not of the property 
of the planter in his slaves. I deny his right — I acknoff- 
ledge not the proj^erty . The principles, the feelings of off 
common nature, naemif^Mt\uQu^v^&s^S5u Be the sfpcil 
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I 'MHcle to the understaoiling or to the heart, the sentenoc is 
tlte sBQie that rejects it. lu vain you t«ll me ol'iawa tliat 
sanction such a claim I There is a law alwve all the ea- 
aclments oi' human codes — the same throu^^ut the world 
— the same in all times; such as it was before the darine 
genius of Columbos pierced the night of ages, and <^Dea 
to ouc world the sonrces of power, wealth, and know- 
ledge, to another all unutterable woes — such is it at this 
day: it is the law written by the fingtr of God on the heart 
of man; and by that law, unchangeable and eternal — white 
men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and hate blood — they 
riiali reject with indignation the nild and guilty fantasy, 
that man can hold property in man! In vain you appeal 
to treaties — to covenants betweea nations. The coveniints 
of the Almighty, whether the old covenant or the new, 
denounce such unholy pretensions. To these laws did 
iheyof old refer, who maintained the African trade. Such 
ta^aties did they cite — and not untruly ; for, by one shame- 
fill compact, you bartered the glories of Blenheim Ibr the 
traffic in blood. Yet, in despite of la* and of treaty, that 
infernal traffic is now destroyed, and its votaries put to 
death like other pirates. How came this change to pass? 
Kol, assuredly, by parliament leading the way: but the 
country at length awoke; (he indium ation of the people was 
ktndlea; it descended in thunder, and smote the traffic, 
«nd scattered its guilty profits to the winds. Now, then, 
let the planters beware — let their assemblies beware — lei 
Lthe government at home beware — let the parliament be- 
[*arc! The same country is once more awake — awake to 
[the condition of Negro slavery; tiie same indignatiMi 
V kindles in the bosom of the same people; the same cloud 
is gatliering that annihilated ^le slave-trade ; and if it 
■ball descend agiun, they on whom its cra^ may fall, will 
not be destroyed before 1 have warned them: but i pray, 
that their deslmction may turn away from us the more 
terrible radgments of God. 



1 
I 



Peroration lo Sheridan's Inntctivt against Warren HasHngi. 

Before I come to the last magnificent paragraph, let 
me call tlie attention of those who, possibly, think tfaem- 
■elves capable of judgii^ of the dignity and c^twUx u\. 
.•}it»tiee in tliis coBDtry;— 4et me c^l the ».Xteu!C>im o'C ' 
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tiho, arrogantly perhaps, presume that Ihey ttndentuid 
what the features, what the duties of justice are here and 
in India.; — let them learn a lesson from this great staln- 
mau, this enlarged, this liberal philosopher: — " I hope 1 
shall not depart from the simplicity of official lan^age, 
in saying, that the Majesty of Justice ought to be ap- 
proached with solicitation, not descend to provoke or 
invite it, much less to debase itself by the suggestion of 
wrongs, and the promise of redress, with the deauncialioD 
of punishment before trial, and even before accugatioa'' 
This is the exhortation which Mr. Hastings makes to his 
Counsel. This is the character which he gives of BritiEli 
justice. 

But I will ask your Lordships, do you approve ihis 
representation.'' Do you fe^l, that this is the true imagf 
of Justice? Is this the character of Briiish Justice' 
Are these her features? Is this her countenance? h 
this her gait or her mien? No; I think even now 1 hear 
you calling upon me lo turn from tliis vile libel, this base 
caricature, this Indian pagod^ formed by the hand ol 
gnilty and knavish tyranny, to dupe the heart of ignO' 
ranee, — to turn from this ilefonned idol, to the true Msj- 
eaty of Justice here. Here, indeed, I see a different form, 
enthroned by the sovereign hand of Freedom, — awfnl, 
without severity — commanding, without pride — vigilant 
and active, nilJiout restlessness or suspicion — searcbiog 
and inquisitive, without meanness or debasement — not ar- 
rogantly scorning to stoop to tlie voice of afflicted inno- 
cence, and in its loveliest attitude when bending lo uplift 
the suppliant at iu feet. 

It is by the majesty, by the form of that Justice, that 
I do conjure and implore your Lordships, to give your 
minds to this great business; that I exhort you to look, 
not so much to words which may be denied or quibbleil 
away, but to the plain facts, — to weigh and consider the 
testimony in your own minds: we know the result must be 
inevitable. Let the truth appear, and our cause is gained. 
It is this — 1 conjure your Lordships, for your own honour, 
for the honour of the nation, for the honour of human 
nature, now entrusted lo jour care, — it is this duty that 
the Commons of England, speaking through us, claim at 
your hands. 

They exhort you to it by every thing that calls sub- 
Jimely upon the heart oi maa— \>^ iW ■Wajt^Vj lA >!»*, 
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Justice which this bold man has libelled — by the nide 
&nie of your own tribunal — by the sacred pledge by which 
you swear in the sotemn hour of decision; knowing that 
that decision wit! theo bring yoo the highest reward that 
ever blessed iJie heart of man — the consciousness of hav- 
ing done the greatest act of mercy for the world, that the 
earth has ever yet received from any hand but Heaven. — 
My Lords, I have done. 



Panegyric on the Eloquence of Sheridan. 

He has this day surprised the thousands who hung 
with rapture on his accents, by such an array of talents, 
Buch an exhibition of capacity, such a display of powers, 
as are unparalleled in the annals of oratory; a display 
that reflected the highest honour on himself— lustre upon 
letters — renown upon parliament — glory upon the coun- 
try. Of all species of rhetoric, of every kind of eloquence 
that has been witnessed nr recorded, either in ancient or 
modern times; whatever theacutcness of the bar, the dig- 
nity of the senate, the solidity of the judgment-seat, and 
the sacred moraliW of the pulpit, have hitherto furoishedj 
'nothing has equalled what we have this day heard. No 
loly seer of religion, no statesman, no orator, no man of 
nny literary description whatever, has come up, in tlie one 
'instance, to the pure sentiments of morality; or, in the 
Other, to that variety of knowledge, force of imagination, 
propriety and vivacity of allusion, beauty and elegance 
of diction, strength and copiousness of style, pathos and 
iublimity of conception, to which we, this day, listened 
irith ardour and admiration. From poetry up to elo- 
quence, there is not a species of composition, of which a 
complete and periect specimen might not, from that sin- 
^e speech, be called and collected. Barke. 
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PROMISCUOUS SELECTIONS IN VERi 



Apostrophe to Love, 

O HAPPY' loYeM where love' like this' is foond; 
O heart-felt' raptures' ! bliss' beyoad compare' I 
I've paced much this weary, mortal rouncT, 
And sage Experience bids me this' declare'-^ 
H' Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare', 
One cordial in this melancholy vale^ 
'Tis when a youthful', loving', modest' pair'. 
In other s' arms' breathe out' the tender' tale'. 
Beneath' the milk-white' thorn', that scents' the eveu 
gale'! 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart — 
A wretch! a villain! lost to love and truth! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring^ art. 
Betray sweet Jenny V unsuspecting youth ? 
Curse' on his perjured arts! dissembling^ smooth'! 
Are honour',, virtue', conscience', all' exiled? 
Is there no pity', no relenting ruth', 
^ t J Points' to the parents' fondling' o'er their child'; 

nI' >*- Then paints' the ruin d' maid', and theu^ distraction' «3i 



The Soldier's Dream, 

Our bugles sang truce — for the night-cloud had lover' 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground OYerpower'd, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to 



When, reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain, 

At the dead ol iVve \i\^\vl «^ ^w^^V nwysi i «aw, 
And thrice ere \]i[ie moxxiAiv^ \ ^x^t'^xcL^ Vv. ^j^ksssu 
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Methought from the battle-fieliia dreatlful array. 
Far, tar [ had maia'd od a clesolale track: 

Tnas autumn — and sunshine arose on (he way 

I'd the home of my fathers, that neicomed me back. 

I lien to the pleasant fields, traversed go oft 

In life's morning march, nbeu my bosom was yoang; 

I heard my onn mountfuu -goats tileadu^ aloft, 

And luiew liie sweet strain that the tium-rcapers song. 

Then pledged we tlie wine-cup, and fondly I swore. 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part; 

My little ones kiss'd me a thousuid times o'er, 

And my wife sobb'd aloud in her fulness of iieart — 

" Stay, stay with ns — rest, Ihou art weary and worn!" 
And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay; — 

But sorrow return 'd with the dawning of mom. 
And the voice in my dreaming ear — melted away! 

Campbell, 



On True Diffnily. 

" HniL, awiiil scenes, that calm the troubled breast. 
And woo the weary to profound repose! 
Can Passion's wildest uproar lay to rest, 
And whisper comfort to the man of woes? 
Here Innocence may wander, safe from foes, 
And Coniemplation soar on seraph-wings. 
O Solitude! the man who thee fbregtws, 
When lucre lurea liim, or ambition stings, 
Sliall never know the source whence real grandeur springs. 

Vain man! is grandeur given to gay attire? 
Then let the butter6y thy pride upbraid: — 
To friends, attendants, armies, bought with hirei' 
It is thy weakness that requires their aid: — 
To palaces, with gold and gems inlay 'd? 
They fear the thief, and tremble in tlie storm: — 
To hosts, through carnage who to conquest wadeP 
Behold the victor vanquisb'd by the worm! 
Bcliold what deeds of wo the locuat c&a ^v^t^tm'. 
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" True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 
Virtue has raised above the things below; 
Who, every hope and fear to Heaven resign'd^ 
Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her deadliest blow!"- 
This strain, from 'midst the rocks, vras heard to flow 
III solemn sounds. Now beam*d the evening star; 
And from embattled clouds, emerging slow, 
Cynthia came riding on her silver car; 
And hoary mountain-cliffs shone fiedntly from afar; 

Beattk { 



GUnara. 

Oh ! heard ye yon pibroch sound sad in the gale, 
Wliere a band cometh slowly with weepinff and wail?— 
'Tis the Chief of Glenara laments for his dear; 
And her sire and her people are call'd to her bier. 

Glenara came first with the mourners and shroud; 
Her kinsmen they follow'd, but.moum'd not aloud; 
Their plaids all their bosoms were folded around: 
They march'd all in silence — they look'd to the ground. 

In silence they reach'd over mountain and moor. 
To a heath, where the oak-tree grew lonely and hoar: 
" Now here let us place the grey-stone of her cairn — 
' Why speak ye no word ?" said Glenara the stem. 

" And tell me, I charge you, ye clan of my spouse, 
Why fold ye your mantles P why cloud ye your brovi?' 
So spake the rude chieftain: no answer is made^ 
But each mantle unfolding, a dagger display 'd. 

" I dream'd of my lady, I dream*d of her shrond," 
Cried a voice from the kinsmen, all wrathful and loud; 
" And empty that shroud, and that coffin, did seem; 
Glenara! Glenara! now read me my dream!" 

Oh! pale grew the cheek of that chieftain, I ween 
When the shroud was unclosed, and no body was seen: 
Then a voice from the kinsmen spoke louder in scom— 
Twas the youth that had loved the fair Ellen of Lorn- 

" I dream'd of my lady, I dream'd of her grief, 
I dream'd that her lord was a barbarous chief; * '' 
On a rock of the ocean fair Ellen did seemi 
Glenara! Glenara! now read me my dreafftr*"'" 
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n dust low the traitor has knelt to the ground^ 

.nd the desert reyeai'd where his lady was found ; 

rom a rock of the ocean that beauty is borne: 

Tow joy to the house of fair Ellen of Lorn ! Campbell. 



The Death of Marmion. 

With fruitless labour, Clara bound. 
And strove to stanch, the gushing wound; 
The Monk, with unayailing cares. 
Exhausted all the Church's prayers. 
Ever, he said, that, close and near, 
A lady's voice was in his ear; 
And diat the priest he could not hear. 

For that she ever sung, 
In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 
%ere mingles war's rattle with groans of the dying ! '' 

So the notes rung; — 
** Avoid thee. Fiend! — ^with cruel hand. 
Shake not the dying sinner's sand! — 
Oh look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's grace divine ! 

Oh, think on faith and bliss ! — 
By many a death-bed I have been, 
And many a sinner's parting seen, 

But never aught like this." — 
The war, that for a space did fail. 
Now trebly thundering swell'd the gale. 
And — Stanley! was the cry; — 
A light on Marmion's visage spread. 

And fired his glazing eye: 
With dying hand, above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade. 

And shouted " Victory ! 
Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on ! " 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

Sir Walter Scott, 



The Burial of Sir John Moore, 

Not a drum was heard, not a ibneral note. 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our Hero we buried. 
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\^'v buried him darkly^ — at dead of nighty 

The sods with our bayonets turning; 
By the struggling moon^beams' ooisty ligfal;. 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed kt* breast^ 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 

But he lay — like a warrior taking his rest--' 
Witli his martial cloak aroond him ! 

Few and short were the pravers we 8aid> 

And we spoke not a woia <rftoirow; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead.» 

And we bitterly diought of the morroir. 

We thought — as we hollow'd his narrow bed. 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow — 

How the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his 
And we far away on the billow! 

" Lightly they 11 Ulk of the snirit that s gmie. 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him; 
But nothing he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him.** 

But half of our heavy task was dane. 

When the clock toird the hour for zetiring; 
And we heard the distant and random g^Bi 

That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ! 

We carved not a line, we raised not a stone> 

But we left him — alone with his glory ! fU 



The Battle of Hohenlindmu 

On Linden, when the sun was low. 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat, at dead of nighty 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery ! 
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By tordi and trampet fkst array'tl. 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 
And furioas every charger neigh'd^ 
To join the dmidftil revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven ! 
Then rush'd the steed to battle driven! 
And^ louder than the bolts of heaven. 
Far flash'd the red artillery ! 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow; 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolUng rapidly ! 

Tis mom — bnt scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-cloud rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy! 

The oomlwt deepens — ^On, ye brave. 
Who rash to glory, or the grave! 
Wave, Mnm<£, all thy banners wave. 
And charge iriih all diy chivalry!— « 

Few, few shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet; 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a sddier's sepulchre! Campbell. 



On the Downfall of Poland. 

O SACRED Trath! iky triamnh ceased awhile. 
And Hope, thy sister, ceasea with thee to smile. 
When leagued Oppression pour'd to Northern wars 
Her whisker'd pandours and her fierce hussars, 
Waved her dread standard to the breeze of mom, 
Peai'd her loud drum, and twang'd her trnmpet-hom; 
Tumultuous Horror brooded o'er her van, 
Presaging wrath to Poland — ^and to man! 

Warsaw's last champion, fiY)m her height, survey'd. 
Wide o'er the fields, a wagte of rain laid: 
" O Heaven!" he cried, " my bleeding country savel— 
Is there no hand on high to shield tba Xxssve^ 
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Yet, though destruction sweep those lovely plains^ 
Rise, fellow-men! our country yet remains! 
By that dread name, we wave the sword on high! 
And swear, for her to live! — ^with her to die! 

He said, and on the rampart-heights airay'd 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismay'd; 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form. 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm I 
Low, murmuring sounds along their banners fly. 
Revenge, or death ! — the watchword and reply; 
Then peal'd the notes, omnipotent to charm^ 
And the loud tocsin toU'd their last alanni— « 

In vain — alas! in vain, ye gallant few! 
From rank to rank your vollied thunder flew : 
Oh ! bloodiest picture in the book of Time^ 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime! 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe. 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her wo ! 
Dropp'd from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curb d her hig-h caieer; 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell. 
And Freedom shriek'd — as Kosciusko fell ! 

The sun went down, nor ceased- the carnage there, 
Tumultuous murder shook the midnight air — 
On Prague's proud arch the fires of ruin glow. 
His blood-dyed waters murmuring far befow. 
The storm prevails ! the rampart yields away — 
Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay ! 
Hark I as the smouldering piles with thunder fall, 
A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call ! 
Earth shook ! — ^red meteors flash'd along^ the sky ! 
And conscious Nature shudder d at the cry! 

O righteous Heaven! ere Freedom found a grave, 
Why slept the sword, omnipotent to save P 
Where was thine arm, O Vengeance ! where thy rod, 
That smote the foes of Zion and of God P 
That crush'd proud Ammon, when his iron car 
Was yoked in wrath, and thunder'd from alarP 
Where was the storm that slumber'd, till the host - 
Of blood-stain'd Pharaoh left their tremhting coast; 
Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow. 
And heaved an ocean on their march betowp 
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Departed spirits of the mighty dead I— 
Ye that at Marathoa aud Leuctra bled! 
Friends of tb« world ! restore your swords to man. 
Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the telu! 
Yet for Sarinatia's tears of blood atone, 
And make her arm puissant as your owu ! 
Oh ! once again to Freedom's cause return 
The patriot Tell — the Bruce of Bannockburn! 

Campbell. 

Mart/, the Maid of the Inn. 
Who is she, the poor maniac, whose wildly-fix'd eyes 

Seem a heart overcharged to express? — 
She weeps not, yet often and deeply she sighs; 
She never complains — hut her silence implies 

The composure of settled distress! 
No aid, no compassion, the maniac will seek; 

Cold and hunger awake not her care; 
Through the rags do the winds of the winter blow bltak 
On her poor wither'd bosom, half bare; ami her cheek 

Has the deadly pale hue of despair! 
Yet cheerild and happy — nor distant the day — 

Poor Mary, the maniac, has been: 
The traveller remembers, who joumey'd lliis way. 
No damsel so lovely, no damsel so gay. 

As Mary, the Maid of the Inn! 
Her cheerful address fill'd the gnests with delight, 

As she welcomed them in with a smile; 
Her heart was a stranger to childish affright. 
And Mary would walk by the Abbey at night. 

When the wind whistled down the dark aisle. 
She loved; and young Richard had settled the day, 

And she hoped to be happy for life: 
But Richard was idle and worthless; and they 
Who knew him would pity poor Mary, and say. 

That she was too good for his wife. 
'Twas in autumn, and stormy and dark was the night, 

And fast were the windows and door; 
Two guests sat enjoying the fire that bum'd bright; 
And, smoking in silence, with trancjuil delight, • 

They listen'd to hear the wind roar. , if^'^ J 
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" Ti8 pleasant/' cried one, "seated by the fire-nd^ 

" To hear the wind whistle without*" 
" A fine night fi»r the Abbey!** his comrade replied: 
Methinks a man's courage would now be well lried« 
Who would wander the ruins about. 

" I myself, like a school-boy, should tremble to hear 

The hoarse ivy shake over my head ; 
And could fancy I saw, half persuaded by fear. 
Some ugly old abbot's white spirit appear; 

For this wind might awaken the dead." 

" 1*11 wager a dinner,** the other one cried, 
'* That Mary would venture there now:" 

" Then wager, and lose," with a sneer he replied; 

" 111 warrant she'd fancy a ghost by her sioe. 
And faint if she saw a white cow!" 

" Will Mary this charge on her courage allow ?" 

His companion exclaim'd^ with a smile: 
" I sliall win, for I know she i^ill venture there now, 
And earn a new bonnet, by bringing a bough 
From the alder that grows in the aisle." 

With fearless good humour did Mary comply. 

And her way to the Abbey she bent — 
The night it was gloomy, the wind it was high ; 
And, as hollowly howling it swept through the sky. 

She shiver'd with cold as she went 

O'er the path, so well known, still proceeded the maid, 

Where the Abbey rose dim on the sight; 
Through the gateway she enter'd — she felt act afraid— 
Yet the ruins were lonely and wild, and their shade 
Seem'd to deepen the gloom of the night. 

All around her was silent, save when the rude blast 

Howl'd dismally round the old pile; 
Over weed-cover a fragments still fearlesa she pess*d. 
And arrived at the innermost ruin at last. 

Where the alder-tree grew in the aisle. 

Well pleased did she reach it, and quickly drew near, 

And hastily gather d the bough — 
When the sound of a voice seem'd to rise on her 
She paused, and she listen'd, all eager to hear. 

And her heart panted feaifully now! 
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The mind blew^ the hoarse iry shook over her head: — 

She listen'd; — nought else could she hear. 
The wind ceased^ her heart sunk m her bosom with dread. 
For she heard in die ndns-^distinctly-^the tread 
Of footsteps approaching her near. 

Behind a wide column, half breathless with fear, 

She crept, to conceal herself there; 
That instant, the moon o*er a dark cloud shone clear, 
And she saw in the moonlight two ruffians appear. 

And between them — a corpse did they bear! 

Then Mary could feel her heart-blood curdle cold ! 

Again the rough wind huiiied by — 
ft blew off the hat of the one, and behold! 
Even close to the feet of poor Mary it rolFd — 

She fell — and expected to die! 

** Curse the hat!" — he exclaims—" Nay, come on, and fast 
The dead body!** his comrade replies. [hide 

She beheld them in safety pass on by her side, 
She seizes the hat, fear her courage supplied, . 
And fast through the Abbey she flies ! 

She ran with wild speed, she rush'd in at the door. 

She look'd horribly eager around: 
Her limbs could support their faint burden no more; 
But, exhausted ana breathless, she sunk on the floor. 

Unable to utter a sound. 

Ere yet her pale lips could the story impartj^ 

For a moment the hat met her view — 
Her eyes from that object convulsively start, 
For, O Heaven! what cold horror thrill'd thro' her heart, 

When the name of her Richard she knew! 

Where the old Abbey stands, on th^ common hard by. 

His gibbet is now to be seen; 
Not far from the inn it engages the eye; 
The traveller beholds it, and thinks, witli'a sigh. 

Of poor Mary, the Maid of the Inn. Southcy. 



Lord Ullin*9 Daughter. 

A CHIEFTAIN to the Highlands bound, 
Cricb, " Boatman, do not tarry, 

And 111 give thee a silver pound. 
To row us o'er the ferry T 

H2 



II 
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" Now who be ye, would cross Loeli||;yle^ 
This dark and stormy water P** 

" Oh! I'm the chief of Ulna's isle. 
And this. Lord UHin's daughter: — 

" And fast before her father's men. 
Three days weVe fled together; 

For, should he find us in the glen. 
My blood would stain the heather — 

" His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover. 
Then who would cheer my bonny bride. 

When they have slain her lover?" — 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
" ill go, my chief — I'm ready: — 

It is not for your silver bright. 
But for your winsome lady ! 

" And, by my word, the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry; 
So — though the waves are raging white — 

I'll row you o'er the ferry! 

By this the storm grew loud apace. 
The water-wraith was shrieking. 

And, in the scowl of heaven, each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind. 
And as the night grew drearer, 

IAdown the glen rode armed men ! — 
Their trampling sounded nearer ! 

" Oh! haste thee, haste!" the lady cries ^ 
" Though tempests round us gather, 

111 meet tiie raging of the skies. 
But not an angry father." — 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 
When — oh ! too strong for human hand ! 
I The tempest gather 'd o'er her-—; 

I And still they row'd, amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing: 
qj Lord Ullin reach'd that fatal shore, 
' His wrath was changed to wailing- 



r 
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For sore dismay'd^ through storm and shade^ 

His child he did discover! 
Que lovely arm was stretch'd for aid. 

And one was round her lover. 

" Come back! come back!" he cried in griefs 

" Across this stormy water; 
And 111 forgive your Highland chief. 

My daughter!— oh! my daughter!" — 

Twas vain ! — ^the loud waves lash'd the shore. 

Return or aid preventing: — 
The waters wild went o'er his child — • 

And he was left lamenting. CampbelL 



Song from the Lady of the Lake, 

Soldier^ rest! thy warfare o*er. 

Sleep the sleep that knovrs not breaking; 
Dream of battle-fields no more. 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
' In our isle's enchanted hall. 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing. 
Fairy strains of music fall. 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest! thy warfare o'er. 
Dream of fighting fields no more; 
Sleep the skep £at knows not breaking. 
Mom of toil, nor night of waking. 

No rude sound shall reach thine ear. 

Armour's clang, or war-steed champing. 
Trump nor pibroch sununon here 

Mustering clan, or squadron tramping. 
Yet the larks shrill fife may come 

At the day-break fi'om the fallow. 
And the bittern sound his drum. 

Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Ruder sounds shall none be near. 
Guards nor warders challenge here. 
Here's no war-steed's neigh and champing. 
Shouting claiiSx or squadrons trampng. 
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IluntJiman, rest! thy chaae is done. 

While our slumberous spells asMul yoUj 
Dream not, with the risins sun. 

Bugles here shall sound reveillie. 
Sleep! tlie deer is in his den; 

Sleep! thy hounds are by thee lying; 
Sleep ! nor dream, in yonder srlen. 

How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done; 
Think not of the rising sun; 
For, at dawning to assail you, 
Here no bugles sound reTeillie. Scott. 



The Exile of Erin. 

There came to the beach a poor Exile of Erin, 
The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill ; 

For his country he sigh'd, when, at tw^ilight, repairing 
To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill : 

But the day-star attracted his eye's sad devotion; 

For it rose o'er his own native isle of the ocean. 

Where once, in the fervour of youth's warm emotion, 
He sang the bold anthem of Erin go bragh ! 

" Sad is my fate !" — said the heart-broken stranger^ 
" The wild deer and wolf to the covert can flee; 

But I have no refuge from famine and danger: 
A home and a country remain not to n&e I 

Never again, in the green sunny bowers. 

Where my forefathers lived, shall I spend the sweet houn: 

Or cover my harp with the wild-woven flowers. 
And strike to the numbers of Erin go braqh! 

" Erin I my country! though sad and forsaken. 
In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore! 

But, alas! in a far — foreigaland I awaken. 
And sigh for the friends that can meet me no more! 

Oh! cruel fate, wilt thou never replace me 

In a mansion of peace, where no perils can chase me? 

Never again shan my brothers embrace me t 

They died to defend mel — or live to deplore! 

" Where is my cabin-door, fast by the wild wood? 

Sisters and sire, did ye weep for its iall p 
Where is the mother that look'd on my childhood ? 

And where lA the bo8om-fhend> dearer than all P 
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Ab! my sad soul, long abaiidon'd by pleasure! 

Why (lid it dote oa a fast-fading treasure? 

Tears, like tlic raiu-dropa, may fall witliout raeasurcj 

But rapture and licauty Uiey cannot recall! 
'" Yet — all its fond racollecdona suppressing — 

One dying wish ray lone bosom shall draw: — 
Erin! — an exile bequeathes thee — his blessing! 

Land of my forefathers! — Ehin go BRiGH! 
Buried and cold, when my heart atills her motion. 
Green be tliy fields, sweetest isle of the ocean '. 
And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with dovotioa, 

Ekin hmtodhsin! Erin go bbagh!" Campbell. 

On tkt Plain of Marathon. 
Where'er we tread, 'tis haunted, holy gi-ouud ! 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould! 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads arounJ, 
And all the Muse's tales seem truly told. 
Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreanu have dwelt upon: 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold. 
Defies the power which crusbd thy temples gone: 
Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares grey Marathon. 

The sun — the soil — but not tie slave the same — 
Unchanged in all, except its foreign lord. 
Preserves alike its bounds and boundless fmne: 
The Batlle-field — where Persia's viciim-horde 
First bow'd beneath Ihe bi-uut of Hellas' sword. 
As on the mom to distant Glory dear, 
When Marathon became a magic word— 
Which utter'd — to the bearer's eye ajipear 
The camp — the host — the fight — the conqueror's careerl 

The flying Mede — his shafiless broken bow! 
The tiery Greek — his red pursuing spear! 
Mountains above — Earth's — Ocean's plain helow ! 
Death in the front — Destruction in the rear! 
8uch was the scene — what now remaineth here? 
What sacred trophy marks the hallow'd ground 
Recording Freedom's smile and Asia's tear? 
The rifled urn— the violated mound— 
TheduBt— thy courser's hoof.rude stranger! Spurns aroundl 
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Yet to the remnants of thy, splendour past. 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unweariecU throng; 
Long shall the voyager, with the Ionian bla^t. 
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song; 
Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore} 
Boast of tlie aged! lesson of the young J 
Which sages venerate, and bards adore. 
As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 

The parted bosom clings to wonted home. 
If aught that 8 kindred cheer the welcome hearth; 
He that is lonely, hither let him roam. 
And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 
Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth ! 
But he whom saxlness sootheth may abide^ 
And scarce regret the region of his birth. 
When wandering slow by Delphi's sacred side. 
Or gazing o er the plains where Greek and Persian diec 



Lochinvar, 



Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the west! 
I[ Through all the wide Border his steed was the best; 

And, save his good broad-sword, he weapon had none; 
He rode all unarm'd, and he rode all alone ! 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar! 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopp'd not for stone» 

He swam the Esk river where ford there vras none — 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late; 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar ! 



So boldly he enterd the Netherby Hall, 
Among bridemen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and ail! 
Then spoke the bride s father, his hand on his sword— 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word—. 
/' Oh come ye in peace here, or come ye in war? 
Or to dance at our bridal? young Lord Lochinvar!" 



long woo'd your daughter, my suit you denied : 
Love sKells like the Soiway, but ebbs lilce-ita tide ! 
And DOW am 1 come, with this lost love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine I 
There l)c maidens in Scotland, more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Loehinvurl" 

The bride kiss'd the goblet; the knight took it up, 
He quaffd off the wine, and he threw down the cup I 
She look'd down to blush, and she look'd up to sigh, — 
With a smile on her lip, and a tear in her eye. 
He took hef sort hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
" Now tread we a measure!" said young Lochinvar. 

So stalely his form, and bo lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace! 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume. 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plumot I 

Anil the bride-maidens whisper'd, " 'Twere better by far 

To have match'd our fair cousin with young Lochinvar!" 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her car. 

When they reached the hall-door, and ihe charger atoodi 

So light to the croup the fair lady he swung, [ncar^ 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

" She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 

Theyll have fleet steeds that follow !" quoth young Locli- 1 

There was mounting 'mong Grsemes of theNetherbyclan;_ 

Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they n 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lea, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see! 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ' 

Scoll. I 



if cheerly smiled the morn; 
And many' a brach, and many a bound. 
Attend Llewellyns horn: 
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And still he blew a louder blast. 

And gave a louder cheer: 
" Come, Gelert! why art thou the iaat 

Llewellyn's horn to hearr 

" Oh, where does faithful Gelert loain P 

The flower of all his race ! 
So true, so brave; a lamb at home, 

A liou in the chase!** 

Twas only at Llewellyn's board 

The faithful Gelert fed; 
He watch*d, he served, he cheer'd hie lord. 

And sentinel'd his bed. 

In sooth, he was a peerless hound. 

The gift of royal John; 
But now no Gelert could be found. 

And all the chase rode on. 

And now, as over rocks and dells 

The gallant chidings rise. 
All Suowdon's craggy chaos yells 

With many mingled cries. 

That day Llewellyn little loved 

The chase of hart or hare : 
And scant and small the booty proyed; 

For Gelert was not there. 

Unpleased, Llewellyn homeward hied^ 

When, near the portal-seat. 
His truant Gelert he espied. 

Bounding his lord to greet 

But when he gain'd the castle«door. 

Aghast the chieftain stood; 
The hound was smear'd with gouts of gore. 

His lips and fangs ran blood! 

Llewellyn gazed with wild surprise. 

Unused such looks to meet: 
His favourite check'd his joyful guise. 

And crouch'd and lick'd his feet. 

Onward in haste Llewellyn passed*—* 

And on went Gelert too-— 
And still, where'er his eyes were cast. 

Fresh blood-gouts shock'd his view I. 
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O ertorn'd his infiuit's bed^ he found 

The blood-stain'd covert rent; 
And all around, the walls and ground 

With recent blood besprent. 

He caird his diild — ^no voice replied; 

He searched — ^with terror wild; 
Blood! Blood! he found on every side. 

But no where found the child I 

" Hell-hound! by thee my child's devoured!" 

The frantic father cried; 
And, to the hilt, his vengeful sword 

He plunged in Gelerts side! — 

His suppliant, as to earth he fell* 

No pity could impart; 
But still his Gelert's dying yell 

Pass*d heavy o*er his heiart 

Aroused by Gelert's dying yell» 

Some slumberer waken'd night 
What words the oarent's joy can tell» 

To hear his infant cry) 

Conceal'd beneath a mangled heap, 

His hurried search had miss'd. 
All glowing from his rosy sleep^ 

His cherub-boy he kiss'dl 

Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread — 
But, the same couch beneath, 

Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead- 
Tremendous still in death! 

Ah! what was then Llewellyn's pain! 

For now the truth was clear: 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain^ 

To save Llewellyn's heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewellyn's wo; 

" Best of thy kind, adieu! 
The frantic deed which, laid thee low. 

This heart shall ever rue I" 

And now a gallant tomb they raise» 

With costly sculpture deck'd; 
And marbles, storied with his praise» 

Poor Gelerts bones protect* 
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Here never could the speammn paas* 

Or forester, unmoyed; 
Here oft the tear-besprinkled graa» 

Llewellyn's sorrow ptoved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear; 

And, oft as evening fell. 
In fancy's piercing sounds would. hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yell] Spa 

Bruce to hit Arm^ 

Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aiten led; 
Welcome to joar gory bed. 
Or to victory ! 

Now's the day, and noi^s liie lioiir^ 
See the front of battle lour; 
See approach proud Edwanl'a power> 
Chains and slavery! 

Wha will be a traitor-knave? 
Wha can fill a coward's girave? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Let him turn and flee ! 

Wha, for Scotland's king and lavr^ 
Freedom's sword would strongly draw. 
Freeman stand or freeman fa'. 
Let him follow me ! 

By oppression's woes and pains! 

By your sons in servile chains ! 

We will drain our dearest veins^ 

But they shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurper lowf 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every. blow! 

Let us do, or die! fc 



The Sailor's Orphan Bay. 

Stay, lady — stay, for mercy's sake. 
And hear a helpless orphan's tale: 

Ah! sure my looks must pity wake— 
Tis ^ant that makes my cheek so palef 
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Yet I was once a mother's pride. 

And my brave fathers hope and joy: 
But in the Nile's proud figfat he died — 
- And I am now an orphan boy I 

Poor, foolish child! how pleased was I, 

When news of Nelson s victory came. 
Along the crowded streets to flv. 

To see the lighted windows flame! 
To force me home my mother sought — 

She could not bear to see mv joyl 
For with mv father's life 'twas bought — 

And made me a poor orphan boy I 

The people's shouts were long and loud; 

My mother, shuddering, closed her ears: 
" Rejoice! rejoice!" still cried the crowd — 

My mother answered with her tears I 
'* Oh! why do tears steal down your cheeks. 

Cried 1, * irhile others shout for joy ?" 
She kiss'd me, and, in accents weak. 

She call'd me — ^her " poor orphan boy!" 

" What is an orphan boy?" I said; 

When suddenly she gasp'd for breath. 
And her eyes closed; I sbriek'd for aid: — 

But, ah I her eyes were closed in death! 
My hardships since — Iwill not tell: 

But now, no more a parent's joy. 
Ah! lady, I have learn d too well 

What 'tis to be an orphan boy! 

Oh! were I by your bounty fed! — 

Nay, gentle lady, do not chide; 
Trust me« I mean to earn my bread — 

The sailor's orphan boy has pride! 
" Lady, you weep:— ^irhat is't you say? 

You'll give me clothing, food, employ!" 
Look down, dear parents! look, ana see 

Your happy, happy orphan boy ! Mrs, Opie. 



Harmony of Expretsion, 

BcJT most by numbers judge a poet's song; 

And smooth or roughs with them is iig\it ot \(iQiii\c,\ 
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f !l ■ Bruce to his Army. 

't "i \ Scots, wha hae wi* Wallace bled, 

Ij' Scots, wham Bruce has alien led; 

4 Welcome to jronr gory bed. 

Or to victory ! 

i Now*s the day, and now's the bour^ 

See the front of battle lour; 
See approach proud Edward a power> 
Chains and slavery! 

Wha will be a traitor-knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward s grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Let him turn and flee ! 

Wha, for Scotland's king and law. 
Freedom's sword would strongly draw. 
Freeman stand or freeman fa'. 
Let him follow me! 

By oppression s woes and pains! 

By your sons in servile chains ! 

We will drain our dearest veins. 

But they shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurper low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 

T.ihprtv's in. Avprv-hlnw! 



I 
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By each gnn the lighted braad 
In a bold determined hand^ 
And the prince of all the land 
Led them on. 

Like leviathans afloat^ 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine; 

While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line: 

It was ten of April mom by the chime: 

As they drifted on their path. 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest — ^hela his breath 

For a time ! 

But the might of England flushed 

To anticipate the scene; 

And her van the fleeter msh'd 

O'er the deadly space between. 

*' Hearts of oak ! ' our captains cried« whMi each gun 

From its adamantine lipa 

Spread a death-shade round the •hips^ 

Like the hurricane eclipae 

Of the sun! 

Again! again! again! 

And the havoc did not slack. 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

^o our cheering sent ua backy^- 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom;—- 

Then ceased — ^^and all is wail. 

As they strike the shatter'd sail; 

Or, in conflagration pale. 

Light the gloom! 

Out spoke the victor then. 

As he hail'd them o'er the wave, 

" ¥e are brothers! ye are men! 

And we conquer but to save! — 

So peace, instead of death, let us bring': 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet. 

With the crews, at England's feet. 

And make submission meet 
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Thon Denmark blessed our chief. 

That he gave her wounds repose; 

And the sounds of jov and grief 

From her people wildly rose; 

As Death withdrew his shades from the day; 

While the sun look*d smiling-bright 

O'er a wide and wofnl sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away! 

Now joy, old England, raise 

For the tidings of thy might. 

By the festal cities* blaze, 

W' hile the wine-cup shines in light ! — 

And yet, amidst that joy and uproar. 

Let us think of them that sleep. 

Full many a fathom deep. 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore 1 

Brave hearts! to Britain's pride 

Once so faithful and so true. 

On the deck of fame that died. 

With the gallant — good Riou! 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o'er their grave! 

While the billow mournful rolls. 

And the mermaid s song condoleSj 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of die brave ! CampM. 

The Ocean. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore; 
There is society, when none intrudes. 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not Man ^e less, but Nature more. 
From these our interviews ; in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne er express, yet can not all conceal. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean — ^roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in yteiin; 
Man marks the eorlYi -^Am m\Tv---\\\% ^outrol 
Stops with thy Bhoie-,— u^on \k^ ^^V^c^ \\^Ti 
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The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
I A shadow of mao'fl ravage, save his onu; 

When, for a moment, like a drop of run. 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling ffroaa, 
.■Without a grave, unknell'd, uneoffin'd, and unknown! 

His steps are not upon ihy paths— thy fields 

Are not a spoil for him, — thou doat arise. 

And shake him from thee^ the vile strength he wields 
I ' For earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 
I Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
,| And send'st him, shivering in thy playfiil apray 
' And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 
^ His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth: — there let him lay. 
\ The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
I Of Totk-buill cities, bidding nations quake, 
, And monarchs tremble in their capitala — 
|r The oak leviathans, whose huge nbs make 
iL Their clay creator the vain title take 
' Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war — 
' These are thy toys; and, as the snowy flake, 
\ They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 
f Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
' Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they P 
I Thy waters wasted them while- they were free. 

And many a tyrant since; their fihorea obey 
\ The stranger, slave, or savage! their decay 

Has dried up realms to deserts: — not so thou, 
'. Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play — 
f Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Kuch as Creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now'l 
' Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
L Glasses itself im tempcstst— in all time — ^ T 

Calm or convulsed, in breeze or gale or stormj'^B 
I Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark -heaving abound I ess, endless, and sublimer' 
[ The image of Eternitv!— the throne 
i Of the invisible !— Even from out thy slime 
1 The monsters of the deep are made ! Each zone 
Dbeys thee! Thou goeit forth, dread! tathomless! alLi^xut'.' 
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Tlte Present Aspect of Gre^ct. 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead. 
Ere tlie first dav of death is fled^ 
The first dark day of nothingnesa, 
I'he last of danger and distress — 
Beibre Decay's effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers^ 
And mark'd the mild angelic air. 
The rapture of repose that's there — 
The fix'd, yet tender traits, that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek — 
And — but for that sad shrouded eye. 
That fires not — ^wins not — sweeps not — now — 
And but for that chill changeless brow. 
Whose touch thrills with mortality; 
And curdles to the ^zer s heart. 
As if to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon — 
Yes — but for these — and these alone- 
Some moments — av — one treacherous hour. 
He still might doubt the tyrants power. 
So fair — so calm — so softly seal'd 
The first — last look — by death reveal'd ! 

Such is the aspect of this shore. 
'Tis Greece — but living Greece no more ! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 
We start — for soul is wanting there. 
Hers is the loveliness in death. 
That parts not quite with parting breath: 
But beauty with that fearful bloom. 
That hue which haunts it to the tomb — 
Expression's last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay , 
The farewell beam of Feeling past away ! 
Spark of that flame — perchance of heavenly birth— 
Which gleams — but warms no more its chesiah'd earth! 

BjjWi 

The Curfew. 

The curfew tolls — the knell of parting day! 
The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the lea; 

And leaves the yjoiY^ \o &si.\\aia?»> ^sA. Xs^ \Mtc— 
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Now fades the glimmering landscape on the ngfat. 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds; 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning Aight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds: 

Save that^ from yonder ivy-manded tower. 
The mopHig owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancimt solitary reign. 

Beneath these rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heates the turf in many a mouldering heap. 

Each in his nairow cell ibr ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet deep. — 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed. 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed ! 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum. 

Or busy housewife ply her eyening care; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return. 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share! 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund <fid they drive their teanft a-field! 

How bow'd the woocb beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homdy joys, and destiny obscure; 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdamful smile. 

The short and simple annals of the poor.— 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 

Await, alike, the inevitable hour — 
The paths of glory lead — ^but to the grave ! 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 
If memory o'er their tombs no trophies raise. 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault* 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.-— 

Can storied urn, or animated bust. 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath P 

Can honour's voice provoke the silent dustP 
Or flattery soothe the doll cold ear oi de«klSkv? 

I 
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Perhaps, in tliis neglected spot, is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 

Hands, tliat the rod of empire might have 
Or waked to ecstasy the living Tyre: 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page> 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
Aiiu fi-oze the genial current of the soul ! 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air ! 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breasti 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest — 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 
And reaa their history in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade; nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined-^ 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide; 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame; 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride. 

With incense kindled at the muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd s ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never leam*d to stray; 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way ! 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect. 
Some frail memorial, still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deckU 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spell'd by the unletter'd mnse^ 

The place of fame and elegy supply; 
And many a VioV^ Xfe'Ji.l woMud she strews. 

To teach tlhe tuatie moraXveXXft ^t^. 
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For who, to dumb Forgetful iiess a prey, 

This pleasing, anxioua bein); e'er reaitrn''! — 

Left the warm precincis of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one lonpng, lingenag look behind? 

On some fond breast tbe parting soul relies. 
Some pious drops the cloBing eye requires; 

E'en from the tomo the voice of Nature cries, 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted Bres 1 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonour'd dead, 
Doat in these lines their itrtless tale relate. 

If, 'chance, by lonely Contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate; 

Haply, some hoary-beaded swain may say — 
'" Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn,' 

Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland l&yra. 

" There, at the foot of yonder nodding bet'ch. 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, '* 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 

" Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
-Mullering his wayward fancies, he would rov 

Now drooping, wofiil, wan, like one forlorn. 

Or crazed with care, or cross'd in hopeless lovei 

" One mom I nuss'd him on the accustom'd hill, _ 

Along the heath, and near his favourite tree : Jj 

Another came; nor yet beside tfie rill, "^* 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he: '* 

" The next— with dirges due, in sad array. 

Slow through tile church-way path we saw him boi'ui 

Approach, and read — for thou canst read — the lay, 
'Graved on the stone beneath yon aged tbom." 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown; 

Fair Science frown'd nut on his humble birth. 
And Melancholy laark'd him foe bee owu. 
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Large was his bounty, and his soul siacere; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send: 
He gave to Misery all ne had— « tear ; 

He gain'd from Heaven*-*'twas all he wiah'd-^ finei 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dr^d abode- 
There they alike in trembling hope repose*- 
The bosom of his Father and his God! Gf 



The BaHU of Blekhnm. 

It was a summers eveniiig. 

Old Kaspar s work was done ; 
And he, b^ore his cottage door. 

Was sitting in the sun; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round. 

Which he beside the rivuletj 
In playing there, had found; 

He came to ask what he had found. 

That was so large, and smooth, said louod. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy 

Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head. 
And, with a natural sigh, 
" Tis some poor fellows scull,*' said be 
"Who fell in the great victory! 

** I find them in the garden. 

For there's many here about; 
And often, when I go to plough. 

The ploughshare turns them out: 
For many thousand men," said he, 
" Were slain in that great victory!" 

" Now, tell us what 'twas all about," 
Young Peterkin he cries; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up. 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 
" Now, tell us all about the war. 
And what they kill'd each other for.* 
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It was the fingUdh/' KMptr cried, 
" Who put the French to fout: 
But what they kill'd each other fer, 

I could not well make ottt 
But ever}' body said^*^ quoth he. 
That 'twas a fiimous yictory! 

My father lived ai Bienheiia then. 

Yon little atreoni hard by ; 
They bum'd his dwoUiiig to the gpround. 

And he was forced to fly: 
So with his wife and child he fled» 
Nor had he where to rtfst his head! 

With fire and sword; the country round 

Was wasted lair and wide; 
And many a chtlding mothes then. 

And new-born baby died! — 
But things like that, you know, most be 
At every famous victory. 

They say, it was a fthoddng sight 

After the field was won; 
For many thooiaoil bodies heie 

Lay rotting in the SUA l-*^ 
But things like that« you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

Great nraise the Duke of Mailborough won. 

Ana our good pricioe Eugene." 
Why, 'twas a very wicked tUngl** 
Said little WUheln|ine. 
" Nay — Nay — my little girl,** quoth he, 
" It was a famous vict6ry! 

" And every body praised the Duke 

Who tnis great fight did win.'* 
" But what good came of h at last?" 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
" Why, that I cannot ten,** said he, 
" But 'twas a famous victory !** Sovihey 
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Sonp qfFUz Euttaee. 

Where shall tiie lover rest 
Whom the Fates scfver 

From his true maiden's breast- 
Parted for ever ?— 
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Where through grores deep and high 

Sounds the sad billow. 
Where early Tiolets die 

Under the willon^^^ 

Soft shall be his pillow ! 

There through the summer days 

Cool streams axe laving. 
There while the tempest play^. 

Scarce are boughs waying; 
There thy rest shalt thou take. 

Parted for ever! 
Never again to wake. 

Never! — oh, never! 



Where shall the traitor 

He! — ^the deceiver. 
Who would win woman's breast. 

Ruin and leave herP — 
In the lost battle 

Borne down by the flying. 
Where mingles war's rattle 

With groans of the dyingp. 

There shall he be lying.— > 

Her wings shall the eaffle flap 

0*er the false-hearted! 
His warm blood the wolf shall lap. 

Ere life be parted! 
Shame and dishonour sit 

By his grave ever! 
Blessings shall hallow it — 

Never! — oh, never! SdH 



The Field of Waterloo. 

Stop! — for thy tread is on an Empire's, dusti 
An earthquake's spoil is sepulchrea below ! 
Is the spot mark'd with'no colossal bust^ 
Nor column trophied for triumphal show? 
None; but the moral's truth tells simpler so. 

As the ground was before, thus let it be. 

How that red rain — ^hath made the harvest grow! 
And 18 this aW. l\\ft ^notld has gain'd by thee, 
hou first and \a&t oi ^d^\ Vs^-is^iiiiK^s^yvctory ? 



There was a sound of revelry by night. 
And Belgium's capital had ^ther*d then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry; and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and hrave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes loolc'd love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went meny as a marriage-bell; — 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell! 

Did ye not hear it? — No; 'twas but the wind. 
Or the car rattling o'er the atony street; 
On with the dance! let joy be unconfined! 
No sleep till mora, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet — 
But, bark! — that heavy sound Lreaks in once more. 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before. 
Arm! Ann! it is!— it is!— the cannon's opening roar! 

Within a window'd niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear; 
• And when they smiled because he deem'd it near. 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier. 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could auell: 
He rush'd into the Geld, and, foremost fighting, 4ll ! 

Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of dislresi 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life fix>m out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ^' 

And there was mounting in hot hnsle: the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And Bwillly forming' in the ranks ot 'nax'. 
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And the deep thonder peal on peld aiar; 
And near, the boat of me alarming dram 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While thronged the citizens nith terror dumb* 

Or >vhispering, with white lips — ** The foe ! they come, they 
come!** 

And wild and high the " Cameron's gathering** rose! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard — and heard, too, have her Saxon foes: 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills. 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe^ so fill the mountaineers 
With tlieir fierce native daring, which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years; 
And Evans, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ears! 

And Ardennes waves above them her g^reen leaves, 
Dewy with nature s tear-drops, as they pass. 
Grieving — if aught inanimate e*er grieves — 
Over the unreturning brave, — alas! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure; when this fi^ry mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and Iot; 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay; 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 
The morn the marshalling in arms, — :the day 
Battle's magnificently-stem array! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is cover*d thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover — heap'd and pent, 
Rider and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red buiial blent! 

Bfo*- 



The Smuggler, 

And think ye now, ye sons of ease, 

The smuggler's life is rough and rude; 

l^lid baw\\n^ wvuda, ojid roaring seas. 
He Ines a. man oi Ocifi^tVRsa xacxA^ 



Ye little guess how mnny a smile 

To Fortune's n^ged Ibrm we owe! 
Ye little guess, the sod of toil 

Knows sweeter ease than you can kogu' 
" Now, bless tlie«, girl! the nind is fair 

And fresh, and may not long be so; 
We've little time, you know, to Hpore; 

So, gie's a buss, and let us gol " 
The smuggler cries. A wight Js be 

Fit for his trade: so rough and rude. 
He looks like — something of the sea — 

He is not of the landsman's brood! 
His stature's big; his hazel eye 

Glistens beneath his bushy hair; 



His voice is hoarse, and sounding too: 

He has been wont te talk with winds 
And thunders, and the boisterous crew 

or waves, whose moods he little minds. 
His little, hardy infant son 

Sits crowing oo bis luaty neck: ' 

His wife — a feir and tender one — 

Murmurs and weeps upon his cheek: 
He must not slay ! — the treasures dear 

He hurries from him with a sigh: 
His rugged soul itisdaina a tear — 

Not but he has one in his eye! 
The sail is set, she clears the shore. 

She feels the wind, and sends away; 
Heels on her little keel, and o'er 

The jostling waves appears to play. 
This is Ihe smuggler's hardy crew: 

The mate, his tall and strapping son; 
Another active youth or two; 

Besides an old and childless man, 
Who many a storm and wreck had seen; 

His head as hoary as the foam 
Of the vex'd wave. He once had lieeii 

Another man! — had now no honve. 
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Save what the ocean and the winds 
Made for him — 'tvi'as a restleas one!— — 

And they were hanh and wayward friends; 
Bat every other friend wai gone! 

And now the cliff is seen no more: 
Around is nought but sea and sky: 

And now the smuggler ponders o'er 
IJis fears and hopes alternately. 

O Hope ! thou little airy form. 

Thou thing of nothing; subtlest thing' 

That deals in potent spell, or charm! 
Queen of the little fiedry ring. 

That dances up and down the beam 
Of the midnight moon, and loves to play 

Such antics, by its witching gleam. 
As scare or rap the sons of day ! 

When was the smile of human bliss 
So fair as fiction*d forth by thee? 

Thy phantom gives a sfveeter kiss 
Than e'en the lovers fairest she! 

Illusion bless'd ! how many a son 
Of rude and wayward destiny. 

Whom fortune never smiled upon. 

Has yet been taught to smile by thee ! 

Now, with thy little golden wand, 

Perch'd on the smuggler's helm, the wild 

And savage sea thou wouldst conmiand^ 
And make it merciiid and mild: 

But, 'tis a black and squally sky, 
A restless, rough, and. raging sea. 

Whose saucy waves thy power defy> 
And make their moody mock of thee: 

Yet, nothing moved, thou keep'st thy place 
Beside the stem and hardy wight. 

Who looks thee cheerly in the face. 
And little apprehends thy flight; . 

Till, through the war of waves and winds. 
Regardless of their threatening roar. 

Thou guvde&t 1^^ «iii\]L^^ler, till he finds 
Tbe port, and ttcio^ i)Ki^ wosos^ ^^oaet^^ 



' "Tbe traffic's made, the ti 

The wind is iair, the sail ia spread; 
And, labouring with her secret load. 

Scarce heaves the little Bkiifber head. 
Now is the smuggler's time of care: 

T oight, 
ho share 

A veering course they steer, to shun 

The armed sail; and strive to reacii 
The Dearest friendly land, and run 

For some safe creek, or shelter'd beach; 
Which soon, at night, tbey near; and then 

Lauch at their fears and perils o'er! — 
When, lol the wary beacons seen 

To blaze! — An enemy's ashore — 
Down eoes the helm, about the sheet — 

The little bark obfys; and now. 
To clear the fatal land, must beat 

The heavy surge wilh labouring prow-. 
She weathers it, when, lo! a sail. 

By the faint star-light gleajn, they find 
Has left the shore: as they can tell. 

She is about a league behind. 
In chase of them! — Along the shore — 

The smuggler knows it well — there lies 
A little cieek, three leagues, or more. 

And thither will he bear his prize. 
Well sails the little skiff! but vain 

Her efforts; every knot they run 
The stranger draws on them amain — 

She nears them more than hidf a one! 
The smuggler thinks 'tis over now; 

Thrice has he left the rudder, and 
The fruidess dew from his sullen brow 

Has daah'd with his indignant hand: 
When lo! — and think you not there was 

Some bright and piling spirit there. 
That hover'd o'er the smuggler, as 

He guve his rudder to despair? — 
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Just as the heavy tean begin. 

Upon the smuggler's cheek, to roll 
Wann from that not unholy shrine. 

The husband's and the iather'a aoul — 

The cutter springs her mast! and lies 

A useless log upon the seas; 
While tlie staunch skiff her wrath defies. 

And likes the fair and fireshening fareezc ! 

But look! — what threatens yet behind? 

The wrath-iraught waves swell high and proud^ 
It 'gins to grow a squally wind, 

With many a little ragged cloud 

Sailing before the muffled storm, 

Wrapp'd in a hundred clouds, with frown 

As dark as death, and giant-form. 
Threatening to rush in thunder down. 

In lightnings, and in deluge! — Now 
It comes! — it blows a hurricane! — > 

Great is the roar above — below! — 
The flashes thick as the big rain. 

That beats and batters the huge wave. 
Rolling in wrath along ! — ^what now 

The smuggler's little skitf can save?- — 
If Heaven ordains, I think 1 know ! 

Her mainsail and her jib are down; 

Under her foresail reefd she flies. 
Through the black, fiery storm, whose frown 

Of death the smuggler still defies-— 

With dauntless arm the rudder rules. 
Erect his brow, and bold his mien; 

And as it scowls at him, he scowls. 
And looks it in the iace again! 

All night it rages on: but now. 

As night declines, it dies away; 
And leaves the blessed East, to show 

1 he rosy lids of waking day. 

That opes its glittering eye; and oh! 

How radiantly it shmes ! — it shines 
Upon ibe smMg^Wft clittl — 'tis so ! 

Yet how '\i« «o hft «caxo^ ^vraMA 
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AqcT, look! who stands upon the iMach^ 
And waves a welcome with her hand? 

What little cherub strives to reach 
Its father from the nearing land ? 

Oh treasures dear! — ^What dome of state. 

The haunt of luxury and show. 
Contains so blithe a joy as that 

The smuggler 8 hut will shelter now P 

Oh ! how he glows again, to tell 

What perils he hath run ! — ^what store 

Of merchandise he brings l—^how well 
The skiff her share of duty bore! 

Now tell me not, but, in my mind, 
Whate*er the smooth and sophist tongue 

Of luxury may sing, — ^you'll find 
Our sweetest joys from pain have sprung! 

___^__^ Knowles. 

(hUaUssi. 

Night came, — and in their lighted bower, full late. 
The joy of converse had endur'd — ^when, hark! 
Abrupt and loud a summons shook their gate; 
And, heedless of the dog s obstreperous bark, 
A form has rush'd amidst them from the dark. 
And spread his arms, — and fallen upon the floor: 
Of aged strength his limbs retained the mark; 
But desolate he look*d, and £unbh'd poor. 
As ever shipwrecked wretch lone left on desert shore. 

Uprisen, each wondering brow is knit and arch'd: 
A spirit from the dead mev deem him first! 
To speak he tries; but quivering, pale, and parchVl, 
Prom lips, as by some powerless dream accursed. 
Emotions unintelligible burst; 
And lon^ his filmed eye is red and dim; 
At length, the pity-proffer'd cup his thirst 
Had half assuaged, and nervea his shuddering limb, 
When Albert 8 hand he grasp'd — ^but Albert knew not him . 

*' And hast thou then fi>rgot," — he cried ibriom, 
And eyed the group with half indignant air,-<- 

** Oh! hast thon. Christian chief, forgot the mom 
When I with thee the cop of peace d^ rioaxi^ \ 
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Then stately was this head, and darit this haSr, 
That now is white as Appalachia's snow; 
But, if the weiffht of fifteen yean' despair. 
And age hatli bow'd me, and the t<nrtiiriiig> foe. 
Bring me my hoy — and he will his deliyerer know! 

It was not long, with eyes and heart of flame. 
Ere Henry to his loved Oneyda flew: 

■*' Bless thee, my guide!" — but, backward, as he came, 
The chief, his old bewilder'd head withdrew. 
And grasp'd his arm, and look'd and look'd fiim throagL 
'Twas strange — nor could the group a smile control- 
The long, the doubtiul scrutiny to view: — 
At last, delight o'er all his features stole, 

" It is — my own!" he cried, and dasp'd him to his sool.- 

" Yes! thou recall 'st my pride of years, for then 
The bow-string of my spirit was not slack. 
When, spite oi' woods, and floods, and ambush'd meD, 
I bore thee like the quiver on my back. 
Fleet as the whirlwind hurries on the rack; 
Nor foeman then, nor cougar's couch I fear'd. 
For I was strong as mountain-cataract! 
And dost thou not remember how we cheer'd, ( 

Upon the last hill-top, when white men's huts appear'd? 

"Then welcome be my death-song, and my death! 

Since I have seen thee, and again embraced !" 

And longer had he spent his toil-worn breath. 

But, with affectionate and eager haste. 

Was every arm outstretch 'd around their guest. 

To welcome and to bless his aged head. 

Soon was the hospitable banquet placed ; 

And Gertrude's lovely hands a balsam shed 
On wounds, with fever'd joy, that more profusely bled. 

" But this is not a time," — he started up. 
And smote his breast with wo-denouncing hand 

" This is no time to fill the joyous cup ! 
The Mammoth comes !— the foe l-^the monster Brandt 
With all his howling, desolating band! — 
These eyes have seen their blade and burning pine 
Awake, at once, and silence — ^half your land! 
Red is the cup the^ tookv— but not with wine* 
Awake, and wotoYi lo-m^XiX, ot ^iftfc Tsa XB»u£K^i^^^t 
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" Scorning to nietd the hatchet for hie bribe, 
'Gainst Brandt himself I went to battie foith: 
Accursed Brandt ! he letl of ell my tribe 
Nor man, nor child, nor thing- of living birlh: 
No! — not the dog, that watch'd my household hearth 
Escaped, that night of blood, upon our piaiusj 
All perish 'd! — 1 alone am left on earth. 
To whom nor relative nor blood remaina — 
Hoi — not a kindred drop that runs inhuman veins! 
" But go and rouse your warriors! — for — if right 
These old bewilder'd eyes could guess, by signs 
, Of striped and starred banners — on yon height 
Of eastern cedars, o'er the creek of pines. 
Some fort embattled by your count^ shines: 
Deep roars the innavigable giilf below 
fis squared rock, and palisaded lines. 
, Go, seek the light its warlike beacons showl 
"Whilst I in ambush wait, fur vengeance, and ttie l<>e!" 

Campbell, 

Jaspar was poor, and vice and want 

Had made his heart like stone; 
And Jaspar look'd with envious eyes 

On ricnes not his own. 
On plunder bent, abroad he went. 

Toward the close of day; 
And loiter'd on the lonely road. 

Impatient for his prey. 
' No traveller came: he loiter'd long, 

And oiten look'd around, 
And paused and listen'd ea;gerly 

To catch some coming sound. 
He sate him down beside the stream 

That cross'd the lonely way — 
So fair a scene might well have charm'd 

All evil thoughts away; 
He sale beneatha willow-tree. 

Which cast a trembling shade; 
The gentle river full in front 
, A httie island made; '>•'• "■■' '•* ^ ' 
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Where pletsantlv the moon-beam shone 

Upon the poplsr-trees. 
Whose shadow on the i tieam below 

Play'd slowly to the breeze* 

He listened — and he heard the wind 
That waved the willow-tree ; 

He heard the waters fl<iir along. 
And murmur quietly. 

He listen'd for the traveller's tread — 
The nightingale sung sweet; — 

He started up, for now he heard 
The sound of coming feet; — 

He started up, and grasp'd a stake. 

And wailed for his prey; 
There came a lonely traveller. 

And Jaspar cross'd his way. 

But Jaspar*B threats and curses fail'd 

The traveller to appal. 
He would not lightly yield the purse 

Which held his little all. 

Awhile he strufi^gled, but he strove 
With Jaspar 8 strength m vain; 

Beneath his blows he fell and gproan'd. 
And never spake again. 

Jaspar raised up the murder'd man. 
And plunged him in the flood. 

And in the running water then 
He cleansed his hands from blood. 

The waters closed around the corpse. 
And cleansed his hands from gore; 

The willow waved^ the stream flow'd on^ 
And murmured as before. 

There was no human eye had seen 
The blood the murderer spilt. 

And Jaspar s conscience never knew 
The avenging goad of guilt 

And soon the ruffian had consumed 

The gold he gain'd so ill; 
And ^eaxu oi ^cieX ^>ailt ^ass'd on. 

And Yie \^a.* uted^j %>2^. 
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One eve, beside tbe ftlehouse fire 

He sate, as it befell. 
When in there came a labouring man. 

Whom Jaspar knew fall well. 

He sate him down by Jatpar's aide, 

A melancholy man; 
For, spite of hiHiest toil, the worid 

Went hard with Jonathan* 

His toil a litde earn'd, and he 

With little was content; 
But sickness on his wife had fellen» 

And all he "had was spent . 

Then, with his wife and little ones. 

He shared his scanty meal; 
And saw th^ir looks of wretdiednetSi 

And felt what wretches feel. 

That very mom> the landlord's power 

Had seized the tittle left; 
And now<he suilTer foand himself 

Of every thing bereft* 

He lean'd his head npon his hand. 

His elbow on his knee: 
And so by Jaspar'tf side he sate. 

And not a word said he. 

" Nay-'-'WhyiM) downcast?" Jaspar cried; 
" Come — cheer up, Jonathan! 
Drink, neighboor, drink! ^11 wvorm thy heart — 
Come! come! take courage, man!" 

He took the cup that Jaspar gave. 
And down he drain'd it quick; 
" I have a wife*** said Jonathan, 
" And she is deadly sick. 

" She has no bed to lie upon, 
I saw them take her oed— - 
And I have children — would to Heaven 
That they and I were deadl 

" Our landlord he goes home to-nig^t. 
And he will sleep in peace — 
I would that I were in my grave. 
For there all troubles cease* 
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*' In vain I pray'd him to ibrbearj 

Though wealth enough has hel 
Heaven be to him as inerdless 
As he has been to me!'* 

When Jaspar saw the poor man's soul 

On all his ills intent. 
He plied him with the heartening cnp^ 

And with him forth he went 

*' This landlord on his homeward rosd 
Twere easy now to meet: 
The road is lonesome, Jonathan ■ 
And vengecmce, man, is sweet!" 

He listen'd to the tempter's voice. 
The thought it made him start; 

His head was hot, and wretdiedness 
Had harden'd now his heart. 

Along the lonely road they went, 

And waited for their prey; 
They sate them down besids the stream 

That cross'd the lonely way. 

They sate them down beside the streanij 
And never a word they said; 

They sate, and. listen'd mlently 
To hear the traveller's tread. 

The night was calm, the night was dark> 

No star was in the sky, 
The wind it waved the willow-boughs^ 

The stream flow'd quietly. 

The night was calm, the air was stilly 
Sweet sung the nightingale-— 

The soul of Jonathan was soothed> 
His heart began to fail. 

" 'Tis weary waiting here," he cried, 
* And now the hour is late;— 
Methinks he will not come to-night« 
No longer let us wait" 

" Have patience, man!" the ruffian 
" A little we may wait. 
But longer shall his wife expect 
Her husband at the gate. 



« 
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Then Jonathan grew sick at hearty 
" My conscience yet is clear! 
Jaspar — ^it is not yet too late — 
I will not linger here." 

How now!" cried Jaspar^ " why, I thought 

Thy conscience was asleep: 
No mo]re such qualms! the night is dark. 

The river here is deep !** 

What matters that?" said Jonathan, 

Whose blood began to freeze. 
When there is One above, whose eye 

The deeds of darkness sees!" 

We are safe enough," said Jaspar then, 
"Ifthatbeallthyfear! 
Nor eye Wow, nor eye above. 
Can pierce the darkness here." 

That instant, as the murderer Bpakcb 

There came a sudden light; 
Strong as the mid-day sun it shone. 

Though all around was night: 

It hung upon the willow-tree. 

It hung upon the flood ; 
It gave to view the poplar-isle. 

And all the scene or blood. 

The traveller who journeys there. 

He surely hath espied 
A madman, who has made his home 

Upon the river s side. 

His cheek is pale, his eye is wild. 

His look bespeaks despair; 
For Jaspar, since that hour, has made 

His home unshelter*d there. 

And fearful are his dreams at night. 

And dread to' him the day; 
He thinks upon his untold crime. 

And never dares to pray. 

The summer suns, the winter storms. 

O'er him' unheeded roll; 
For heavy is the weight of blood 

Upon the maniacs soul! Southey, 
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" In vain I pray'd him to forbear. 
Though wealth enough has hel 
Heaven be to him as merciless 
As he has been to me!'* 

When Jaspar saw the poor man's soul 

On all his ills intent. 
He plied him with the heartening cnp^ 

And with him forth he went 

*' This landlord on his homeward road 
Twere easy now to meet: 
The road is lonesome, Jonathan — 
And yengecmce, man, is sweet!" 

He listen'd to the tempter's voice. 
The thought it madfe him start; 

His head was hot, and wretehednesa 
Had harden'd now his heart. 

Along the lonely road they went, 

And waited for their prey; 
They sate them down besitfe the atream 

That cross'd the lonely way. 

They sate them down beside the stream.^ 
And never a word they said; 

They sate, and. listen'd colently 
To hear the traveller's tread« 

The night was calm, the night was dark> 

No star was in the sky, 
The wind it waved the willow-boughs^ 

The stream flow'd quietly. 

The night was calm, the air was stilly 
Sweet sung the nightingale-— 

The soul of Jonathan was soothed> 
His heart began to fail. 

" 'Tis weary waiting here," he cried, 
* And now the hour is late;— 
Methinks he will not come to-night« 
No longer let us wait" 

" Have patience, man!" the ruffian 
" A little we may wait. 
But longer shall his wife expect 
Her husband at the gate. 
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One eve, beside ^ ftlehouie fiie 

He sate, as it befell. 
When in there came a labouring man. 

Whom Jaspar knew fall welL 

He sate him down by Jatpar's side, 

A melancholy man; 
For, spite of honest toil, the world 

Went hard with Jonathan* 

His toil a little eam'd, and he 

With little was contmt; 
But sickness on his wife had fidlen. 

And all he liad was spent 

Then, with his wife and little ones. 

He shared his scanty meal; 
And saw th^ir looks of wretchedness. 

And felt what wretches feel. 

That very mom> the landlord's power 

Had seized the little left; 
And now t^ suilTer found himself 

Of every thing b^Rft* 

He lean'd his head upon his hand. 

His elbow on his luiee: 
And so by Jaspar's side he sate. 

And not a word said he. 

N^—^why iM> downcast P** Jaspar cried ; 
" Come — cheer up, Jonathan! 
Drink, neiglibour, drink! 'twill wvorm thy heart — 
Come! come! take courage, man!" 

He took the cup that Jaspar gave. 

And down he dndn'd it quick; 
I have a wife,** said Jonathan, 
" And she is deadly sick. 

She has no bed to lie upon, 

I saw them take her oed— > 
And I have children — would to Heaven 

That they and I were dead! 

Our landlord he goes home to-night. 

And he will sleep in peace — 
I would that I were in my grave. 

For there all troubles cease* 
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" In vain I pray'd him to forbear. 
Though wealth enough has he I 
Heaven be to him as merciless 
As he has been to me!** 

When Jaspar saw the poor man's soul 

On all his ills intent, 
He plied him with the heartening cnp^ 

And with him forth he went. 

*' This landlord on his homeward road 
Twere easy now to meet: 
The road is lonesome, Jonathan — 
And vengeance, man, is sweet!" 

He listen'd to the tempter's voice. 
The thought it made him start; 

His head was hot, and wretdiednesa 
Had harden'd now his heart. 

Along the lonely road they went. 

And waited for their prey; 
They sate them down beside the atream 

That cross'd the lonely way. 

They sate them down beside the atreaxn^ 
And never a word they said; 

They sate, and. listen'd colently 
To hear the traveller's tread. 

The night was calm, the night was dark. 

No star was in the sky> 
The wind it waved the willow4x>ugb8« 

The stream flow'd quietly. 

The night was calm, the air was still. 
Sweet sung the nightingale — 

The soul of Jonathan was soothed^ 
His heart began to fail. 

" 'Tis weary waiting here," he cried, 
* And now the hour is late; — 
Methinks he will not come to-night. 
No longer let us wait." 

" Have patience, man!" the ruffian 
" A little we may wait. 
But longer shall his wife expect 
Her husband at the gate. ' 
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^^^raen Jonathan grew sick at heart, 
■' My conscience yet is clew! 
Jaapar— it ia not yet too late— 
I will not linger here." 




" How nowl" cried Jaspar, " why, 1 thought 

Thy conscience was asleep: 
No more sach qualms! the night is dark, 

The river here is deep!" 
" What matters that?" said Jonathan, 




Whose blood began to freeze, 

" When there ia One above, whose eye 

The deeds of darkness sees!" 
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" We are safe enough," said Jaspar then, 
■Ifthatbeall thy fear! 
Nor eye below, nor eye above. 
Can pierce the darkness here." 
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That instant, as the murderer Bpake, 

There came a. sudden light; 
Strong as the raid-duy hud it shone. 
Though all around was night : 
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It hung upon the willow-tree. 
It hung upon the flood ; 

It gave to view the poplar-isle. 
And all the scene of blood. 
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The traveller who journeys there. 

He surely hath espied 
A madman, who has made his home 

Upon the river's side. 




His cheek is pale, his eye is wild. 

His look bespeaks despair; 
For Jaspar, since that hour, has made 
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And fearful are his dreams at night. 
And dread to him the day; 

He thinks upoa his unfold crime, 
And uevcr dares to pray. 
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The sunimer suns, the winter storms. 

O'er him unheeded roll; 
For heavy is the weight of blood 
1 Upou the maniacs soul! 


Simlhnj. 
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*' And I could weep;" — the Oneyda chief 

His descant wildly thus begun j 
" But that I may not stain with grief 

The death-song of my fathers son I 

Or bow his head in wo; 

For, by my wrongs and by my wrath ! 

To-morrow Areooski's breath. 

That fires yon heaven with storms of death. 

Shall light us to the foe: 

And we shall share, my Chrisdan boy. 

The foeman s blood, the avenger s joy ! 

" But thee, my flower, whose breath was ^ven 
By milder genii o'er the deep. 
The spirits of the white man s heaven 
Forbia not thee to weep:— ^ 
Nor will the Christian Aost, 
Nor will thy father's spirit grieve. 
To see thee, on the battle's eve. 
Lamenting, take a moumfol leave 
Of her who loved thee most: 
She was the rainbow to thy sight! 
Thy sun — ^thy heaven— of lost delight! 

" To-morrow let us do or die ! — 
But when the bolt of death is hnrl'd. 
Ah ! whither then with thee to fly. 
Shall Outalissi roam the world? — 
Seek we thy once-loved home ?— 
The hand is gone that cropp'd its flowers ! 
Unheard their clock repeats its hours I 
Cold is the hearth within their bowers ! 
And should we thither roam. 
Its echoes, and its empty tread. 
Would sound like voices firom the dead ! 

" Or shall we cross yOn mountains Mue, 
Whose streams my kindred nation quaffd. 
And by my side, in battle true, 
A thousand warriors drew the shaft? — 
Ah ! there, in desolation, cold. 
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The deseit^terpent dwells alcme. 

Where grass o ergrom*g each siouldering bon^ 

And stones themselves to ruin grown. 

Like me, are death-like old ! 

Then seek we not their camp^for there— 

The silence dwells of my despair! 

But hark, the tmmp ! — to-monow thoa 

In glory's fires shalt dry thy tears! 

Even from the land of shadows now 

My father s awful ghost appears 

Amidst the clouds that rouBd us roll ! 

He bids my soul for battle thirst-* 

He bids me dry — ^the last! — the first! 

The only tears that ever burst 

From Outalissi's soul ! 

Because I may not stain with grief 

The death-song of an .Indian diieC" Campbell. 
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Robin and Anna. 

She listens; — '* 'Tis the wind/' she cries: 
The moon, that rose so full and bright^ 

Is now oercast: she looks, she sighs, 
She fears 'twill be a stormy night 

Not long was Anna wed. Her mate, 

A fisherman, was out at sea: 
The night is dark, the hour is late. 

The wind is high — and where is he P 

Oh! who would love! ch\ who would wed . 

A wandering fisherman, to.be 
A wretched, lonely wife, and dread 

Each breath that blows, when he's at sea!" 

Not long was Anna wed. One pledge 

Of tender, love her bosom bore: 
The storm comes down! the billows rage! 

Its &th6r is not yet on sliore ! 

Oh ! who would think her portion bleai'd 
A wandering seaman's wife to be. 

To hug the infant to her breast. 
Whose jfatfaer's on a stormy sei^l** 
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The thunder bunts! the li§^tiiuig> Ikllsl 
The casement rattles with the rain ! 

And, as the gusty tempest bawls. 
The little cottage quakes again \-~^ 

She doesn't speak; she doesil't sigh; 

She gazes on her infant dear — 
A smile lights up the cherub's eye. 

Which dims its mothers with a tear! 

" Oh ! who would be a seaman's wife ! 

Oh ! who would bear a seaman's child ! 
To tremble for her husband's life ! 
To weep — ^because her in&nt smiled!** 

Ne'er hadst thou borne a seaman's boy — 
Ne'er had thy husband left the shore — 

Thou ne'er hadst felt the frantic joy. 
To see — ^thy Robin at the doorl — 

To press his weather-'beaten cheek. 

To kiss it dry and warm again. 
To weep the joy thou couldst not speak — 

So pleasure's in the debt of psdn. 

Thy cheerful fire, thy plain repast 

Thy little couch of love, I ween. 
Were ten times sweeter than the last — 

And not a cloud that night was seen I 

happy pair! the pains you know 
Still hand in hand with pleasure come; 

For often does the tempest blow. 
And Robin still is safe at home ! Knod 



Lord William, 

No eye beheld when William plunged 
Young Edmund in the stream; 

No human ear, but William's, heard 
Young Edmund's drowning scream. 

Submissive all the vassals own'd 
The murderer for their lord; 

And he, as rightful heir, possess'd 
The house of Erlingfora. 



The ancieat house of Erlingford 

Stood in a fair domain. 
And SeTOTn's ample waters aea.T 

Roll'd through the fertile plain. 
And often the wayfaring man 

Would love to linger there, 
Forgetful of his onward road. 

To gaze on scenes so fair. 
But never could Lord William dare 

To gaze on Severn's stream; 
In every «ind that swept its waves 

He heard young Edmund scream. 
En vain, at midnight's silent hour. 

Sleep closed the murderer's eycs^ 
In every dream, the murderer saw 

Young Edmund's form arisel 
In 



Far from the scenes that saw his gitilt, 

In pilgrimage to roam. 
To other climes the pilgrim fled — ■ 

But could not fly despair; 
He sought his home again — but jieace 

Was still a stranger there. 



Slow 



e the p 



i, yet Bwia 



The months appear'd tt 
And now the day return'd, that shook 

With terror Wilham's soul — 
A day that William never felt 

Return without dismay; 
For well had conscience kalendar'd 

Young Edmund's dying day. 
A fearful day was that! the rains 

Fell fast with tempest roar. 
And the swoln tide of Severn spread 

Far on the level shore. 
In vain Lord William sought the feast. 

In vain he quaff'd the bowl, 
tad strove with noisy mirth to dronn 
LThe anguish of his soul — 
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The tempest, as its sudden swell 

In gusty howlings came. 
With cold and deathlike fedings aeem'd 

To thrill his shuddering frame. 

Reluctant now, as night came on^ 

His lonely couch he press'd; 
And wearied out, he sunk to sleep,— ^ 

To sleep — ^but not to rest 

Beside that couch his brother a form. 
Lord Edmund, seem'd to stand; 

Such and so pale, as when in death 
He grasp'd his brother s hand. 

Such and so pale his face, as whea. 
With faint and faultering tongue^ 

To William's care, a dying charge, - 
He left his orphan son. 

" I bade thee with a fathers Iotc 
My orphan Edmund guajrd — 
Well, William, hast thou kent thy charge f 
Now take thy due reward!" 

He started up, each limb convolsed 

With agonizing fear: 
He only heard the storm of night,^— 

'Twas music to his ear. 

When, lol the voice of loud alarm 
His inmost soul anpals; 
*' What, ho! Lord William, rise in haste! 
The water saps thy 'walls!** 

He rose in haste, beneath the walls 

He saw the flood appear; 
It hemm'd him round, 'twas midnight now, 

No human aid was near! 

He heard the shout of joy, for now 

A boat approach'd the wall ; 
And, eager to the welcome aid. 

They crowd for safety all. — 

*' My boat is small," the boatman cried, 
" 'Twill bear but one away; 
Come \n, liOt^^iXViwssLX wA ^<ci -^^ 
In God'ft \>Toteciaan. iXk^ T 



IN VERSE. 217 

Strange feeling filFd them at his voice. 

Even at that hour of wo^ 
That, save their lord, there iras not one 

Who wished with Mm to go. 

But William leapt into the boat. 
His terror was so sore; 
" Thou shalt have half my gold!" he cried> 
" Haste! — chaste to yonder shore!" 

The boatman plied the oar> the boat 

Went light along the stream-^ 
Sudden Lord William heard a ety, 

Like Edmund's drowning scream. 

The boatman paused s ** Metbought I beard 
A child's distressibl cry!" 
" Twas but the honiing wind of mgfat," 
Lord WilHam made reply; 

" Haste! — Chaste! — ply swift and strong the oar! 
Haste! — haste across the stream!" — 
Again Lord William heard a cry. 
Like Edmund s drowning scream. 

" I heard a child's distressful voice," 

The boatman cried again. 
" Nay, hasten on ! — ^the night is dark — 

And we should search in vain!" 

" And, oh! Lord William, dost thou know 
How dreadful 'tis to (UeP 
And canst thou, without pitying^ hear 
A child's expiring cryP 

" How horrible it is to sink 
Beneath the chilly stream. 
To stretch the powerless arms in vain. 
In vain for help to scream!" 

The shriek again was heard: It came 

More deep, more piercing loud: 
That instant, o'er the flood, the moon 

Shone through a broken cloud : 

And near them they beheld a ciiild^ 

Upon a crag he stood, 
A little cr9Lg, and all amoad 

WaA spr&BLd ebe riiiag flood. 

K 
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Where pleasantlv tho moon^beain shone 

Upon the poplar-trees. 
Whose shadow on the stream below 

Play'd slowly to the breeze. 

He listen'd — and he heard the wind 
That waved the willow-tree; 

He heard the waters fl<fir along^ 
And murmur quietly. 

He listen'd for the traveller s tread — 
The nightingale sung sweet; — 

He started up, for now he heard 
The sound of coming feet; — 

He started up, and grasp'd a stake. 

And waited for his prey; 
There came a lonely traveller. 

And Jaspar cross'd his way. 

But Jaspar 8 threats and curses faird 

The traveller to appal. 
He would not lightly yield the purse 

Which held his little all. 

Awhile be struggled, but he strove 
With Jaspars strength m vain; 

Beneath his blows he fell and groan 'd. 
And never spake again. 

Jaspar raised up the murder'd man. 
And plunged him in the flood. 

And in the running water then 
He cleansed his hands from blood. 

The waters closed around the corpse. 
And cleansed his hands from gore; 

The willow waved, the stream flow'd on. 
And murmur'd as before. 

There was uo human eye had seen 
The blood the murderer spilt. 

And Jaspars conscience never knew 
The avenging goad of guilt 

And soon the ruffian had consumed 

The gold he gain'd so ill; 
And years of secret guilt pass'd on, 

And he was needy still. 



IT Brita 



iritaunia needs no bulwark, 
No losers aloug the steep; 
Her march is o'er the mountain waves 1 
Her home is on the deep! 
With thunders from her native oak. 
She quells the floods below — 
As they roar on the shore, 
When the stormy tempests blow; 
When tlie battle rages loud and long. 
And the stormy tempests blow I 

The meteor-flag of England 

Shall yet tenific hura; 

Till danger's troubled night depart. 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-waniors 1 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name. 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more. 

And the stonn has ceased to blow. 



Thunder Storm ataong the Alps. 

It is the hush of night; and all between 
' Tity margin and the moimtains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellow'd and mingling, yet distinctly seen — ■ 
Save darken'd Jura, whose capp'd heights appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near. 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar; 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more 

He is an evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill ! 

At intervals, some bird, from out the brakes, 

Starts into voice a moment — then is still. 
p There seems a floating whisper on the hill — 

But that is fancy, for the star-light dews 

All silentlv their tears of love instil. 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
peep inlo Nature's breast the spiiil of Wi \uxu. 
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Where pleasantly the moon-beam shone 

Upon the poplar-trees. 
Whose shadow on the stream below 

Play'd slowly to the breeze. 

He listen'd — and he heard the wind 
That waved the willow-tree; 

He heard the waters fl<flr along^ 
And murmur quietly. 

He listen'd for the traveller's tread — 
The nightingale sung sweet; — 

He started m, for now he beard 
The sound of coming feet; — 

He started up, and grasp'd a stake. 

And wailed for his prey; 
There came a lonely traveller. 

And Jaspar cross'd his way. 

But Jaspar's threats and curses faird 

The traveller to appal. 
He would not lightly yield the purse 

Which held his little all. 

Awhile he struggled, but he strove 
With Jaspar s strength m vain; 

Beneath his blows he fell and groan 'd. 
And never spake again. 

Jaspar raised up the murder 'd man^ 
And plunged him in the flood. 

And in the running water then 
He cleansed his hands from blood. 

The waters closed around the corpse. 
And cleansed his hands from gore; 

The willow waved, the stream flow'd on» 
And murmur'd as before. 

There was no human eye had seen 
The blood the murderer spilt. 

And Jaspar s conscience never knew 
The avenging goad of guilt 

And soon the ruffian had consumed 

The gold he gain'd so ill; 
And years of secret guilt pass'd on, 

And he was needy still. 



Ode to Wititer. 

When first the fiery-mantled sun 
His heavenly race began to run. 
Round the eorlh and ocean hlue. 
His children four, ihe Seasoiu, flew. 
First, in green appnrel dancing, 

The young Spring smiled with angel-grace: 
Rosy Summer, next advancing, 

Rush'd into her sire's emtirace — 
Her bright-hair'd sire, who bade her keep 

For ever nearest to his smiles. 
On Calpe'g olive-shaded steep. 

On India's citron-cover'd ialea: 
More remote and busom-brown, _ 

The Queen of vintage bow'd before his throne; 
A rich pomegranate gemm'd her cronn, 

A ripe shc^ bound her zone! 

Bui honling Winter fled afar. 

To hills that prop the polar star. 
And loves on deer-borne car to ride. 
With barren darkness by his side. 
Round the ghore where loud Lofoden 

Whirls to death the roaring whole! 
Round tlie hall where Runic Odin 

Howls hia war-song to the gale! — 
Save when adonii the ravaged globe 

He travels on his native storm. 
Deflowering Nature's grassy robe. 

And trampling on her faded form:— 
Till light's returning lord assume 

The shatl that drives him to his polar f 
Of power to pierce his raven plume. 

And crystal -co ver'd shield! 

O sire of storms! — whose savage ear 
The Lapland drum delights to hear. 
When Frenzy, with her blood-shot eye, 
Implores thy dreadful deity — 
Archangel! power of desolation! 

Fast descending as thou art. 
Say, hath mortal invocation 

Spells to touch thy stony heart? 
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Where pleasantlv tho moon-beam shone 

Upon the poplar-trees. 
Whose shadow on the Btream below 

Play*d slowly to the breeze. 

He listen'd — and he heard the wind 
That waved the willow-tree; 

He heard the waters fl<fir along^ 
And murmur quietly. 

He listen'd for the traveller's tread — 
The nightingale sung sweet; — 

He started up, for now he beard 
The sound of coming feet; — 

He started up, and grasp'd a stake. 

And waited for his prey; 
There came a lonely traveller. 

And Jaspar cross'd his way. 

But Jaspar's threats and curses faird 

The traveller to appal. 
He would not lightly yield the purse 

Which held his little all. 

Awhile he struggled, but he strove 
With Jaspars strength m vain; 

Beneath his blows he fell and groan 'd. 
And never spake again. 

Jaspar raised up the murder'd man. 
And plunged him in the flood. 

And in the running water then 
He cleansed his hands from blood. 

The waters closed around the corpse. 
And cleansed his hands from gore; 

The willow waved, the stream flow'd on. 
And murmur'd as before. 

There was uo human eye had seen 
The blood the murderer spilt. 

And Jaspars conscience never knew 
The avenging goad of guilt 

And soon the ruffian had consumed 

The gold he gained so ill; 
And years of secret guilt pass'd on, 

And he was needy still. 






Oh! there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heait, — • 
As if the soul that minute caught 
Some treasure it through lii'e had sought! 
As if the Tery lips and eyes 
Predestined to nave all our sighs, 
Aud uever be foi^ot agun, 
Sparkled aud spoke before as then! 
So came thy every glance and tone. 
When first ou me they breathed and shone; 
New — as if brought from other spheres. 
Yet welcome — as if loved lor years! 
Then fly with me!— if thou hast known 
No other flame, nor falsely throwa 
A gem away, that thou hcidEt sworn 
Should ever in thy heart be worn. 
Come! — if the love thou hust for me 
Is pure and IreBh as mine for thee, — 
Fresh as the fountain under ground. 
When first 'tis by the lapwing found! — 
But if for me thou dost forsake 
Some other maid, and rudely break 
Her worshipp'd image from its base. 
To give to me the ruiu'd place; 
Then, fare thee well — I'd rather make 
My bower upon some icy lake. 
When thawing si 



Flighl of O'Connor's Child, and Death of her Lover. 
At bleating of the wild watch-fold 
Thus sang my love — '" Oh, come with rael 
Our bark is on the lake — behold 
Our steeds are fasteo'd to the tree. 
Come far from Castle-Connor's clans! — 
Come with thy belted forestere. 
And I, beside the lake of swans, 
Shall hunt for thee the fallow deer; 
And build thv hut, and brintt thee home 
The wild fowl and tlie honey-comb; 
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" In vain I pray'd him to forbear. 
Though wealth enough has he I 
Heaven be to him as mercilew 
As he has been to me!" 

When Jaspar saw the poor man's soul 

On all his ills intent^ 
He plied him with the heartening cup. 

And with him forth he went. 

** This landlord on his homeward road 
Twere easy now to meet: 
The road is lonesome, Jonathan — 
And vengeance, man, is sweet!" 

He listen'd to the tempter s voice. 
The thought it made him start; 

His head was hot, and wretdiedness 
Had hardened now hb heart. 

Along the lonely road they went. 

And waited for their prey; 
They sate them down beside the stream 

That cross'd the lonely way. 

They sate them down beside the streanij 
And never a word they said;^ 

They sate, and. listen'd ulently 
To hear the traveller's tread. 

The night was calm, the night was dark> 

No star was in the sky. 
The wind it waved the willow-boughs^ 

The stream flow'd quietly. 

The night was calm, the air was stilly 
Sweet sung the nightingale — 

The soul of Jonathan was soothed^ 
His heart began to fail. 



u n 



Tis weary waiting here," he cried, 
* And now the hour is late; — 
Methinks he will not come to-night. 
No longer let us wait" 

" Have patience, maal" the ruffian said, 
" A little we may wait. 
But longer shall his wife expect 
Her husband at the gate. ' 



IM \ERSE. 
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Thea Jonathan grew sick at heart, 
■' My conscience yet is clear! 
Jaapar — ^it is not yet loo late — 
I will not linger here." 


1 


'■ How nowl" cried Jaspar, " why, I thought 

No more such qualms! the night is dark. 
The river here is deep!" 


^^^^1 


" What matters that?" said Jonathan, 


^^1 


Whose blood began to freeze, 

" When tliere is One above, whose eye 

The deeds of darkness sees!" 


^^H 


" We are safe enough," said Jaspar then, 
"If that be all thy fear! 


^H 


Nor eye t)elow, nor eye above. 
Can pierce the darkness here." 


^1 


That instant, as the murderer Bpake, 
There came a sudden light; 

Strong as the mid-day sun it shone. 
Though all around vas nig;ht: 




It hung upon the willow-tree. 


^1 


It hung upon the flood ; 

It gave to view the poplar-isle, 

And all the scene of blood. 




The traveller who journeys there. 

He surely hath espied 
A madman, who has made his home 

Upon the river's Bide. 


^1 


His cheek is pale, his "eye is vrild. 

His look bespeaks despair; 
For Jaspar, since that hour, has mode 


'( ■ 


His home unslieller'd there. 


^^M 


And fearful are his dreams at night. 
And dread lo him the day; 

He thinks upon his untold crime. 
And never dares to pray. 


■ I 


The summer suns, the winter storms. 

O'er him unheeded roll; 
For heavy is the weight of blood 


Soutluy. ^1 


Upon die maniac's soul! 


i 


.^=^^1 
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" In yain I pray'd him to forbear. 
Though wealth enough has he I 
Heaven be to him as mercilew 
As he has been to me!'* 

When Jaspar saw the poor man's soul 

On all his ills intent. 
He plied him with the heartening cup» 

And with him forth he went. 

*' This landlord on his homeward road 
Twere easy now to meet: 
The road is lonesome, Jonathan — 
And vengeance, man, is sweet i" 

He listen'd to the tempter's Toice, 
The thought it madfe him start; 

His head wa£ hot, and wretchedness 
Had harden'd now his heart. 

Along the lonely road they went» 

And waited for their prey; 
They sate them down beside the stream 

That cross'd the lonely way. 

They sate them down beside the streain. 
And never a word they said; 

They sate, and. listen'd ulently 
To hear the traveller's tread. 

The night was calm, the night waa dark> 

No star was in the sky. 
The wind it waved the willow-boughs^ 

The stream flow'd quietly. 

The night was calm, the air was stilly 
Sweet sung the nightingale — 

The soul of Jonathan was soothed^ 
His heart began to fail. 

" 'Tis weary waiting here," he cried, 
* And now the hour is late; — 
Methinks he will not come to-night. 
No longer let us wait" 

" Have patience, man!" the ruffian said, 
" A little we may wait^ 
But longer shall his wife expect 
Her husband at the gate. ' 



IM VERSE. 


211 


Then Jonathaa grew sick at heart, 

■ My conscience yet is clear! 
Jaspar — it is not yet too late — 
1 will not linger here." 


1 
1 


■' How now!" cried Jaspar, " why. I thought 
Thy conscience was asleep: 
No more such qualms! the night is dark. 
The river here is deep!'" 


H 


■' What matters that?" said Jonathan, 
Whose blood began to freeze, 

" When there is One above, whose eve 
The deeds of darkness sees !" 


n 


" We are safe enough," said Jaspar then, 
"Ifdiatbeall thy fear! 
Nor eye below, nor eye above. 
Can pierce ihe darkness here." 


1 


That instant, as the murderer Epake, 
There came a sudden liglit; 

Strong as the mid-day sun it shone, 
Though alt around was night: 




It hung upon the willow-tree. 
It hung upon the flood ; 

It gave to view the poplar-isle, 
And all the scene ol blood. 




The traveller who journeys tliere. 

He surely hath espied 
A madman, who has made his home 

Upon the river's side. 


1 - 

it 


His cheek is pale, his eye is wild. 
His look bespeaks despair; 

For Jaspar, since that hoiu-, has mode 
His home nnshelter'd there. 


■I 


And fearful are his dreams at night. 
And dread to him the day; 

He thinks upon his untold crime. 
And never dares to pray. 


■' 


The summer suns, the winter storms. 

O'er him unheeded roll; 
For heavy is the weight of blood 
Upon the maniac's soul! 

1 


Sovlhey. 

A 
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OutaUu^B Deatk^Som^. 

" And I could weep;" — the Oneyda chief 

His descant wildly thus begun} 
" But that I may not stain with grief 

The death-song of my lather 8 son ! 

Or bow his head in wo; 

For, by my wrongs and by my wrath ! 

To-morrow Areooskis breath. 

That fires yon heaven with stomis of death. 

Shall light us to the foe: 

And we shall share, my Christian boy. 

The foeman*8 blood, the avenger's joy ! 

" But thee, my flower, whose breath was given 
By milder genii o'er the deep, 
Tne spirits of the white man s heaven 
Forbia not thee to weep: — 
Nor will the Christian host. 
Nor will thy father's sjnrit grieve. 
To see thee, on the battle's eve. 
Lamenting, take a moumini leave 
Of her who loved thee most: 
She was the rainbow to thy sight! 
Thy sun — thy heaven— of lost delight! 

" To-morrow let us do or die ! — 
But when the bolt of death is hnrl'd. 
Ah ! whither then with thee to fly« 
Shall Outalissi roam the world? — 
Seek we thy once-loved home?— 
The hand is gone that cropp'd its flowers ! 
Unheard their dock repeats its hours! 
Cold is the hearth within their bowers I 
And should we thither roam. 
Its echoes, and its empty tread. 
Would sound like voices from the dead ! 

" Or shall we cross yOn mountains hlue. 
Whose streams my kindred nation qoaflTd, 
And by my side, in battle true, 
A thousand warriors drew the shaft? — 
Ah ! there, in desolation, cold. 



w 
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le pmse of BacchiUi then the sweet muakian sung, 
Of Bacchus eser fair, and ever young! — 
The jolly god in trinmpb comes! 

Sound the trumpets! beat the drums! 
Flush 'd with a purple grace. 
He shows his honest face. 
Mow give the hautboys breath! — he comes! he comes! 
Bacchus, ever fair and young. 
Drinking joya did first ordain; 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure; 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure: 

Rich the treasure; • 

Sweet the pleasure; 
Street is pleasure after pain! 

Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain; *— 
Fought all his battles o'er agttin: 
And thrice he routed all hisfoes,and thrice he slew the slain! 
The master saw the madness rise; 
His glowing cheeks, bia ardent eyes; 
And while he heaYen and earth defied — 
Changed his hand, and cbeck'd his pride. 

He chose a mournful muae. 

Soft pity to infuse: 
He sung Darius great and good! 
By too severe a fate. 
Fallen! fallen! fallen! fallen! 
Fallen from bis high estate, 
And weltering in his blood! 
Deserted at bis utmost need 
By those bis former bounty fed. 
On the hare earth exposed he lies. 
With not a friend to close his eyes'. 
With downcast look the joyless victor sate> 
Revolving, in bis alter'd soul. 

The various turns of fat« below; 
And now and then a sigh he stole. 

And tears began to flow! 

The mighty master smiled, to see 

That love was in the next degree: 
I Twas but a kindred sound to move; 

I For pity melts the miud to love. 
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Softly sweet, in Lydian mearares^ 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble; 
Honour, but an empty bubble; 
Never ending, still beginning. 

Fighting still, and still destroying. 
If the world be worth thy winning. 

Think, oh think it worth enjoying! 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee. 
Take the good the gods proride thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause: ■ 
So love was crown*d; but music won tne cause. — 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain. 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care. 
And sigh'd and look'd, sigh'd and look'd, 
Sigh'd and look'd, and sigh'd again: 
At length, with love and wine at once oppress'd. 
The vanquish'd victor — sunk upon her bieast ! 

Now strike the golden lyre again ! 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain ! 
Break his bands of sleep asunder. 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder! 
Hark! hark! — the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head. 
As awaked from the dead; 
And, amazed, he stares around ! 
Revenge! revenge! Timotheos cries — ■ 
See the furies arise ! 
See the snakes that they rear. 
How they hiss in their hair. 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes! 
Behold a ghastly band. 
Each a torch in his hand ! 
These are Grecian ghosts that in battle were slain, 
And, unburied, remain 
Inglorious on the plain ! 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew! 
Behold! how they toss their torches on high. 
How they y^ivA to the Persian abodes. 
And glitteiing \eni\>\e» o^ ik^\s Vm^S&s^ ^mIsI^ 



4( 
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OutalinCB Deaih*Sam^. 

And I could weep;" — the Oneyda ddef 

His descant wildly thus begun} 

But that I may not stain with grief 

The death-song of my father 8 son ! 

Or bow his head in wo; 

For, by my wrongs and by my wrath ! 

To-morrow Areouski's breath. 

That fires yon heaven with storms of death. 

Shall hght us to the foe: 

And we shall share, my Christian boy^ 

The foeman s blood, the avenger s joy ! 

But thee, my flower, whose breath was given 

By milder genii o'er the deep. 

The spirits of the white man s heaven 

Forbia not thee to weep: — 

Nor will the Christian nost. 

Nor will thy father's spirit grieve. 

To see thee, on the battle's eve. 

Lamenting, take a moumini leave 

Of her who loved thee most: 

She was the rainbow to thy sight! 

Thy sun — thy heaven— of lost delight! 

" To-morrow let us do or die ! — 
But when the bolt of death is hnrl'd^ 
Ah ! whither then with thee to fly. 
Shall Outalissi roam the world? — 
Seek we thy once-loved home ? — 
The hand is gone that cropp'd its flowers ! 
Unheard their clock repeats its hours ! 
Cold is the hearth within their bowers ! 
And should we thither roam. 
Its echoes, and its empty tread. 
Would sound like voices from the dead ! 

" Or shall we cross yOn mountains t>lue^ 
Whose streams my kindred nation qoaflTd^ 
And by my side, in battle true, 
A thousand warriors drew the shaft? — 
Ah ! there, in desolation, cold. 



The deaert<serpeat dn'ells a]ose. 

Where grasa oergrows each nuiuidering boiu 

And stones themselves to ruin grown, 

Like me, are deatb-liLe old I 

Then seek we not their cainp^for there — 

The silence dwells of my despair! 

" Bat hark, the trump ! — to-morrow thou 
lu glory's firea shatt dry thy tears! 
Even from the land of shatfows now 
My father's awful ghost appears 
Amidst the clouds that round us roll! 
He bids my soul for battle thirst — 
He bids me dry— the last!— the first! 
The only tears that ever burst 
From Outalissi's soul ! 
Because I may not stain with srief 
The death-soDg 



ofai 



B^bin aiid Anna. 
She listens; — " 'Tis the wind," she cries: 

The moon, that rose so full and bright, 
Is now o'ercast: she looks, she sighs, 

She fears 'twill be a stormy night. 

Her mate, 

Tlie night is dark, tiie hour is late. 
The wind is high — and where is he? 

"Ofai who would love! oh! who would wed 
A wandering fisherman, to be 
A wretched, lonely wife, and dread 

Each breath that blows, when he's at seal" 

Not long was Anna wed. One pledge 

Of tender love her bosom bore: 
The storm comes down! the billows rage! 

lis father is not yet on shore! 

" Oh! who would think her portion bless'd 
A wandering seaman's wife to be. 
To hug the infant to her breast, 
Whose father's on a stormy sea!" 
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OuialiuCB DetdK-Song. 

*' Akd I could weep;" — the Oneyda ciiief 

His descant wildly thus begun; 
" But that I may not stain with grief 

The death-song of my lather s son ! 

Or bow his head in wo; 

For, by my wrongs and by my wrath ! 

To-morrow Areouski's breath. 

That fires yon heaven with stomm of deftth. 

Shall light us to the foe: 

And we shall share, my Christian boy. 

The foemans blood, the avenger's joy ! 

" But thee, my flower, whose breath was given 
By milder genii o'er the deep, 
Tne spirits of the white man s heaven 
Forbia not tiiee to weep: — 
Nor will the Christian nost. 
Nor will thy father's sjnrit grieve. 
To see thee, on the battle's eve. 
Lamenting, take a moumiui leave 
Of her who loved thee most: 
She was the rainbow to thy sight! 
Thy sun — thy heaven— of lost delight.' 

" To-morrow let us do or die ! — 
But when the bolt of death is hurl'd. 
Ah ! whither then with thee to fly. 
Shall Outalissi roam the world? — 
Seek we thy once-loved home ? — 
The hand is gone that cropp'd its flowers ! 
Unheard their clock repeats its hours! 
Cold is the hearth within their bowers I 
And should we thither roam. 
Its echoes, and its empty tread. 
Would sound like voices from the dead ! 

" Or shall we cross yOn mountains hlxxe. 
Whose streams my kindred nation qoaflTd, 
And by my side, in battle true, 
A thousand warriors drew the shaft? — 
Ah ! there, in desolation, cold. 



'fbe desert'Berpent dwells alone, 

Where grasA oergToi>*s each mouldering bone. 

And BtoneB themselves to ruin growu. 

Like me, are deatb-Iike old! 

Then seek ne not their camp — for there— 

The silence dwells of my deepair! 

" But hark, the trump ! — to-morrow thon 
lu glory's fires shaJt dry thy tears! 
Even from the land of shadows now 
My father's atrful ghost appears 
Amidst the clouds that round us roll! 
He bids my soul for battle thirst — 
He bids rae dry — the last! — the first! 
The only tears that ever burst 
From Outalissi's bouI ! 
Becanse 1 may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chieC" Camplielt. 



Robin and Anna. 
She listens; — " 'Tis the wind," she cries: 

The moon, that rose so full and bright, 
Is now o'ercBst: she looks, she sighs, 

She fears 'twill be a stormy night. 

Not long was Anna wed. Her mate, 

A fisherman, was out at sea: 
Ilie night is dark, the hour is late. 

The wind is high — and where is he ' 

"Oh! who would love ! oh! who would wed 
A wandering fisherman, to be 
A wretched, lonely wife, and dread 

Each breath that blows, when he's at sea! 

Not long was Anua wed. One pledge 
Of tender love her bosom bore; 

The storm comes down! the billons rage! 
Its father is not yet on shore ! 



'" Oh ! who would think her portion 
A wandering seaman's wife to b 
To hug the infatit to her breast. 
Whose father's on a stormy sea' 



bles 
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*' Akd I could weep;" — the Oncyda clilef 

His descant wildly thus begun | 
*' But that I may not stain with grief 

The death-song of my lather's son ! 

Or bow his head in wo; 

For, by my wrongs and by my wrath ! 

To-morrow Areouskis breath, 

That fires yon heaven with storms of deftth. 

Shall light us to the foe: 

And we shall share, my Chrisdan boy^ 

The foeman s blood, the avenger s joy ! 

'* But thee, my flower, whose breath was given 
By milder genii o'er the deep. 
The spirits of the white man s heaven 
Forbia not thee to weep: — 
Nor will the Christian nost. 
Nor will thy father's vpmt grieve. 
To see thee, on the battle's eve. 
Lamenting, take a moumiui leave 
Of her who loved thee most: 
She was the rainbow to thy sight! 
Thy sun — thy heaven— of lost delight! 

" To-morrow let us do or die ! — 
But when the bolt of death is hurl'd. 
Ah ! whither then with thee to fly. 
Shall Outalissi roam the world? — 
Seek we thy once-loved home?— 
The hand is gone that cropp'd its flowers ! 
Unheard their dock repeats its hours! 
Cold is the hearth withm their bowers ! 
And should we thither roam, 
Its echoes, and its empty tread. 
Would sound like voices from the dead ! 

" Or shall we cross y6n mountains Mne, 
Whose streams my kindred nation qoaflTd, 
And by my side, in battle true, 
A thousand waxnon^ ^^s€<9( ^<^ «hait? — 
Ah I there, \ii AesoW\MWi, <sft\^» 



The desert-serpent dirells alone. 

Where grass oergrows each moulderiug tione. 

And stones themselves to ruin grown. 
Like me, are death-like old! 
Then seek ne not their camp — for there— 
The silence dwells of my despair! 

" Bat hark, the trump! — to-morrow thoa 
lu glory's fires shall dry thy tears! 
Even from the land of shadows now 

'sroil! 

He bids my soul for battle tliirst — 
He bids me dry — the last! — the first! 
The only tears that ever burst 
From Outalissi's soul! 
Because I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief C 



Robia and ^nna. 
She listens; — " 'Tis the wind," she cries: 

The moon, that rose so full and bright. 
Is now o'ercast; she looks, she sighs. 

She fears 'twill be a stormy night. 

Not long was Anna wed. Her mate, 

A fisherman, was out at sea: 
The night is dark, the hour is late. 

The wind is high — and where is he P 

"Oh! who would love! oh! who would wed 
A wandering fisherman, to.be 
A wretched, lonely wife, and dread 

Each breath that blows, when he's at sea! 

Not long was Anna wed. One pledge 
Of tender love her bosom lx»re; 

The storm comes down! the billows rage! 
Its father is not yet on shore! 

" Oh ! who would think her portion bleaa'd 
A wandering seaman's wife to be. 
To hug the infant to her breast, 
Whose father's on a stormy aea,'." 
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" AvD I could weep;**— the Oncyda duef 

His descant wildly thus begun; 
*' But that I may not stain with grief 

The death-song of my father's son! 

Or bow his head in wo; 

For, by my wrongs and by my wrath ! 

To-morrow Areouski's breath, 

That fires yon heaven with stonns of deftth. 

Shall light us to the foe: 

And we shall share, my Chrisdan boy. 

The foeman's blood, the avenger's joy ! 

" But thee, my flower, whose breath was given 
By milder genii o*er the deep, 
Tne spirits of the white man s heaven 
Forbia not tiiee to weep: — 
Nor will the Christian host. 
Nor will thy father's sjnrit grieve. 
To see thee, on the battle's eve. 
Lamenting, take a mournful leave 
Of her who loved thee most: 
She was the rainbow to thy sight! 
Thy sun — thy heaven— of lost delight! 

" To-morrow let us do or die ! — 
But when the bolt of death is hnrl'd. 
Ah ! whither then with thee to fly. 
Shall Outalissi roam the world? — 
Seek we thy once-loved home ?— 
The hand is gone that cropp'd its flowers ! 
Unheard their clock repeats its hours I 
Cold is the hearth within their bowers ! 
And should we thither roam. 
Its echoes, and its empty tread. 
Would sound like voices from the dead ! 

" Or shall we cross yOn mountains \Avlb, 
Whose streams my kindred nation quaflTd, 
And by my side, in battle true, 
A thousand warriors drew the shaft? — 
Ah ! there, in desolation, cold> 



I 



The desert-Berpent duelis nluiie. 

Where grass o'ergrowB each mouldering hoaei. 

And stones themselves to ruin grown, ft 

Like me, are death-like old! 

Then seek ne not their camp^for tliere — 

The silence dwells of my despair! 

" Bat hark, the trump ! — to-morrow thoa 
lu glory's fires shalt dry thy tears! 
Even (mm the land of shadows bow 
My Tather's awful ghost appears 
Amidst the clouds that round us roll! 
He bids my soul for battle thirst — 
He bids me dry — the last! — the first! 
The only lesj^ that ever burst 
From Outaliasi's soul ! 
Because I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chieC" 



Robin and Anna. 
She listens;—" 'Tis the wind," she cries: 

The moon, that rose so full and bright. 
Is now o'ercast: she looks, she sighs, 

She fears 'twill lie a stormy night. 

Not long was Anna wed. Her mate, 

A fishermaU] was out at sea: 
The night is dark, the hour is late. 
The wind is high — and where is he I* 

"Oh! who would love! oh! who would wed 

A wandering fisherman, lobe 
A wretched, lonely wife, and dread 

Each breath that blows, when he's at sea! 

Not long was Amia wed. One pledge 
Of tender love her bosom borer 

The slorm comes down! the billows rage! 
Its father is not yet on sliore ! 

" Oh! who would think her portion liless'd 
A wandering seaman's wife to be. 
To hug tbe infant to her breast, 
Whose father's on a stormy sea ! " 
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OutaliuCB DeaiK-S&ng. 

" Akd I could weep;" — the On^rcia duef 

His descant wildly thus begun j 
*' But that I may not stain with grief 

The death-song of my lather's son! 

Or bow his head in wo; 

For, by my wrongs and by my wrath ! 

To-morrow Areonskis breath, 

That fires yon heaven with stonns of deftth. 

Shall light us to the foe: 

And we shall share, my Christiaii boy. 

The foeman 8 blood, the avenger s joy 1 

" But thee, my flower, whose breath was given 
By milder genii o'er the deep, 
Tne spirits of the white man s heaven 
Forbia not tiiee to weep: — 
Nor will the Christian nost. 
Nor will thy father's sjnrit griere. 
To see thee, on the battle's eve. 
Lamenting, take a moumiui leave 
Of her who loved thee most: 
She was the rainbow to thy Mght! 
Thy sun — ^thy heaven—of lost delight! 

" To-morrow let us do or die ! — 
But when the bolt of death is hurl'd. 
Ah ! whither then with thee to fly« 
Shall Outalissi roam the world? — 
Seek we thy once-loved home?— 
The hand is gone that cropp'd its flowers ! 
Unheard their clock repeats its hours 1 
Cold is the hearth within their bowers ! 
And should we thither roam. 
Its echoes, and its empty tread. 
Would sound like voices from the dead ! 

" Or shall we cross yOn mountains Mne, 
Whose streams my kindred nation quaffd. 
And by my side, in battle true, 
A thousand warriors drew the shaft?—— 
Ah ! there, in desolation, cold. 



, nc VERSE. Ml 

Sternly he spoke — " Tis sweet to hear 

In good greenwood the bugle blown; 
But sweeter to Revenge's ear> 

To drink a tyrant's dying groan. 

*' Your slaughter'd quairy proudly trod. 
At dawning mom, o'er dale and down ; 
But prouder base-bom Murray rode 
Through old Linlithgow's crowded town. 

" But can stem Power, with all his vaunt. 
Or Pomp, with all her courtly ghie. 
The settlea heart of Vengeance daunt. 
Or change the purpose of Despair? 

" With hackbut bent, my secret stand, 
Dark as the purposed deed, I chose; 
And mark'd where, mingling in his band, 
Troop'd Scottish pikes, and English bows. 

" 'Mid pennon'd spears, a steely grove, 
Proud Murray 8 plumage floated high; 
Scarce could his trampling charger move. 
So close the minions crowded nigh. 

" From the raised yisor's shade, his eye. 
Dark-rolling, glanced the ranks along; 
And his steel truncheon, waved on high, 
Seem'd marshalling the iron throng. 

But yet his sadden'd brow confess'd 

A passing shade of doubt and awe; 
Some fiend was whispering in his breast, 

' Beware of injurea Bothwellhaugh ! ' 

" The death-shot parts — the charger springs — 
Wild rises tumults startling roar ! 
And Murray's plumy helmet rings — 
Rings on the ground to rise no more. 

" What joy the raptured youth can fee). 
To hear her love the loved one tell; 
Or he, who broaches en his steel 
The wolf, by whom his infant fell : 

" But dearer to my injured eye. 

To see in dust proud Murray roll; 
And mine was ten times trebled joy. 
To hear him groan his Mou soul. 

L 
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Avi> I could weep;** — the Onsyda chief 

His dviK;ant wildly thus bei^unj 

But that I may not stain with grief 

The death-song of my fathers son I 

Or bow his head in wo; 

For, by my wrongs and by my wrath ! 

To-morrow Areouski's breath, 

That fires yon heaTen with storms of death. 

Shall light us to the foe: 

And we shall share, my Christian boy. 

The foemon 8 blood, the avenger's joy I 



" But thee, my flower, whose breath was giyen 
Bv milder genii o*er the deep. 
The suirits of tlie white man s heaven 
Forbia not thee to weep: — 
Nor Yn\\ the Christian nost. 
Nor will thy father's spirit grieve. 
To see thee, on the battle's eve. 
Lamenting, talce a mournful leave 
Of her who loved thee most: 
She was the rainbow to thy sight! 
Thy sun — thy heaven—of lost deli(^htJ 

" To-morrow let us do or die ! — 
But when the bolt of death is hurl'd. 
Ah! whither then with thee to fly. 
Shall Outalissi roam the world ? — 
Seek we thy once-loved homeP-— 
The hand is gone that cropp'd its flowers ! 
Unheard their clock repeats its hours ! 
Cold is the hearth within their bowers ! 
And should we thither roam. 
Its echoes, and its empty tread. 
Would sound like voices from the dead ! 

" Or shall we cross yon mountains blue. 
Whose streams my kindred nation quaffd. 
And by my side, in battle true, 
A thousand warriors drew the shaft? — 
Ah ! tlicre, in desolation, cold. 



IN TEHBE- 

The desert-Krpent dwells alone. 

Where grass oei^ows each mouldering lione, 

And atones themselves to ruin grown. 

Like me, are death-like old! 

Then seek we not tlieir camp — for tliere— 

The silence dwells of my despair! 

"But hark, the trump! — to-roorrow thou 
lu glory's firea shalt dry thy teara! 
Even from the land ol ghadona uon 
My father's awful ghost appears 
Amidst the clouds that round us roll! 
He bids my aoul for battle thirst — 
He bids me dry— the last! — the first! 
The only tears that ever burst 
From Oulaliui's soul! 
Because I may not atain irilh grief 
The death-Bong of an Indian chief." C 



She listens; — " 'Tis the wind," she cries: 
The moon, that rose so full and bright, 

Is now o'ercaat: ihe looks, she sighs. 
She fears 'hrill be a stormy night. 

Not long was Anna wed. Her mate, 

A fisherman, naa out at aea: 
The night is dark, the hour is lale, 

The wind is high — and where is heP 

"Oh! who would loTe! oh! who would wed 
A wEui daring fislierman, to be 
A wretched, lonely wife, and dread 

Each breath that blows, when he's at sea 

Not long wa« Anna wed. One pledge 
Of teuder love her bosom bore; 

The storm comes down ! the billows rage! 
Its fiither ia not yet on shore! 

" Oh! who would think her portion bless'd 
A wandering seaman's wife to be, 
To hug the infant to her breast, 
Whose father's on a atormy sea!" 
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" A\i> I could weep;**-— the Ontyda chief 

His (lettcnnt wildly tlius bei^unj 
" But that I may not sUin with grief 

The dcath-Bong of my father's son I 

Or bow his head in wo; 

For, by my wn)nj(8 and by my wrath ! 

To-moiTow Areouski's breath, 

That fires yon heaven with stomis of death. 

Shall li^ht us to the foe: 

And we shall share, my Christian boy. 

The focman 8 bloody the avenger's joy ! 

*' But tlicc, my flower, whose breath was gtyen 
By milder genii o*er the deep. 
The snirits of tlie white man s heaven 
Forbiu not thee to weep: — 
Nor will tlie Christian host. 
Nor will thy father's spirit grieve. 
To sec thee, on the battle's eve. 
Lamenting, take a moumfnl leave 
Of her who loved tliee most: 
She was the rainbow to thy sight! 
Thy sun — tliy heaven— of lost deli(^ht.' 

" To-morrow let us do or die ! — 
But when the bolt of death is hurl'd. 
Ah! whitiier then with thee to fly. 
Shall Outalissi roam the world? — 
Seek we thy once-loved home?— 
The hand is gone that cropp'd its flowers ! 
Unheard their clock repeats its hours I 
Cold is tlie hearth withm their bowers ! 
And should we thither roam. 
Its echoes, and its empty tread, 
Would sound like voices from the dead ! 

" Or shall we cross yon mountains Mue^ 
Whose streams my kindred nation quaflTd, 
And by my side, in battle true, 
A thousand warriors drew the shaft?—— 
Ah ! tlicre, in desolation, cold. 



The desert-Herpent dwells alaue, 

Where grass oergron's each mouldering \ioae, 

Aud stuues themselves to ruin gronu. 

Like me, are death-like old! 

Then seek we not their camp^for there — 

The silence dwelU ofniy despair! 

■■ But hark, the trump ! — to-morrow thoa / 

iu glory's fireB ehalt dry thy tears! 
Even from the land of shadows uovr 
My father's awful ghost appears 
Amidst the clouds that round us roll! 
He bids my soul for battle thirst — 
He bids me dry— the last!— the first! 
The only tears that ever buret 
From OutaJissi's soul ! 
Because I may not stain with grief 
The death-tong of an Indian cbiet" Cam 



Robin and Anna. 
She listens; — " 'Tis the wind," she cries: 

The moon, tliat rose so full and bright. 
Is now o'ercaatr ehe looks, she sighs, 

She fears 'twill lie a stormy night. 

Not long was Anna wed. Her mate, 

A fisherman, was out at sea: 
The night is dark, the hour is late. 

The wind is high — and where is he? 

"Oh! who would love! oh! who would wed 

A wandering fisherman, to be 
A wretched, lonely wife, and dread 

Each breath that blows, when he's at sea! 

Not long was Anna wed. One pledge 
Of lender love her bosom bore; 

The storm comes down! the billows rage! 
Its father is not yet on shore! 

" Oh! who would think her portion bleae'd 
A wandering seaman's wiie to be, 
To hug the infant to her breast. 
Whose father's on a stormv sea!" 



«« 
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And I could weep;** — the Onsyda chief 

His deiK;ant wildly thus begun i 

But that I may not stain with grief 

The death-song of my father's son! 

Or bow his head in wo; 

For, by my wrongs and by my wrath ! 

To-morrow AreoQski 8 breath. 

That fires yon heaTen with stomis of death. 

Shall light us to the foe: 

And we shall share, my Christian boy. 

The foeman 8 blood, the avenger s joy ! 



" But thee, my flower, whose breath was g^yen 
By milder genii o*er the deep. 
The suirits of the white man s heaven 
Forbia not thee to weep:— ^ 
Nor will the Christian host. 
Nor will thy father's spirit grieve. 
To see thee, on the battle's eve. 
Lamenting, take a mournful leave 
Of her who loved thee most: 
She was the rainbow to thy sight! 
Thy sun — ^thy heaven—of lost deli(^htJ 

" To-morrow let us do or die ! — 
But when the bolt of death is hnrl'd. 
Ah ! whither then with thee to fly. 
Shall Outalissi roam the world P — 
Seek we thy onee-loved home?— 
The hand is gone that cropp'd its flowers ! 
Unheard their clock repeats its hours ! 
Cold is the hearth within their bowers \ 
And should we thither roam. 
Its echoes, and its empty tread. 
Would sound like voices from the dead ! 

" Or shall we cross ybn mountains blue. 
Whose streams my kindred nation quaffd 
And by my side, in battle true, 
A thousand warriors drew the shaft? — 
Ah ! there, in desolation, cold. 



K 



Then, leapine on his feel upright. 

Some moody turns he took, — 
Now up the 1116041, tlien down the inead. 

And past a ihady aook, — 
And, Iq'. he saw a little Ijoy 

That poreil upon a book! 
" My gentle lad, wljat 1st you road — 

Romance, or feiry table? 
Or is it some historic pa^. 

Of kini^ and crowns unstable?" 
The youi^ boy gave an upwai'd glance, — 

' It is ' Tho Death of Abel," " 
The Usher took six hasty strides, 

Ab smit with sudden paiu, — 
Sis hasty strides beyond the place. 

Then slowly back again; 
And down he sat beside the lad, ;' 

And talk'd with him of Cain; 
And, long since then, of bloody mpn. 

Whose deeds tradition saves; 
Of lonely folk cut off unseen, 

And hid in sudden gmves; 
Of horrid stal>s, in groves forlorn, 

And murders done in caves; 
And how the sprites of injured men 

Shriek upwai^l from the sod, — 
Aye. Iiow the ghostly hand will |)oint 

To show the burial clod; 
And unknown facts of guilty acta 

Are seen in dreams from God! 
He told how murderers walk the earth 

Beneiilh the curse of Cain,— 
With crimson clouds before their eyes. 

And flames about their brain: 
For blood has left upon their souls 

Its everiasting stain! 
*■ An<l well," quoth he, " I know, for truth, 

Their pangs must be extreme, — 
Wo, wo, unutterable wo — 

Who spill life's sacred stream! 
J!'or why * Melhought, last oiglit, I wroug 

A murder in « dr«am '. 
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" One that had never done me 

A lei'hle man, and old : 
I led him to a lonely field. 

The moon shone clear and colli: 
' Now here/ said 1, 'this man shall die,' 

And 1 will have his gold ! ' 

" Two sudden blows with a ragged stick. 
And one with a heavy stone. 

One hurried gash with a hasty knife,—- 
And then the deed was done: 

There was nothing lying at my foot. 
But lifeless flesh and bone I 

" Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone. 

That could not do me ill; 
And yet I fear'd him all the more. 

For lying there so still: 
There was a manhood in his look. 

That murder could not kill) 

"And, lo! the universal air 

Scem'd lit with ghastly flame^ — 
Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 

Were looking down in blame: 
I took the dead man by the hand. 
And call'd upon his name! 

*' Oh God ! it made me quake to see 
Such sense within the slain ! 

But when I touch'd the lifeless clay. 
The blood gnsh'd out amain! 

For every clot, a burning spot 
Was scorching in my brain ! 

" Mv head was like an ardent coal. 
My heart as solid ice; 
My wretched, wretched soul, I knew. 

Was at the devil's price : 
A dozen times I groan 'd; the dead 
Had never groan'd but twice I 

" And now, from forth the frowning sky^ 
From the heaven's topmost height, 
I heard a voice — ^the awful voice 
Of the blood-avenging Sprite z-^^ 

' Thou guilty man ! take up thy dead. 
And bide it from my sight !' • 



" I took the dreary body up, 

And cast it in a Blreajn,— 
A sliiffgish water, black as ink. 

The depth was so extj'eflie. — 
My gentlft boy, remember this ■ ■ • - 

Is nothiog liut a. dream! — Mr; 
" Donn went the corse with a hoUav plns^'v 

And vanish 'd ia the pool; 
Anon I clea&eed my bloody haads, .< •' 

And naah'd my fiiretiead cuul. 
And sat among (he urchins young i 

That cveiiiog in the school! 
" Oh Heaven ! to think of their white soula^ 

And mine so hlack and grim! 
I could not share in childish prayer. 

Nor join iu evening hymn: 
Like a denl of the pit, I aeem'd, i 

'Mid holy cherubiml 
" And Peace went with them, one and all, ■ ' 

And each calm pUlow spread; 
But Guilt was my grim diBmbcrlain i 

That lighted me to bed; 
And drew my midnight curtains round> t 

With flngera bloody red! 
" All night I lay in agony, . ', ' 

In anguish dark and deep; 
My fever'd eyes 1 dared not close, i 

But stared aghast at Sleep: 
For Sin had render'd unto her f 

The keys of hell to keepl 
" All night 1 lay in agony, f' 

From weary chime to chime, 
With one besetting horrid hint. 

That rack'd rae all the time, — 
A mighty yearning, like the first 

Fierce impulse unto crime! 
" One stem, tyrannic Uionght, that matte 

All other thoughts ila slave; 
Stronger and stronger every pulse i 

Did that temptation crave, — 
Slill ufging me to go and see 

The dead man in his grave '. 
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' Heavily 1 rose up, as soon 
As li^bt waji in the sky, 
Aiul nought the black accnrsed pool 

With u wild misgiving- eye; 
And 1 saw the dead in the river-bed. 
For the faithlesa atream was dry ! 

" Merrily roae the lark, and abook 
The dew-drop from its wing; 
But 1 never mark'd its morning flight, 

I never heard it sing: 
For 1 waa stooping once again 
Under the hoirid thing. 

" With breathless speed, like a soul in chase, 

I took him up and ran, — 
There was no time to dig a grave 

Before the day began: 
In a lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves 

I hid the murder 'd man ! 

" And all that day I read in school. 
But my thought was other where; 

As soon as the mid-day task was done. 
In secret I was there: 

And a mighty wind had swept the leaves. 
And still tlie corse was bare ! 

" Then down I cast me on my face. 

And first began to weep; 
For I knew my secret then waa one 

That earth refused to keep ; 
Or land, or sea, though he should be 

Ten thousand fathoms deep ! 

" So wills the fierce avenging Sprite^ 

Till blood for blood atones ! 
Ay, though he's buried in a cave. 

And trodden down with stones. 
And years have rotted off his flecAi— ^ 

The world shall see his bonea ! 

" Oh Grod! that horrid, horrid dream 

Besets me now awake! 
Again — again, with a dizzy brain> 

The human life I take; 
And my red right hand grows raging hot. 

Like Ciainxifixu «!L\2ut itoke. 



" And still no peace ibr the resllesB clay 

Will wave or maulil allow ; 
The bomd Uiing pursues my soul, — 

1 1 fiUnila before me now ! " 
The fearful boy look'd up, and saw 

Huge drops upon his bron! 
That very night, while gentle sleep 

The urchin eyelids kiss'd, 
Two stem-fKced men set out from Lynn, 

Through the cold and heavy mist; 
Anil Eugene Aram walk'd betweeu. 

With gyves upon his wrist. 



The Sienrd Ckaunl of TTutnUm Raitdi. 
Tib not the grey hawk's flight o'er mountain and mere; 
'Tis not the fleet hound's course tracking the deer; 
Tis not the light hoof print of black steed or grey. 
Though sweltering it gallop u \oa^ aummer's day. 
Which mete forth the lordships I challenge as mine; 

Hal ha! 'tis the good brand 

I dutch in my strong hand. 
That can their broad marches and numbers define. 

Land Giver! 1 kiss thee. 
Dull builders of houses, base tillers ot'eartli. 
Gaping, ask me nhat lordships I oMu'd at my birth; 
But the pale fools wax mute when I point with my sword 
Enst, nest, north, and south. shouUng. ' There am I lordL' 
Wold and wiiete, town and too'er, bill, valley, and strenm, 

Trembling, bow to my 8w«.y, 

In the fierce battle-lray, 
When the euu' that rules Fate, is this falchion's red gleam.] 

MioiiT Giver! I kiss thee. 
I've heard great harps sounding in brave boxer and hall, 
I've drank the sweet music that bright lips let fall, 
■ I've hunted in greenwood, and heiu-d small birds sing 
But away with this idle and cold jargoning ! 
The music 1 love, is the shout of the brave. 

The yell of the dying. 

The scream of the flying, 
' Whentliiaarm wields Death's sickle, and gamera the grnve. 

Joy Giver I I kiss ihee. 



I 
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SShe spread lier mantle o'er bis hreast; 

She bathed his lips with dew; 
And on his cheek such kines presa'd. 

As hope and joy ne'er knew. 

Oh ! lovely are ye. Love and Faiths 

Endurini^ to the last! 
She had her meed, one nnile in deadi. 

And his worn spirit paas'd. 
While even as o'er a martyr'a grave. 

She knelt on that sad spot; 
And, nieepin^, biess'd the God who gave 

Her strcni^ to fonake it not ! 



Jdn. Hevm 



The UncU. — ^ Mystery. 

I HAD an uncle once — a man 
Of threescore years and three ; — 

And when my reason's dawn beg«n» 
He'd take me on his knee; 

And often talk, whole winter-nights. 
Things that seemed strange to me. 

He was a man of gloomy mood. 
And few his converse sought; 

But, it was said, in solitude 
His conscience with him wrought; 

And there, before his mental eye. 
Some hideous vision brought. 

There was not one in all the house 
Who did not fear his frown. 

Save I, a little careless child. 
Who gamboird up and down. 

And often peep*d into his room. 
And pluck a him by the gown. 

I was an orphan and alone, — 
My father was his brother. 

And all their lives I knew that diey 
Had fondly loved each other; 

And in my uncle s room there hung 
The picture of my mother. 



There waa s curtain over itj — 

'Twas in a darken 'd place. 
And few or none had ever look'd 

Upon my mother's face. 
Or Been her Dale CKpreEaWe smile 

Of melancnoly grace. 
One night — I do remember well. 

The nind was howling high, 
And throDgfa the ancient corridors. 

It sounded drearily — 
I sat and rend in that old hall ; 

My uncle Bat close by. 
I road — hut little understood 

The words upon the book; 
For mlh a sidelong glance I markd 

My uncle's fearful look. 
And aaw how all his quivering frame 

In strong convulsions shook, 
A silent terror o'er me stole, 

A strange unusual dread; 
His lips were niiite aa bone — his eyes 

Sunk far down in bis head; 
He gazed on me, but 'twas the gaze 

Of the BDConscioUB dead. 
Then suddenly he tum'd him ro^ind, 

And drew aside the veil 
That hang before my mother's face; — 

Perchance my eyes might iaii. 
But ne'er before that face to me 

Had seem'd so ghastly pale. 
" Come hither, boy '. " my uncle said, — 

I started at the sound; 
Twas choked and stifled in his throat. 

And hardly utterance found; — 
" Come hither, boy!" then feari'ully 

He cast his eyes around. 
" That lady was thy mother once, — ■ 

Thou wCTther only child; — 
Oh God! I've teen her when «he held 

Thee in her arms and smiled, — 
_ She smiled upon thy father, boy, 
^L Twas that which drove me wild! 
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He was my brother, but his foim . . • 

Was fairer far than aaine; • 
I (^nudged not that; — he was the pwap 

Of our ancestral line, j 

And manly beauty was of hkn 

A token and a sign. 

" Boy ! I had loved her too, — nay^ morej . 

Twas I who loved her first; 
For montha — ^for years — the eolden IhongLt 

Within my soul was nursea; ^ 

He came — he conquer'd — ^they were wed;— 

My air-blown bubble burst! 

" Then on my mind a shadow fell. 
And evil hopes grew rife; 
The damning thought stuck in my heart. 

And cut me like a knife. 
That slie, whom all my days I loved. 
Should be another's wife! 

" By Heaven! it was a fearful thing 

To see my brother now. 
And mark the placid calm that sat ^ - 

For ever on his brow. 
That seem'd in bitter scorn to say, 

I am more loved than thou ! 

" I left my home — I left the land — 

I crossed the raging sea; — 
In vain— in vain — ^where'er I tum'd. 

My memory went with me; — 
My whole existence^ night and day. 

In memory seem'd to be. 

*' I came again — I found them here<— 
Thou'rt like thy father, boy — 

He doted on that pale face there, 
IVe seen them kiss and toy, — 

Ive seen him lock'd in her fond arms, 
Wrapp'd in .delirious joy ! 

" He disappear d—drs,w nearer, child; 

He died — no one knew how; 
The murder'd body ne'er was found. 

The tale is hush'd up now; 
But there was one who rightly guess'd 

The hand that struck the blow. 



" It drove her mad — y«t not his death^^— / 

No^not hia -deadi alone ; 
For she had clnng to hope, when all 

Knew well that there wair none;-^ 
No, boy ! it was a «ght she saw 

That £x>ze her into atone! 

" I am thy uncle, child^, — ^why stare 

So. MghtftiUy aghast ?— 
The arras waves, but know'srt; thou not ^ 

Tis nothing but the blast ? 
I too have had my fears like these. 

But such vain fears are past. 

" ril show thee what thy mother saw, — . 

I feel 'twill ease my breast. 
And this wild tempest-laden night 

Suits with the purpose best — 
Come hither — thou hast often sought 

To open this old chest. 

- • j" ' 

" It has a secret spring; the touch 

Is known to me alone; 
Slowly the lid is raised, and now — 

What see you that you groan 
So heavily P — That thing is but 

A bare-ribb'd skeleton." 

A sudden crash — the lid fell down — 
Three strides he backwards gave, — 
" Oh God ! it is my brother's self 
Returning from the grave! 

His grasp of lead is on my throat — 
WUl no one help or saveP" 

That night they laid htm on his bed. 

In raving madness toss*d; 
He gnash'd his teeth, and with wild oaths 

Blasphemed the Holy Ghost; 
And, ere the light of morning broke, 

A sinner s soul was lost 

jn. G, BelL 
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Th4 Dioth of MmraL 




heaifii^ 



I made thee wife, and fkte a qnrun iin hovr* and then ait Ddtkr 
Farewell, niv fair Letitia, my lo?e ii with thee still: 
Louise and Luuien, adiem; and thoa, my own AchiJk!" 
With quivering lip, but with no tear, or tear that gaacn saw, 
These words, to ail lui heart held dear, thna wrote the haTeilut 

Then of the locks which, 69A and huge, oMr his braad sboolctc 

hung; 
That stream'd war-penmms in the charge, yet lihe caicadDgictEi 
In peace around his forehead high, which, more *h»T* ^i«A«j 
heseem'd the curls that lonnglf replaced the cold haid gem; 
He cut him one for wife— for child-— 'twas ail he had to will; 
Hut, with the regal wealth and itate, he lost its heardes chill! 
The iciness of alien power, what ffnihiiig h>ve may thaw? 
— The agony of such an hour as this— thy lasf— -Marat! 

*' Comrade — though foe ! — a soldier sdu ftom thee a stildier^ lie- 
They're not a warrior's only tasks that need his blood and bluk' 
That upon which I latest gase^-tbat which I fondest dlsp, 
When death my eye- balls wraps in haae^ and stifieas mybu^ 

grasp! 
With these love-locks around it twined, say, wilt thoa see diem sa^ 
Need I say where? — Enough !— -'tis kind $-*-to death, then— I'm ci^ 

tent! 
Oh, to have found it in the field, not as a chaia'd cratlaw! 
No more! — to Destiny I yield — with mightier than Murat! 

They led him forth— 'twas bat a stride between his prison-ioon 
And where, with yet a monarch's nride, he met m lUan'i ^^ 
^ Soldiers ! — yonr mnssks to my bieast will leate brief space is 

pain. 
Strike to the heart! " — His last behest waa utterM not is nis. 
He tum'd him to the levell'd tubes diat held the wiifa'd-for boa; 
He trtized upon some love-clasp'd pledge, — then vollied the ph&K'- 
And when their hold the banos gave up, the pitying ooen av. 
In the dear image of a wife, thy heart's best tran, Hoiat! 

T.ittoi* 



The Tfiujnph of MalacH^ King of Mgaih, 

'3I1DST forest deep of flashing spears. 

The flag of Eriif's flyuig; 
Her cause, the one the tyrant fears^ 

The freeman dares to die in ! 



In garb «f steel, each true-born son. 

Her anthem bold repeating. 
With marliai stride moves blithely an, 
_ Impatient for the meetio^l 

Till Erin saw her son enslaved — 

While Tara'a pnnccs swayed her, 
What tongue in vain her shelter craved? 

But see what wrongs have made Ijer! 
The hand — the first to welcome in. 

And feast and rest the stranger. 
Now wakes him with the battte'8 din, 

To meet the stem Avenger! 

Id shining lists no more appear 

The sons of Erin vying ; 
Forbade to wield the glaive or spear. 

Their knightly name is dying: 

For Erin's daughters, fair in vwn. 
Their ardent breasts are glowing, — ■ 

The nuptial couch is now their bane. 
For honour shame bestowing. 

From end to end the country groans; 



With wrongs, in thick succession. 
Her priDoett &11 ! — ^her heroes fall ! 

Her misery's upbraided! 
Her name a. mock! and, worst of all, 

The sacred cross degraded! 

But man is man, howe'er you boast 
To tame his noble nature ! 

Though wnrp'il a while, is never lost 
lu framer-markbg feature! 

The slave that's made by tyrant pride 
"'a grace the foul oppressor. 



O day of pride!— O happv dav 
When Erin's king, deploring 

His country's sorrows, liraved the fray. 
Her banner green restoring ! 



Then fled the Dane, while Erin's sob. 

New -burst from bonds inglorious, 
Stood free the gory plain npon. 

That saw hia arms victorious. A'tuw/o- 



L 



7^ Spanish Champion. ' 

Tug warrtor bow'd bis ciestcd head, and tamed liis heart offing 
And Bued the haughty king to tree bis loog-imprison'd sire: *} 
" I briEg thee here my fortreas teys, I bring my captiie tcaili; ' "' 
1 plcd^ my faith, my liege, my lord, oh ! break my tkthei^ duioi* 

"Rise! rise! even now thy father comes, a ransoni'd man this d«;; 
Mount thy good steed, and thou and I will meet him on hia waj:" 
Then lightly rose that loyal sou, and bonnded on his steed; 
And urged, as if with lance in hand, his charger's foaLHing apeed. 

And lo! from far, as on they press'd, they met a elitteriiig band, ; 
With one that 'mid them stately rode, like a leader in the land: 
Now haste, Bernardo, haste! for there, in veiy truth, is he, 
The father, — whom thy grateful heart hath yearned eo long to Kl 

His proud breast heaved, bis tlaik eye Basb'd, liis cheeks' hue cvM 

He reach'd that greylialr'd ebieftain's side, and there dismouoti^ 
A iDwly knee tn earth ho hcnl, his father's hand be took; [bent; 
What vas there in its tuueb, that all his fiery spiiil shookf 

That hand was cold, a Ikizen thing, it dropp'd fioin his bke lead; 
He look'd np to the face attove, the l^cewas of the dead; 
A plume B'ivad o'er the noble brow, the brow was fin'd and nhW; 
He met at length his father's eyes, but in them was no sight: 

Up from the ground he (tprnng, and gazed ; but who can paint tM 
Theyhusb'dlheirvery hearts who saw its liorror and amaze : [gaW 
They might have ehaiu'd him, as before that noble form be Btood| 
For the power was stricken from his arm, and from his chetA i« 

" Father!" at length he munnur'dlow.and wept like children then- 
Talk not of grief till Ihoo hast seen the tears of warlike men— . 
He thoaghton all his j^lorions hopes, on all his bii;h renown; 
Then flung the &lcbion from his aide, and in the duet tat duwn^ 



Up from the groand he sprung once more, and seized Ibe momrcb'! 

AmiA the pale ftnd Tfildei'tl \i)ok& of aU the courtier train; [ivii, 
And with a fierce^ o'eiuiartcAn5^iwii,'ftiete»Ai\%'i».-t-'c.uwE'«4; 
jlnd sternly set them Ia« to tace,fl«iliTO^\)cfaTC ■&««;«&. 
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Then fled the Dane, while Erin's son. 
New-burst from bonds inglorious, 

Stood fi'ee the gory plain npon. 
That saw his arms victorious. 



7^ ^antik Champion. 

Tbe irariiar boWd his crested he&d, and tuned his heart of fin> ' 
And sued tbe banghty king to free his long-iTnprJBon'd sire; " 
" I hriag ihee here my fortress keys, I bring my captifo train) ■ 1 
I plt^ge my faitb, my liege, my lord, oh! bieok my fhther'a dutill* 

" Rise '. rise ! oven now thy father coraes, a ranBom'd man this ilat ; 
Mciunl thy ({ood steed, and thou and I will meet him on hia woj : " 
Then lightly rose that loyal son, and bounded on his sleedi 
And urged, oa if with lanue in hand, bis charger's foaming specii. 



His proud breast heaved, bis dark eye flash'd, bis dicelw' hue m^ 

He reach'd that grcy-halr'i) chiefbdn's side, and there dinnininliilt 
A lowly knee to earth be l)ent, his lather's hand he tookj [b*nl; 
What was there in its touch, that all his fieiy spirit shotik! 

That hand was cold, a frozen thing, it dropp'd from hit like lead; 
He look'd op to the face above, thefece^-aa of the dead; 
A plume waved o'er the noble brow, the brow nas fix'd and irhiiei 
He met at length his father's eyes, but ia them wm no sight: 

Up (torn the ground he sprung, and gazed; but who can paint dot 
Tbcyhusb'd their very hearts who saw its horror and amaze: [gazer 
They might have ehain'd him, as before that noble form he itood ; 
For the power was stricken from his arm, and from his cheek we 

" Father !" at length he murmur'd low. and wept like children Ihrn — 
Talk not of grief till thoa haat seen the tears of warhke men — 
He thought on all his glorious hopes, on all his hich ivuuwn; 
Then flung the&lchion tram his side, and in the dnst sat down; 

And, covering; with his steel-glDFcd bauds his darkly-muumful brov, 
" No more, there is no more," ho said, " to liH the sword for now; 
My king b iklse, my hope betray'd, tny fclher, oh ! die worth, 
The glory, and the loveliness, are past away to earth!" 



fc_ 



Anii vriih a fierciei o'ennartBAn^ ^TOs^,ftietwrfv«%^to-W(i 
And stemiy set thtm face W ts.cejI^ieTcms'ot^Qw.'iw.^--'' ' 






I, upon thy pledge, my taiber'a huBd to kiai! 



*■ Cftme J not here, upon thy pledge, n- 
Be^Iilll and gtUetliou on, fUsBKiDg! 
Tlielonlc,ihevoice,tliehe!wll - -'-- 



id gaxe tliou on, tiiae king! and lell jnt what is this- 

le voice, the hewl I Bought — gite answer, 

It tbou wonldst clear th; pe^ored soul, put life ii 

'''tuUi those glossy eyesput light; be still, keep down thine ire ; ' 
Bid those colli lips a hicsaine speak, — this earth is not my site; 
Gice me back him for whom I fought, for whom faiy bloud was sbedj 
Thou canst Qot,BBd, U ting I bi< blood be mountains on thy head!" 

He loosed the rein, his slack hand fell upon the silent bee ; 

He cast one long, deep, utoursful giance, and fled from that aii. 

Bis ajler-fate no mure was heard, amid tbe martial trainj [place: 
.His lianner led the speurs no more among the hills of .Spain ! ' 
Mrs. Her,ia.„. 
:i,' — 

Tdaes on tke Departure of Emigrant) for Xeic South fV'iles. 

On England's sliore I saw a pensive haii'l, 
With sails utilurrd for earth's remotest strand, , 

like children partiug from a mother, shed 
Tears lor the home that coutd not yield them bread; 
Grier marU'd each face recedine from the view, — 
IVhs fsTJel' to nature honourably true, 
^nd lopg, poor wanderers o'er uie ecliptic deep' i 

The Gon^ tnat names but home shall bid you weep; 
-Oft shall ye fold your flocks by stars above 
In tliat far world, and miss the stars ye lore; j 

Oft, when its tuneless liirds scream round forlorn, ■ 

Regret Uie lark that gladdens England's morn; 
And, i^vitrg England^s names lo distant scenes, ' 

Lament that earth's extension intenenes. 

But cloud not yet loo long, industrious train. 

Your solid gooil with sorrow nursed in vain; 

For lias the heart no interest yet as bland 

As that which binds us to our native land? 

The deep-drawn wish, when children crowu.our hfarlh, , 

To hear the cherub chorus of their mirth, I' 

[ Vndanip'd by dread that nant may e'er nuhouse, ' 

Or servile misery knit those smihn^ brows: 

^be pride to rear an independent shed, 

.And give the lips we love unborrow'd bread; 

To see a world, from riiadowy forests won. i 

Jn youthful beauty wedded to the sun; 

skirt our home with harvests widely sown. ■ ; 

Jkjx^ call the bloomini,' landscape all uur own, ^ 
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Our chilcln'n*s heritage, in prospect long. 
I'licsf Hn> the hopes, high-miuded hopes and strong, 
That l>eckon England's wanderers o*er the brine> 
1\> realms where foreign constellations shine; 
Where {»tream8 from undiscover'd fountains roll. 
And winds shall fan them from the Antarctic pole. 
And what though doom'd to shores so far apart 
From England's home, that even the home-sick heart 
Quails, thinking^, ere that gulf can be recross'd. 
How large a space of fleeting life is lost: 
Yet there, by time, their bosoms shall be changed. 
And strangers once shall cease to sijLj^h estranged, 
But jocunci in the year s long sunshine roam. 
That yields their sickle twice its harvest-home. 

There, marking o'er his farm's expanding- ring 

New fleeces whiten and new fruits upspring. 

The grey-hair d swain, his grandchild sporting round, 

Shall walk at eve his little empire's bounds 

Emblazed with ruby vintage, npening corn^ 

And verdant rampart of Acacian thorn. 

While, mingling iiith the scent his pipe exhales. 

The orange-grove's and fig-tree's breath prevails; 

Survey with pride, beyond a monarch's spoil. 

His honest arm's own subjugated soil ; 

And, summing all the blessings God has given. 

Put up his patriarchal prayer to Heaven, — 

That, when his bones snail here repose in peace. 

The scions of his love may still increase. 

And o'er a land where life has ample room. 

In health and plenty innocently bloom. 

Delightful land ! in wildness even benira. 

The glorious past is ours, the future thine ! 

As in a cradled Hercules, we trace 

The lines of empire in thine infant face. 

What nations in thy wide horizon's span 

Shall teem on tracts untrodden yet by man ! 

What spacious cities with their spires shall gleam. 

Where now the panther laps a lonely stream. 

And all but brute or reptile hfe is dumb ! 

Land of the free ! thy kingdom is to come. 

Of states, with laws from Gothic bondage burst. 

And creeds by charter 'd priesthoods unaccursed; 
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Of navies^ hoisting their ^mblazon'd flagfl, 
Where shipless seas now wash nnbeacon'd crags; 
Of hosts^ review'd in dazzling files and sqnafes, 
Their pennon'd trumpets breathing native airs ! 
And minstrels thoa shalt hare of native fire^ 
And maids to sing the songs thems^ves inspire:— 
Our very speech, methinks, in after-time. 
Shall catch the Ionian blandness of thy clime; 
And, whilst the lig^t and luxury of thy skies 
Give brighter smiles to beauteous woman's eyes 
The Arts, whose soul is love, shall all spontaneous 
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Untrack'd in deserts lies the marble mine, 

Undug the ore that midst thy roofs shall shine; 

Unborn the hands — but bom they are to be — 

Fair Australasia! that shall {hve to thee 

Proud temple-domes, with galleries winding high. 

So vast in space, so just in symmetry. 

They widen to the contemplating eye, 

With colonnaded aisles in long array, 

And windows that enrich the flood of day 

0*er tesselated pavements, pictures fair. 

And niched statues breathing golden air. 

Nor there, whilst all that's seen bids Fancy swell. 

Shall Music's voice refuse to seal the spell; 

But choral hymns shall wake enchantment round. 

And organs blow their tempests of sweet sound. 

Meanwhile, ere Arts triumphant reach their goal. 
How bless'd the years of pastoral life shall roll! 
Even should, some wayward hour, the settlers mind 
Brood sad on scenes for ever left behind. 
Yet not a pang that England's name imparts. 
Shall touch a fibre of his children's hearts; 
Bound to that native world by nature's bondj 
Full little shall their wishes rove beyond 
Its mountains blue, and melon*skirted streams^ 
Since childhood loved and dreamt of in ^ir dreams. 
How many a name, to us uncouthly wild, ^ 

Shall thrill that region's patriotic child. 
And bring as sweet thought o'er his bosom's chords. 
As aught that's named in song to us aflbrds ! 
Dear shall that river's margin be to htm. 
Where sportive fint he bathed hia bo^iak \\m\:)> 
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Auuage its wrath> and guide you on the de^! 
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Ou^Ious Onslaught, 

A Turkish Battle-Song. 

TcHASSAN OuoLOU is on! Tchassan Ouglou is on 
And with him to battle the Faithful are gone. 
Alia, il allah! The tambour is rung'. 
And in his war-saddle each Spahi hath swung. 
Now the blast of the desert sweeps over the land, 
And the pale fires of heaven gleam in each Danusk 
Alia, U allah ! 

Tchassan Ouglou is on! Tchassan Ouglou is on! 
Abroad on the winds all his horse-tails are thrown. 
Tis the rush of the eagle, down cleaving through a 
'Tis the bound of the lion, when roused from his lai 
Ha! fiercer, and wilder, and madder by far>— 
On thunders the might of the Moslemite war 
Alia, il allah! 

Forth lash their wild horses with loose-flowing rein, 
The steel grides their flank, their hoof scarce dints the 
Like the mad stars of heaven, now tface Delis rush o 
O'er the thunder of cannon swells proudly their sho 



All^, il aiUh! Tim fierce ww-cry is givcnr 
For tlic tl«iilt of [he Giaouc kkridi the 

Ma. il alia! '> 

Alia, il allah' How thick, on the pl^n, [ 

The Infiilela cluster, lite ripe, heavy grain! f, 

The reaper is coming, the crook'd sirklea bare; 
And the shout of the Faithfbl is rending the air- -j 

^ fiismillBh! BismHTafa! Each far-floshiag brant) \\ 

Hath piled its red harvest oi death, oq. tlte land I r 

J Aiia, ilaJlah! 

■ Mark, mark yon green ntrhan that heaves through the lik;lit! 
Like a tenipest-toss'd Ijark 'mid the thunders of night. 
See, i>arling hefore it, on rigiht and on left, 
How the dark billows tumble — each «aucy creet ctelt! 
Aye, horsemui and (butman reel back in dismay, 
When the sword ol' stem Ouglou h lifted to slav. 

Alia. iUilah! > 

'' Alia, il allah! Tchassan Ou^lou is oa! '' 

I O'er the Infidel breast hath his fiery barb gone — * 

The bullels rain on him, they frill (hick a« hu); ^ 

I The iances crash round him, like reeds in the gale— ■ 

I But onward, still onward, for Ood and his kvr, '' 

I Through the dark striJe of death bursts the gallant Paclia. 

Alia, il allah! 1 

I In the wake of his might, — in the path ol tlie wind, * 

Pour llie sons of the Faidirul, careering behind; T 

And, blinding to Iwttte, o'er each high saddle-bow, > 

With the sword of Azrttel tbey sweep down the foe, ' 1 

Alia, il allah! 'Tis Ouglou that cries — * ' 

In the breaili of his nostril the Infidel dies' 

Alia, il allah! 



Mullierwellt ■ ,1 
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To tlu Clouds. 
Ye glorious pageant*! iitat^ in i 

To greet our raptored visw; 
What in creation can comptire 

For loveliness with vou ? 
This earth ii beautiful indeed. 

And in itself apf>eaU 
To eyes that have h«en taught^ t o reatl'" 

The beauties it reveals. "-^^^^ 
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Its i^ant-mouD tains, which ascend 

To your exalted sphere. 
And seem, at times, with you to blend 

In majesty austere; 
Its lovely valleys — forests vast; 

Its rivers, lakes, and seas; 
With every glance upon them cast. 

The sight, the sense must please. 

When, through the eastern gates of heaven, 

The sun's first glories shine; 
Or when his gentlest beams are given 

To gild the day's decline; 
All glorious as' that orb appears. 

His radiance still would lose 
Each gentle charm, that most endears, 

Wi^out your softening hues. 

When these with his refulgent rays 

Harmoniously unite. 
Who on your splendid pomp can gaze. 

Nor feel a hush'd delight? 
Tis then, if to the raptured eye 

Her aid the fancy brings. 
In you our fancy can descry 

Unutterable things! 

Not merely mountains, cliffs, and caves. 

Domes, battlements, and tOTrers, 
Torrents of light, that fling their waves 

O'er coral rocks and bowers; 
Not only what to man b known 

In nature or in art; 
But objects which on earth can own 

No seeming counterpart 

As once the Seer in Patmos saw 

Heaven's opening door reveal 'd^ 
And scenes inspiring love and awe 

To his rapt sight reveal'd; 
So, in a faint and low degree. 

Through your unfoldings bright. 
Phantoms of glory yet to be 

Dawn on the wondering sight. 



Ode to Pity. 

When Pity first on eajtli appear'd, 

A female's form the serapti wore; 
And, imaged in her voice and look. 

Her god-like mission mildly bore. 
The child of Misery heard that voice. 

And all hia cares were lull'd to sleep; 
The mourner si^h'd— but, in that look. 

The moisteu'd eye forgx>t to neep. 
O Wealth! to Misery's claims awake; 
Thy meed bestow for Pity's sake! 
No more condemn 'd on earth to roam. 

The immortal Maid to heaven returns; 
Yet, though a stranger here beloiv. 

In thousand breasts her influence burns. 
And, foremost in her votaries' train. 

The softer sex their homage pay; 
Where pallid Want demands their aid, 

The first to point and lead the way 
Wealth! to Misery's claims awake; 
Thy meed bestow for Pity's sake! 
Ye greatly rich, ye proudly great, — 

Who bask in fijrtune's noontide ray. 
Hie to the scene, where pining Wo 

Drags cheerless through life's wintry day. 
But chiefly bend your willing steps 

To where the shivering female lies, 
The fiiendlesa aged of that sex 

Whose worth we court, — whose love wa pi 
O Wealth! to Misery's claims awake; 
Thy meed bestow for Pity's sake! 
Think, ye who press tlie downy couch. 

What miseries on the helpless wait; 
And from your rich profusion give. 

To raise them from their fallen stated 
No transient honours mark the aid, 

To suffering virtue treely given; 
A lasting and a bright reward 

Awaits the grateful deed in heaven. 
Wealth: to Misery's claims awake; 
Thy meed beston' for Pity's sake! Anonymou 
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Tke Last Trssi of ike Forest. 

Whisper, thou txee, thou lonely tree. 

One, ^here a thouaaad stood I 
Well might pioud tales be told by tbee> 

Last of the solemn wood. 

Dwells there no voice amidst thy boughs^ 

Widi leaves yet darkly green r 
Stillness is round, and noontide. glowft<T^' 

Tell us what thou hast seen.. 

" I have seen the ferest-shadows lie 

Where now men reap the com ; 
. I have seen the kingly chase rash by. 

Through the deep glades at mom. 

" With the glance of many a gailaat spear. 
And the wave of many a phiine. 
And the bounding of a hunorod: deeiv 
It haUi lit the woodland 8 glooiiik 

" I have seen the knieht and his traia ride past, 
With his banner borne on bieh; 
O'er all my leaves there was bnghtaess cast 
From his gleamy panoply, 

*' The pilgrim at my feet hath laid 

His palm-bnffich 'nudst the fk>wers. 
And told his beads, and meekly prayed. 
Kneeling at vesper hours. 

" And the merry men of wild and glen. 
In the green array they wore. 
Have feasted here with red wine s cheer. 
And the hnnter^songs of yore. 

" And the minstrel, resting in my shadcA 
Hath made the forest ring 
With the lordly tales of the bigh cruaade> 
Once loved by chief and king. 

" But now the noble forms are gone 
That waUc'd the earth of old; 
The soft wind ballL a moomful tone. 
The sonny light looks cold. 
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Awa^irom the dwellings of care-worn men, 
The waters are sparklini; in wood and glen; 
.A«ay Irom tlie chajnber and dusky hearth. 
The young leaves are daociDg in breezy mirth; 
Zrheir light stems thrill to the wild-wood strains, 
lAnd Youth is abroad in my greeo donnotins. 

Mrs. HeMans. 

The InvocaHon- 
Answbb me, bui'ning stars of night, 

Where is the spirit gone. 
That pnss'd the reach of hnmao sight. 

Even as a breeze hath tiown? — 
And the stars auswer'd me — " We roll 

In light and power on high; I 

But of the never-dying soul 

Ask IhiogH that canuot die ! " 

many-toned and chalnless wind. 
Thou art a wanderer free! 

Tell me, if thou its place can find 

Far over mount and sea? — 
And the wind murinur'd in reply — 

" The blue deep have 1 cross'd. 
And met its bark and billows hig-h. 

But not what thou hast lost! " 

Ye clouds, that gorgeously repose 

Around the setting sun. 
Answer! be ye a home for those 

Whose earthly race has run ? — 
The bright clouds answered—" We depart, 

Wc vanish from ihe sky: 
Ask what is deathless in (hy heart. 

For that which cannot die! " 

Speak, then, thou voice of God within. 

Thou of the deep low tone ! 
Answer me through life's restless din. 

Where is the spirit flown?— 
Anil the voice answer'd— " Be ihou slill. 

Enough to know is giveaj 
Clouds, winds, and stars, their task fullil. 

Thine is to trust in Heaven ! " 
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The Vmce of Spring. 

I COME, 1 come! ye tere odl'd me long^, 
I come o'er the momUtdns 'with liglit and song; 
Ye may trace my Meps o'er ihe volceiiiiig «ajdi. 
By the winds which tell of the violet's famfa. 
By the primrose stars in shadon'y graes. 
By the grecu leaves opeiiiui; as 1 pass. 

I have breathed on tiie Sooth, and the diesa«.-4o« 
By thousands have burst Irom the lores t-buT«n; 
And the ancient graves, and the falling & 
Arc veil'd with wreaths on Italian plains. 
—But it is not for me, in my hour ol'hloom. 
To speak of the ruin, or the tomb ! 

1 have pass'd o'er the hills of the stormy Norli, , 

And the larch has bung all his l&sselg forth. 

The fisher is out on the stormy sea, , 

And the rein-deer bounds through the pasture free. 

And the pine has a fringe of softer ^en. 

And the moss looks bright where my step has beear|>j 

I have sent through the wood-palhs a gentle fflgl 
And call'd out «ach Toice of the deep-blue sky ; 
From the night-bird's lay, through Ine starry time, * 
In the groves of the soJl Hesperian clime, 
To the swan's wild note, by the Iceland lakes, ' 

Where the daik fir-bongh into verdure breaks. 

From the streams Etnd founts I have loosed the clioi 
They are rolling on to ihe silvery n 
They are flashing down from the monDtain-broirs, 
They are flinging spray on the forest-boughs, 
They are bursting Iresh trom their sparry c 
And the earth resounds with the joy o" 

Come forth, O ye children of gladness, » 
IVhcre the violets lie may noiv be your home; 
Ye of the rose'Check, and liew-laight eye. 
And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly; 
With the lyre, and the ureath, and the joyous lay, 
7(MIIF ibnn to the saoBViiae-, \ lau.'j imA Aa-j '. 



Away from the dwellings of care-worn men^ 
The waters are sparkling in wood and glen; 
Away from the diamber and dusky hearth. 
The young leaves are cbmcing in breezy mdrth; 
Their light stems thrill to the wild-wood straiiis> 
And Youth is abniad in my green doouans. 

____ Mrs, HenULtu. 

1%$ Invoeation. 

Answbr me, burning stars of aight> 

Where is the spirit gone. 
That pessVl ihe reaeh of hnman sight. 

Even as a breeze hath flown? — 
And the stars answer'd me — " We roll 

In light and power on high; 
But of the never-dying soul 

Ask thiogs that cannot die ! " 

O manyotODod and chainless wind. 

Thou art a wanderer free ! 
Tell me, if thou its place can find 

Far over mount and sea? — 
And the wind murmur'd in reply — 

" The blue de^ have I cross'd. 
And met its bark and billows high. 

But not what thou hast lost ! " 

Ye clouds; Aat gorgeously repose 

Around the setting sua. 
Answer! be ye a home for those 

Whose earthly race has run?-^ 
The bright clouds answered—" We d^art. 

We vaiiish from the sky: 
Ask what is deathless in thy heart. 

For that wMdi cannot die! " 



Bpeak, dienv thou voice of God widdf. 

Thou of the deep low tone! 
Answer me through life's restless din, 

WTiere is the spirit flown? — 
And the voice answer'd — ^" Be thou still. 

Enough to know is given; 
Clouds, winds, and stars, their task fulfil, 

Thiaa ts ta tnMt m HeavenV* BmSl. 

M2 
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Mary, Qmen of ScoUm 

I LOOKED far back into other yean, and lo 1 in bright anaj, 
I iaw, ai in a dzeam, the forma of agea paaa^ away. 

It was a stately convent^'with its old and lofty walla, 
And gardens, with their broad green waHu, wfaare nrft the ftitft? 
And o*er the antique dial-stones the creeping ahadow paa>d, [liDi, 
And oil an»ond the noon-day sun a drowsy imdianoe cast 
No sound of busy life was heard, save, fWnn the cloister din, 
The tinkling of the silver bell, or the listers' holy hyma. 
And there five noble maidens sat, beneath the orchard tree^ 
In that iint budding spring of youth, when all its praapcebfte; 
And little reck'd they, when they sang, or knelt at Tesper nja 
That Scotland knew no prouder name*-— -held none more aaurAo 

theirs; — 
And little even the loveliest thought, before the Yinpn'ft dnhe^ 
Of mval blood, and high descent from the ancient Stnait line; 
Calmly her happy days flew on, uncounted in their flight. 
And, as they flew, they left behind a long'-continning figfi. 

The scene was changed. It was the court — ^the gay court of fiot 

bon, — 
And 'neath a thousand silver lamps, a thousand oovrtiers fham 
And proudly kindles Henry's eve— well pleased, I ween, to lee 
The land assemble all its wealth of nace and cbiFaliy : — 
Grey Montmorency, o'er whose head has passed a stonn of yniii 
Strong in himself and children stands, the first among hia peoi; 
And next the Guises, who so well fiune's steepest heights anuM. 
And walked ambition's diamond ridge, where hmvest heazti Ivi 

lail'd,— 
And hiffher vet their path shall be, stronger shall wax their JU|)t 
For before them Montmorency's star shaO pale its waning ligliL 
Here Louis, Prince of Cond6, wears hia all-unconquer'd awmd, 
With great Coligni by his side— each name a household woidl 
And there walks she of Medicis — ^that proud Italian line, 
The mother of a race of kings — ^the haughty Catharine! 
The forms that follow in her train, a glorious sunshine make— 
A milky way of stars that grace a comet's glittering wake; 
But fairer far than all the rest, who bask on fortune's tide^ 
Effulgent in the light of youth, is she, the new-made bride! 
The homage of a uousand hearts — the fond, deep lore of one— 
The hopes that dance around a life whose channs are but begu,- 
They lighten up her chestnut eye, they mantle o'er her cheek, 
They sparkle on her open brow, and high-soul'd joy bespeak. 
Ah ! who shall blame, if scarce that day, through all its brillint 

hours. 
She thought of that quiet convent's calm, its aunshine^ tad t» 

flowers? 

The scene was changed. Tt was a bark that slowly held its mfi 
And o'er its lee the coast of France in the light of evening laj; 
And on its deck a lady sat, who gazed with tearfhl eyes 
Upon the fast-receding hills, that dim and distant rise. 
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No marvel that the lady wept, — Ihexe was no land on eanh 
She lored like that dear land, Blthaiigb she owed il not her liitlh; 
' It was her muthei's land, the land of childhood and of friends,— 
, It was the land where she had found for all her grieEs amends, — 
' The land where ber dead huiband alept — the land where abe had I 

. The tranquil convent's bush'd repose, and Ibe splendours of a throne: ' 
TJo marrcl that the lady wept,— it was the land of France — 

I The chosen home of chirulry — the garden of romance ! 
The past was bright, like those dear lulls so far behind ber baikj 

' The future, like the gathcrin;; night, was ominoua and dark! 

' Unc gaze again — ime long, lust gaze — "Adieu, fair France, tu ibee !" 

I Tbe brocze comes forth— ihe is alone on the unconscious sea. 

I , ,Tbe scene was changed. It was an era of raw and soriy mood, 

I And in a turret-chamber high of ancient Hnlyrood 

I Sat Mary, listeDiag to the rain, and sighing with the winds. 

That seem'd to SBit the stormy state of men's uncertain minds. 
' The touch of cure had blaneh'd her cheek — ber smile was sadder ' 

The weight of royalty had press'd too heavy on her brow i [now, 

And traitors to her councils came, and rebels to the Geldj 
. The Sloart scnitrH well she sway'd, but tbe murd she could mt I 
wield. 

She tbought of all her blighted hopes — tbe dreams of youth's briet ■! 

And summon'd Rizzio with his lute, and bade the minstrel play 
The songs she loved in early years — the songs of gay Navarre, 
The longs perchance that erst were sung by galiant Chatelar; 
They half beguiled her of her cares, ihey soothed her into smiles, 
They won her thoughts from bigot zeal, and fierce domestic broils: — 
Bui hark! tbe tramp of armed meni the Duoglas' battle^^ry! 
' Theyvomc — Uieycome — andlo! tliescowiofRu'hrcn'aholloweye! 
And swords arc drawn, and da^rgers gleam, and tsan and words ar 

The ruffian steel is in his beari — the faithful Rizzio's slain! 
Then Mary Bluart brush'd aside the t<?arB that trickling f^l: 
" Now fur my father's arm !" she said; "my woman's heart, fare- 

[ The scene wu changed. It was a lake, with one small lonely isle. 
And there, witbin tbe pHson-walls of its baronial pile, 
Stem men sinod menacing their queen, till abe should stoop to sign 
. The Irailorons scroll that snatch'd the crown from htr ancestral 
Une^— 
" 91 V lords, my lords > " the captive said," were I but once more free. 
With ten good knights on yonder shore, to aid my cause and me, 
[ That parchment would I scatter wide to erery breeze that blows, 
, And once more reign a Stuart queen o'er my remoiseless foes! " 
I A red spot hum'd upon her cheek— stream'il her rich tresKS down, 
, Bhe wrote the words — she stood erect — a queen without a 
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Sbe ((aid her «teH upon a bill — ahe mw Ifaen mwchiiig b^ 

She tioknl iheir shonu— nhe read lum "- '" --..... 

Th« nunult oTUk rtrifc bc|tiin — it n 

And Mn7^ti««iii and bwuienoow, 

SeuUT'd and rtrown, and fljing ftir, 

U Uiid? bi ace what ihi: bos lost, and tbluk wbat guilt haiiKa' 

Away! away' thj gallant ilMd maat KM bo kiggBtl^ fan; 

Ycl vain faia ipeed, fbr ihim dmt bear tbe tawmt in tiij bart 



The EtTrnc iru (^imt^d. Bcakle the Mock aaalka 

And elram'd 1}k broad axe in liis hand, liHO. auon nuut inetA 

bluod. 
Wilb ilnw and ttradjr Mcp Ifaero e«iie a lady thmuli the hall, 
Andbrratbleaasilencechttin'dllielip«,and touib'd lit hearu ofiU, 
Kith vcrc the table rnbea sbe vore— -hcr'wbit* Tcdi mund berfcl^ 
And rmm her Deck tberc himglhe vrsaa — tbecnmahelorednnH! 
I knew that qaccnlt Ibnn again, tbou^ blighted otb* iti bloot- 
1 taw tbat grief bad deck'd it out — an offeriDg- (br (be tomb! 
I knew the eye, Ihongb Ibint its light, thu ones ao farigbllj tinmr 
I knew the vnice.tbaugh feeble noir, tbat thrill'd witli even imr 
1 knew the ringlets, abnoM grej, once threads of living giild,— 
I knew that boandinic grace nf Btep—lbal sjnuaetrj (^ mould' 
Even nuw I tea hei far awitv, in that calm cunvcal aisle, 
I hear her cbant her resper-kymi, I nark her huly smilej — 
Even now I see her bnratin^ forth, upon her bridal mom, 
A new star in ^e firmueent, to It^bt and glory bom 1 
Alait the chanve! she placed faer fbot opon ft triple throDe, 
And on the acaooh] am* slie itanc!s~-lM!!ii<le Uis block, aloHf 
The little dog tbat licka her hnnd, the last of all tfac erawd 
Who eunn'd thenuelvea beneath ber glanoe, and nniadlierfniWf 

how-d! 
Her neck Is bared — the blow is stritf k — the aoal is paaa'd aaa;, 
1'he brif^ht — the beautiful — is nnw a bleeding piece of daj ! 
The dog U moaning pitciiuslyi and, us it f^urjgles o'er, 
lAps the warm bliMnl that trickling nins unheeded to tho ftnri 
Tbe blood of beauty, wealth, aud power — the liaart-bfaod •( > 

The noblest of llie Stuart rate— the fairest earth 
Lapp'd by a dog ! Go, think of it, in ailence 
Then weigh against a gnin of csud, the f ' — *- 
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The Cr$atwn. 

xliRE Time began his circling race. 
Or light adom'a the ifaste ot iirt)ace, 
Dwelt 'die €fst, great, eternal One, 
In unimparted blis9 alone. 

Wrapt in himsdf, lietiew'd senme 
Each aspect of the fatcve scene; 
Then bade at length that scene unfold,-^ 
And Nature's voiwne stood nnroll'd. 

He said, ** Be Light! " — and light npspning: 
" Be Worlds! ** — and worlds on nothing hung: 
More swift than thought the mandate runs. 
And form6 ten thousand kindling snns. 

When all the wondrous scene was plann'd. 

Inimitably fair and grand; 

In emanations nnconfined. 

Forth flowed the life-difbsing ttii&d. 

From the rapt sers^h, down to man, — 
To beasts — ^to worms — ^the spirit ran; 
And all in heaveni and all on earth, 
'Midst shouts of joy, received their birth. 

The trihes that waLk, <ur swim, or fly. 
In Tarious oMwnieiitB^ spake tfasir joy; 

While man, in hymns, his raptures told^ 
And cherubs struck their haq>s of gold. 

The morning stars together, anng. 
The heavens with acdamationsrung; 
And earth, and air, and sea,, and skies. 
Heard the loud choral anthem rise. 

" All glory to the Eternal gilf«. 
From whom we spring, in whdm we Hve; 
Be his almigfaty power adored. 
The sdv«i«%s> nnivsrsal Lovdi " DvvnwiwvmQl. 
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God is Every Where. 

Oh ! show me where is He, 

The high and holy One, 
To whom thou bend st the knee. 

And pray St, " Thy will be done!" 
I hear thy voice of praise. 

And lo! no form is near; 
Thine eyes I see thee raise. 

But where doth God appear? 
Oh ! teach me who is God, and wnere his glories shine, 
That I may kneel and pray, and call thy Father mine. 

Gaze on that arch above-r* 

The glittering vault admire ! 
Who taught those orbs to move ? 

Who lit their ceaseless fire ? 
Who guides the moon, to run 

In silence through the skies ? 
Who bids that dawning sun 
In strength and beauty rise P 
There view immensity I — behold, my Grod is there — 
The sun, the moon, tiie stars, his maj^ty declare ! 

See, where the mountains rise ; 

Where thundering torrents foam; 
Where, veil'd in lowering skies. 

The eagle makes his home ! 
Where savage nature dwells. 

My God is present too — 
Through all her wildest dells 
His footsteps I pursue: 
He rear'd those giant cliffs— supplies that dashing streuo- 
Provides the daily food, which stills the wild bird's screio. 

Look on that world of waves. 

Where finny nations glide; 
Within whose deep, dark caves. 

The ocean-monsters hide ! 
His power is sovereign there. 

To raise — to quell the storm; 
The depths his bounty share. 

Where sport the scaly swarm : 
Tempests and calms obey the same. almighty voice, 
Which rules the earth and skies, and bids the world rejokt 
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Nor eye nor thought can soar 

Where moves not he in might; — 
He swells the thunder s roar. 

He spreads the wings of night. 
Oh! praise the works divine! 

Bow down thy soul in prayer; 
Nor ask for other sign. 
That God is every where — 
The viewless Spirit he — ^immortal, holy, bless'd — 
Oh! worship him in faith, and find eternal rest! 

Htigh Huttan. 

The Destrtiction of Sennacherib. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green. 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen; 
like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown. 
That host, on the morrow, lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breathed on the face of the foe, as he pass'd; 
And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill. 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still. 

And there lay the steed, with his nostril all wide. 
But through it there rolFd not the breath of his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
I And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider, distorted and pale. 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone. 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail; 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 
And the mi^ht of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword. 
Hath melted, like snow^ in the glance of the Lord. 

Byron, 



^' I have breathed on die Sooth, vad the 

hy thousands have burst 6««i the ibmstMbo 
And the ancient graves, and the iallkig' fiaiti» 

[irif: Are veil'd with wreaths on Italian plains. 

— But it is not for me, in my hour of bloonij 
To speak of the ruin, or the tomb! 

I have pass'd o'er the hills of the stormy Noiih, 
And the larch has hung all his tassels K»th> 
The fisher is out on the stormy sea. 
And the rein-deer bounds through the pastore fi«e. 
And the pine has a fringe of softer green, 
\\ And the moss looks bright where my step, has beeik 

I have sent through the wood-paths agfrntle rigli. 
And caird out each Toice of the deep-Uue sky ; 
I lj From the night-bird's lay, through tiie fttany time, 

j.i In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime, 

l;ii To the swans wild note, by tlie Iceland lakes, 

"Where the dark fir-bough into verdure breaks. 

'^' From the streams and founts I have loosed the chai] 

They are rolling on to liie silvery main. 
They are flashing down from the mountain-broirs, 
Thev are flincrinfir snrav on the foreat-bniiflrlifli 
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Away from the dwellings of care-irarn meu. 
The n-aters H.re sparkling- in irood and glen; 
Away from the chamber Mid ilusky hearth. 
The young leaves ore dancing in breezy mirth; 
Their light Btema thrill to the nild-wood strains, 

jt^nd Youth is abroad in my green domains. 

• Mrs. Iteiiians, 



Th^ Incocation. 
Answer me, burning stars of night, 

Where ia the spirit gone. 
That pass'd the reach of hnman sight, 

Even OS a breeze hath flown? — 
Anil the stars answer'd ms — "' We roll 

In light and power on high; 
But of the neTer-dying aoul 

Ask things that canitot die ! " 

O many-toned and cbainless wind. 

Thou art a wanderer free ! 
Tell me, if thou its place can find 

Far over mount and sea? — 
And the wind murmur'd in reply — 

" The blue deep have I crosa'd. 
And met its bark and billows high, 

fint not what thou hast lost ! " 

Ye clouds, that gorgeously repose 

Around the setting sun. 
Answer! be yc a home Ibr those 

Whose earthly race has run ? — 
The bright cloads answered — " We depart. 

We vanish from the sky; 
Ask what is deatUess In thy heart. 

For that which cannot die! " 

Speak, then, then voice of God within. 

Thou of the deep low tone! 
Answer me through life's restless din. 

Where is the spirit flown ? — 
And the voice answer'd — " Be thou sliil, 

Enough to know ii given; 
Clouds, winds, and stars, their task fulfil, 

Thine is lo tnigl in Heaven' " 
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Confid0He§ in God. 

How are thy fenrants bless'd, O Lord! 

How sure is their defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their g^de. 

Their help — omnipotence. 

In foreign rea)iiis» and lands remote. 

Supported by ^y care. 
Through burning climes I pass'd unhurt. 

And breathed in tainted air. 

Thy mercy sweeten'd every soU, 

Made every region please; 
The hoary AJpine hills it warm'd. 

And smoothed the Tyrrhene seas. 

Think, O my soul ! devoutly think. 

How with affirighted eyes* 
Thou saw'st the wide-extended deep 

In all its horrors rise ! 

Confusion dwelt in every face^ 

And fear in every heart. 
When waves on waves, and gulfs on gulfs, 

O'ercame the pilot s art ! 

Yet then, from all my griefs, O Lord! 

Thy mercy set me free; 
While, in the confidence of prayer, 

3Iy soul took hold on thee. 

For though in dreadiiil whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

Nor impotent to save. 

The storm was laid, the winds retired^ 

Obedient to thy will; 
The sea, that roar'd at thy command. 

At thy command was still. 

In midst of dangers, fears, and deaths. 

Thy goodness I'll adore; 
And praise thee for thy mercies past. 

And humbly hope for more. 



I 
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My life — if thou preserve my life — 
Thy sacrifice shall be; 

And death — if death must be my doom- 
Shall join my soul to thee, 

Addiscfu 



Charity* 

Come, let us sound her praise abroad^ 
Sweet Clianty, the child of God ! 
Her's, on whose kind maternal breast 
The shelter d babes of misery rest; 

Who, when she sees the sufferer bleed, — 
Reckless of name, or sect, or creed, — 
Comes ynth prompt hand, and look benign. 
To bathe his wounds in oil and wine; 

Who in her robe the sinner hides, 
And soothes and pities, while she chides; 
Who lends an ear to every cry. 
And asks no plea — ^but misery. 

Her tender mercies ireely fall. 

Like Heaven's refreshing dews on all; 

Encircling in their wide embrace 

Her friends, — ^her foes, — the human race. 

Nor bounded to the earth alone. 
Her love expands to worlds unknown; 
Wherever Faith's rapt thought has soar'd, 
Or Hope her upward fiight explored. 

Ere these received their name or birth. 
She dwelt in heaven, she smiled on earth: 
Of all celestial graces bless'd. 
The first — the last — ^the greatest — ^best! 

When Faith and Hope, from earth set free. 

Are lost in boundless ecstasy. 

Eternal daughter of the skies. 

She mounts to heaven — and never dies! 

Drummond. 
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Pcdct* 



Sweet Peace, where dMt thoa ditBll P I Immbly cnye, 

Let me once know. 
I sought thee in a secret cave. 

And ask'd if Peace 'were there : 
A hollow sound did seem to answer^ " No! 

Go, seek elsewhere." 

I did, and going, did a rainbow note. 
" Surely," thought I, 
" This is the lace of Peace's coat; 
I will search out the maHlier.'' 
But, while I look*d, the clouds immediately 
Did break and scatter. 

Then went I to a garden, and did spy 

A gallant flower — 
The Crown-Inmerial: " Sure," said I, 

" Peace at the root must dwell." 
But, when I digg*d, I saw a worm devour 

What show'd so well. 

At length, I met a reverend, good old man; 

Whom, when for Peace 
I did demand, he thus began: 
" There was a prince of old 
In Salem dwelt, wno lived with good increase 

Of flock and fold. 

" He sweetly lifed; vet sweetness did not save 

His life fiom iocs: 
But, after death, out of his grave 

There 8][N-afig twelve stalks of >i»lieat. 
Which many, wondering at, got some *of those. 

To plant and set 

" It prosper 'd strangely, and did soon disperse 
Through all the earth : 
For they that taste it do rehearse. 

That virtue lies therein, — 
A secret vittae, \inTi^\s^ '^vjfc voK^^^sssthu 
By Aight feom am. 
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Take of this grain, which in my gardeo grows^ 

And grows for you: 
Make bread of it; and that repoae 

And peace^ which every wher» 
With so much earnestness you do pwsne, 

Youll find. i. there." ^^^^ j^^^^^^ 



7^ CroB9m the JVildemen, 

Silent and monnifiil sat an Indian chief. 
In the red sunset, hy a gnMRj tomb; 

His eyes, that might not weep, were dark with grief. 
And his arms folded in majestic gloom. 

And his bow lay unstrung beneath the mound. 

Which sanctified the gorgeous waste around. 

For a pale Cross above its greensward rose. 
Telling the cedars and the pines, that theie 

Man's heart and hope had stru^gji^ witb.bia woes. 
And lifted firom the diist a voice of prayer. 

Now all was hush'd; and eve's last splenaoar shone^- 

With a rich sadnesSj on the attesting stone. 

There came a lonely traveller o*er the wild. 
And he, too, paused in reverence by that grave. 

Asking the tale of ita memorial^ piled 

Between the fonti ami the iake^'a hdght wave^ 

Till, as a wind might stir a witibec'd oak» 

On the de^ dresaof age, his aceents.bipkfi: 

And the grey chieftain, slowly iiung« sc^idr^ 
" I listened for the words, which years ago 

Pass'd o'er these waters: though- 11^ voibe is 0dd, 
Which made them as a singiBg f<mntaan's flow> 

Yet, when I sit in thetr long-feded track. 

Sometimes the ibiest's murmur give» then- back. 

Ask'st thoo of him, wboee house i&kine bcncai&P 

I was an eagle in my youthful pride. 
When o'er the seas he came wilh sommer^s breath. 

To dwell amidst us on the lake'is green side. 
Many the times of flowers have been '^iixce Xhi^TLV— ' 
Many, but bringing nought Hke hxm a^m. 
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" Not with the hunter's bow and spear he came^ 
O'er the blue hills to chase the flying roe; 
Not the dark glory of the woods to tame> 

Laying their cedars, like the corn-stalks, low; 
But to spread tidings of all holy things. 
Gladdening our souls as with the morning s wings. 

" Doth not yon cypress whisper how we met, 
I and my bretliren that nrom earth are gone. 
Under its boughs to hear his voice, which yet 

Seems through their gloom to send a silvery tone? 
He told of One, the grave's dark bands who broke. 
And our hearts bum'd within us as he spoke ! 

" He told of far and sunny lands, which lie 
Beyond the dust wherein our fathers dwell : 
Bright must they be ! for there are none that die. 

And none that weep, and none that say ' Farewell !' 
He came to guide us tMther; — but away 
The happy calt'd him, and he might not stay. 

" We saw him slowly fade — athirst, perchance. 
For the fresh waters of that lovely clime; 
Yet was there still a sunbeam in his glance. 

And on his gleaming hair no touch of time : 
Therefore we hoped — but now the lake looks dim. 
For the green summer comes^ and finds not him. 

" We gather*d round him in the dewy hour 
Of one still morn, beneath his chosen tree: 
From his clear voice at first the words of power 

Came low*, like moanings of a distant sea; 
But sweird, and shook the wilderness ere long. 
As if the spirit of the breeze grew strong. 

" And then once more they trembled on his tongue. 
And his white eyelids flutter'd, and his head 
Fell back, and mists upon his forehead hung — 

Know'st thou not how we pass to join the dead ? 
It is enough! he sank upon my breast, — 
Our friend that loved us, he was gene to rest ! 

" We buried him where he was wont to pray. 
By the calm lake, e'en here, at eventide ; 
We rear*d this Cross in token where he lay, 
fox on the Cross, he said, his l^ord had died! 



r 
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Now hath he surely reach'd, o'er mount and waye, 
That flon-ery land whose green turf hides no grave I 

" But I am sad — I mourn the clear light taken 

Back from my people, o'ei' whose place it shone, 
The pathway to the better shore forsaken. 

And the true words forgotten, save by one, 
Who hears them faintly soundinff from the past, 
Mingled with death-songs in each fitful blast." 
Then spoke the wanderer forth, with kindling eye: 

" Son of the wilderness! despair thou not. 
Though the bright hour may seem to the« gone by, 

Ami the cloud settled o'er thy nation's lot: 
Heaven darkly works, — yet where the seed hath been. 
There shall the fruitage, glowing, yet be seen. 

" Hope on, hope ever! — by the sudden springing 
0( green leaves, which the winter hid bo long; 
And by the bursts of free, triumphant singing, 
After cold, silent months, the woods among; 
And by the rending of the frozen chains. 
Which bound the glorious rivers on iheir plains. 

" Deem not the words of light, that here were spoken, 
But as a lively song, to leave no trace! 
Yet shall the gloom, which wraps thy IuUb, be broken, - 

And the full day-spring rise upon thy race ! 
And fading mists the better paths disclose. 
And the wide desert blossom as the rose." 

Mrs. Hemaits. 



David and Goliath. 

When Israel's host in Elah's valley lay, 
O'erwhelm'd with shame, and trembling with dismay, 
They saw how fierce Goliath proudly trod 
Before their ranks, and braved the living God. 

On Israel's ranks he cast a withering look. 
And Elah's valley trembled as he spoke. 

" Ye slaves of Saul, why thus in proud parade 
Of martial threatening, stand your ranks arrayed ' 
Though high your vaunts, and unsubdued your pride. 
A single arm the contest may decide. 
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Send fortk the best and bravest of year hcMst^. 
To prove in me what sMght Philistia boasts; 
Ana if your champion fall beneath my hancT, 
Let Israel own Flulistia's high cottmandr 
But if his better arm the triiunf^ gtm. 
Her yielding sons shall wear the victor's chain; 
You^ and yoinr eod who rales the ckmdy stj. 
Armies of Israd, I this day defy!" 

Through Israel's curdling veins cold horror ran. 
And each sunk warrior felt no longer man : 
One heart alone ibr wonted fire retuns. 
One heart alone the giant's threats disdains : 
David, the last of Jesse's numerous race. 
Deep in his bosom feels the dire disgrace. 
That e'er a godless Philistine, so proud-. 
His single prowess thus, should vaunt aloud. 

Before his prince, magnanimous he stands. 
And lifts the unploring eye and suppliant hands. 
With modest grace, to let him prove the fight. 
And die or conquer in his country's right. 

The king and nobles with attention hung 
To hear the aspirings of a mind so young. 
But deem his darings, in the unequal strife. 
Were but a fond and useless waste of life. 

Then David thos: " As erst my fiocka I kept. 
Pale shone the nuton-beam, and the hamlet oiept; 
In that still hour, a shaggy bear I spied 
Snuff the night*gale, and r a ng e th e valley-side; 
He seized a lamb, — and by this hand he died. 
And when a lion, made by hunger bold. 
From Jordan's swelling streams, o'erleap'd the fold; 
The brindled savage in my hands I tore. 
Caught by the besird, and crushU' him in his gore. 
The God that saved me from the infuriate bear 
And famish'd lion, still has power to spare; 
And something whispers* if the strife- 1 maet. 
Soon shall the boaster. fiaiU beneath, my feet.'.' 

Moved by his watdsi the king and chaflftaiBa yidd; 
His spirit laud> and ann him for tiie field: 
In royal mail hiii youthfiil limbs they dresa'd. 
The greaves, the corskt, sbidd, aQd.tfartatemoig.x:i«rt» 
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But ill those youthful limbs with arms accord^ 
And ill that hand can wield the imperial sword; 
Whence wisdom cautions — these to lay aside. 
And choose the arms whose power he oft had tried. 
Straight in his hand the wdl-jproved sling he took. 
And in his scrip five pebbles trom the brook; 
These all his eaithly arms; — but o'er lus heaid. 
Had Faith divine her sheltering sens spread. 
His bosom beats with generous ardour high. 
And new-bom glories kindle in his eye; 
Swift o'er the £[eld he bounds with vigour light, 
Marks the gigantic foe, and claims the tight. 

Now, men of Israel, ppur your ardent prayer: 
" God of our fathers, to thy sovereign care 
We trust our champion ; for to thee belong 
Strength for the weak, and weakness for the strong: 
Arm him witii might to vindicate thy name. 
To smite the proud, and blot out IsraeVs shame; 
Let angels round him spread the guardian shield, 
And oh restore in triumph from tbe field ! " 

Philistia s chief now mark'd, with high disdain. 
The light-arm'd stripling rushing to the plain; 
Saw, with a scornful smile, his airy tread. 
And downy dieek suffused with rosy red; 
His pliant limbs not cased in shining mail. 
No shield to ward, no sabre to assail; 
But clad like sh^herd-swain, — when swains advance 
To hand thie fair, and firolic in the dance. 
Fierce from his breast the growling thunder broke. 
And Elah's valley trembled as he spoke. 

" O powerful Dagon ! wherefore was I bom ? 
Am I a dogP — the theme of chiidKn's scorn? « 
Cursed be ^y Gk>d ! cursed thou, presumptuous boy ! 
But come — draw nigh*— and glut my furious joy. 
Thy feeble body, crosh'd benealh my power. 
The birds shall mangle, and the dogs devour." 

Then Jesse's son : — " Accoutred for the field. 
Proudly thou marchest with thy spear and shield: 
But I, unarm'd, yet, reckless €£ thy boasts. 
Approach, protected by the God of Hosts; 
Tnat righteous power, n^om thy infuriate pride. 
With tongue blaspheming, has this day dened. 

N 
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Me, of our race the hamblest, has He sped. 

From thy broad trunk to lop thy impious head. 

And through thy armies wasting vengeance spread;^ 

That all may know, through earth's wide realms abroad* 

To trust the righteous cause to Israel's God. 

He saves not by the shield, by spears, or swords: — 

No more. — ^Advance — the battle is the Lord's." 

With giant-stride the lowering foe draws nigh. 
Strength in his arm, and fury in his eye; 
In thought, already gives the ruthless wound. 
And the scorn 'd youth transfixes to the ground. 
While David; rapid as the fleetest wing. 
Whirls round his head the quick-revolving sling; 
Aims, with experienced eye, the avenging blow 
At the broad visage of the advancins^ foe. — 
How booms the thong, impatient to be free, 
Wing'd with resistless speed, and arm'd with destiny !— 
Tis gone — loud-whizzing flies the ponderous stone! — 
That dirge of death — hark! heard ye Dagon groan? 
It strikes — it crashes through the firau^tured bone! 
Struck in his full career, the giant feels 
The bolt of death; — his mountain-body reels — 
And nerveless, headlong, thunders to the ground. — 
Loud bursts of joy along the vale resound: 
Shout ! men of Israel, shout — till earth and sky. 
With replication loud, re-echo victory! 
See, see him now, as, flushed with honest pride. 
He draws the sabre from the giant s side : 
Now on the groaning trunk behold him tread. 
And from the shoulders lop the ghastly head! 

Shout f men of Israel, shout your hero's praise! 
Send it immortal down to future days ! 
Let farthest Dan his triumph loud proclaim. 
And Shebas springs resound his glorious name: 
In Jesse's son, O Bethlehem! rejoice; 
And Salem, thou exalt thy grate^l voice;* 
Thy victor hail triumphant in the Lord; 
Girt with the grisly spoils, he waves the reeking sword. 

Daughters of Israel, loud his praises sing! 
With harp and timbrel hail your future king. 
By mighty Saul a thousand bite the plain. 
But mightier David has ten thpasaptr slain ! / 
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Stanzas on Death, 

How sweet to sleep where all is peace. 
Where sorrow cannot reach the breast^ 

Where all life's idle throbbings cease^ 
And pain is lull'd to rest; — 

Escaped o er fortune's troubled wave. 

To anchor in the silent grave ! 

That quiet land, where, peril past. 

The weary win a long repose; 
The bruised spirit finds, at last, 

A balm for all its woes; 
And lowly grief, and lordly pride. 
Lie down, like brothers, side by side. 

The breath of slander cannot come 

To break the calm that lingers there; 

There is no dreaming in the tomb. 
Nor waking to despair; 

Unkindness cannot wound us more. 

And all earth's bitterness is o'er. 

There the maiden waits till her lover comes, — 

They never more shall part; 
And the wounded deer has reach'd her home. 

With the arrow in her heart ; 
And passion's pulse lies hush'd and still, 
Beyond the reach of the tempter's skill. 

The mother — die has gone to sleep. 

With the babe upon her breast; 
She has no weary watch to keep 

Around her infant's rest: 
His slumbers on her bosom fair 
Shall never pore be broken — there. 

How bless'd — ^how bless'd that home to gain. 
And slumber in that soothing sleep. 

From which we never rise to pain. 
Nor ever wake to weep ! 

To win our way from the tempest's roar. 

And rtach nith joy that heavenly shore. 

Anonymous^ 
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TJu Fmural — an Eclogue. 

Stranger. Whom are they uaherinR firom the woridj with 
This paKeantry and long parade of death P [all 

Towfuman. A long parade^ indeed, sir, and yet here 
You see but half; round yond^ bend it readies 
A furlong farther, carriage bdiind caniage. 

5. 'Tis but a mournful sight, Und yet the pomp 
Tempts me to stand a gazer. 

T. Yonder school-boy. 
Who plays the truant, says the proclamatJon 
Of peace was nothing to the show, and even 
The chairing of the membeirs at election 
Would not have been a finer sight than this; 
Only that red and green are prettier colours 
Than all this mourning. — ^There, sir, yon behold 
One of the red-gown'd worthies of the city. 
The envy and the boast of our exchange. 
Ay, what was worth, last week, a good half million, 
Screw'd down in yonder hearse. 

S. Then he was bom 
Under a lucky planet, who to-day 
Puts mourning on for his inheritance. 

T. When first I heard his death, that very wish 
Leapt to my lips; but now the closing scene 
Of tne comedy hath waken'd wiser thoughts: 
And I bless God, that, when I go to the grave. 
There will not be the weight of wealth like his 
To sink me down. 

S. The camel and the tieedle,r^ 

Is that, then, in your mindP 

r. Even 80. The text 
Is gospel wisdom. I would ride the camel, — 
Yea, leap him flyings through the needle s eye. 
As easily as such a pamper'd soul 
Could pass the narrow gate. 

S. Your pardon, sir; 
But sure this lack of Christian charity 
Looks not like Christian truth. 

T. Your pardon, too, nir» 
U» with this text before me, I should feel 
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In the preaching mood! But for these barren fig-trees^ 
With all their flourish and their leafiness, ' 
We have been told tiieir destiny and use> 
When the axe is laid unto the root, and they 
Cumber the earth no longer. 

& Was bis wealth 
Stored fraudfully, the spoil of orphans wrong'd. 
And widows who had none to plead their right? 

- T, All honest, open, honourable gains; 
Fair legal interests, Konds and mortgages. 
Ships to the East and West. 

S. Why judge you then 
So hardly of the dead P 

T. For what he left 
Undone; — for sins, not one of which is mentioned 
In the Ten Commandments. He, I warrant him. 
Believed no other Gods than those of the Creed: 
Bow'd to no idols, — but his money-bags : 
Swore no false oaths, — except at a custom-house : 
Kept the Sabbath idle: built a monument. 
To honour his dead father: did no murder: 
Was too old-fashion'd for adultery: 
Never picked pockets: never bore false witness: 
And never, with that all-commanding wealth. 
Coveted his neighbour s house, nor ox, nor ass. 

S, You knew him, then, it seems ? 

T, As all men know 
The virtues of your hundred-thonsanders; 
They never hide theif li^ts beneath a bushel. 

S. Nay, nay, uncharitable sir! for often 
Doth bounty, like a streamlet, flow unseen, 
Freshening and giving life along its course. 

T, We track the streamlet by the brighter green 
And livelier growth it gives : — but, as for this— 
This was a pool that stagnated and stank ; 
The rains oi heaven engender'd nothing in it 
But slime and foul corruption. 

S. Yet even these 
Are reservoirs, whence public charity 
Still keeps her channels full. 

T, Now, sir, you touch 
VpoB the point This man of hail' a loJiiVk^u 
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Had all these public Tirtnes which you praise.— -- 

But the poor man rung never at his door ; 

And the old beggar^ at the public gate. 

Who, all the summer long, stands, hat in hand. 

He knew how vain it was to lift an eye 

To that hard face. Yet he was always found 

Among your ten and twenty pound subscribers^ 

Your beneflBtctors in the newspapers. 

His alms were money put to mterest 

In the other world, — donations, to keep o|»en 

A running charity-account with heaven: — 

Retaining fees against the last assizes. 

When, for the trusted talents, strict account 

Shall be required from all, and the old Arch-Lawyer 

Plead his own cause as plaintiff. 

S, I must needs 
Believe you, sir: — these are your witnesses. 
These mourners here, who from their carnages 
Gape at the gaping crowd. A good March wind 
Were to be pray'd for now, to lend their eyes 
Some decent rheum. The very hireling mute 
Bears not a face blanker of all emotion 
Than the old servant of the family ! 
How can this man have lived, that thus his death 
Costs not the soiling one white handkerchief! 

T, Who should lament for him, sir, in whose heart 
Love had no place, nor natural charity P 
The parlour spaniel^ when she heard his step. 
Rose slowly from the health, and stole aside 
With creeping pace; she never raised her eyes 
To woo kind words from him, nor laid her head 
Upraised upon his knee, with fondling whine. 
How could it be but thusP Arithmetic 
Was the sole science he was ever taught. 
The multiplication-table was his Greedy 
His Pater-noster, and his Decalogue. 
When yet he was a boy, and should have breathed 
The open air and sunshine of the fields, 
To give his blood its natural spring and play ; 
He, in a close and dusky counting-house. 
Smoke-dried and seard and shrivell'd up his heart. 
So, from the way \n 'which he was trained up. 
His feet departed not', he \o\Y^ wA\ass^^^ 
Poor muck-wottnl t]iMo\i^Vi\^^QM«ws.<akX^'^^«s!^^i^ 
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And nhen the earth shall now be shovell'd on him. 
If that which served him for a soul were still 
Within its husk, 'twould still be — dirt to dirt. 

S. Yet your nest newspapers mil blazon him 
For industry and honourable wealth, 
A bright example. 

T. Even half a miilion 
Gets him no other praise. But come this way 
Some twelve-months hence, and you will find his virtue* * i 
Trimly set forth in lapidary lines; 
Faith, with her torch beside, and little Cupids 
Dropping upon his urn their marble tears. Sojilhey. 



Behkaszar't Feast. 

To the feast! To the feast! 'tis the monarch commands.- 

Secure in her strength, the proud Babylon stands. 

As reckless of all the high vaunts of the foe. 

As of the weak zephyrs around her that blow; 

With her walls and her bulwarks, all power she defies; 

Like the clifls of the mountain, her turrets arise; 

And swift through her ramparts, so deep and so wide, 

Euphrates now rolls his unfordable tide. 

Then on to the feast; — 'tis the monarch commands; 

Secure in her strength, the proud Babylon stands! 

With silver and gold are her treasuries stored. 
And she smiles with disdain at the arrow and sword; 
With the choicest of H'faeat all her granaries teem, 
Her oil and her wine in broad rivulets stream; 
For twenty long winters no famine she dreads. 
For twenty long summers her banquet she spreads-. 
Then on to the feast; — 'tis tlie monarch commands; 
Secure in her strength, the proud Babylon stands! 

A thousand bright cressets the palace illume; 
A thousand rich censers -are wafting perfume; 
The festival halls heap'd with luxury shine. 
High piled are the cates, deep flows the red wine; > 

The fruits of a province the tables unfold. 
The wealth of a kingdom (here blazes in gold: 
And hark ! the loud flourish of trumpet and drum 
B aloud, that the monarch is come, , . 
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Surrounded with til the proud pomp of his court 1 

How kingly hit tread ! how majestic his p<»t ! 

The rose, and the myrtle, and lanreU oombined 

In a fillet of gold, round his temples are twined ; 

In robes starr'd with jewels resplendeutly bright. 

He moves like a god, in a circle of light; 

And now he has taken his seat at the board. 

As God he is honour'd, as God is adored; 

While crowding in thousands, the satraps so gay> 

With their ladies all glittering in costly array. 

Exulting like eaglets approaching the sun. 

By their stations are rank'd, and the feast is begun. 

Now let the loud chorus of music ascend; 
All voices, all hearts, and all instruments blend; 
The flute's mellow tone, with the comet s shrill note. 
The harp and the drum and the trump s brazen throat. 
And Captains and Nobles and Ladies so bright. 
To swell the loud anthem of triumph unite. . 
Come — make deep libations to honour the king. 
Now let our high cheering re-echoing ring. 
Yet louder and louder! the monarch conmisinds; 
Secure in her strength, the proud Babylon stands! 

High praise to our gods of brass, iron, and stone; 
But most to great Bel us, the guard of the throne: 
All gorgeous they stand in our temples displayed. 
With gold and with elephant richly inlaid ; 
Our strength and our glory in city and field. 
In peace our advisers, in battle our shield. 
To them, mighty rulers of earth and of heaven. 
Ail honour, and power, and dominion, be given; 
By them shall proud Babylon, towering sublime. 
Stand fast in her strength till the dotage of time i 

Now giving full wing, in the festival hour. 
To the thoughts of his heart, and the pride of his power, 
The monarch desires the rich vessels of gold. 
The pride of high Salem, before she was sold. 
To be brought to the banquet — And now hands profane. 
And idolatrous lips, their bright purity stain. 
All dim, in the service of idols abhorr d, 
Groivs the chalice that once shone so bright to the Lord. 
But Jo ! in the band oi the mciiw^Oft.\\.^^^\fts^ 
As his eye, rouud the YiaXla,\ii)iiAxv^i»Xfc \s»mj^ 
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And hark! he exclaima — " Thii fair chaiice, so proud. 
Was once that Jehovah's whose throDe is a cloud; 
But, by Babylon torn Irom bis temple and shrine. 
Is consecrate now to her glory and mine! 
Ye satraps." — 

Amazenient! — 'tis dash'd from his hand. 
As if struck by some patent invisible wand. — 
His soul what dire horror has suddenly »Tuag, 
That palsies his nerves, and relates his tongue ? — 
His visage grows pale with the hues of despair. 
And his eye-balls congeal with an ominous glare; 
For see!— on the wall — what strange characters rise! 
Some sentence transcribed from the book of the skies. 
By fingers immortal ! — How suddenly still 



As though they had felt the cold vapour of death. 
All dimm'd is the glory thai beatn'd round the threne, 
And the god Bits the victim of terrors unknown. 
At length, words find utterance— " Oh haste, hither cb 
The Augure, Chaldeans, Aetrologers, alt! — 
Whoever that sentence shall read and expound, 
A chain of bright gold on his neck shall be bound: 
TTie third of my realm to his power I bestow. 
And the purple of kings on his shoulders shall glow.'' 

The Astrologers come— but their science is vain; 
Those characters dark may nO mortal explain. 
Save one who to idols ne'er humbled his heart. 
Some Seer to whom God shall liis spirit impart; — 
And that one exists^-of the captives a. sage, 
Non grey with ihe honours and wisdom of age, 
A Hebrew, a Prophet — to him it is given 
To read and resolve the dark counsels of heaven. 

■' haste! let that sage this strange secret unfold. 
And his be my power with the purple and gold. " 

While the king and his nobles, distracted in thought, 
Tlieir doubw are revolving — the captive is brought; 
But not ia that visage, and uot in that eye, 
A captive's dejection and gloom they descry: 
For he breathes, as he moves, all the ardour of youth. 
The high soul of freedom, the courage of truth. — 
See! — o'er his warm features, and round his fair head, 
A glory divine seems its radiance lo shed; 
N3 
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And that eye's corruscation^ so rapid and bright. 

Shoots deep to the soul, like an arrow of light; 

Not even the monarch its frenzy can brook. 

But he bows to the Prophet, averting his look: 

For the spirit of God on that Prophet is shed. 

The page of the future before him is spread; 

In his high-panting heart what rapt fervour he feels. 

While the truths that inspire him his language reveals! 

" Thy gifts, King! I reck not: — ^now, now is the houri 
When the spoiler shall come — when the sword must devour I 
Oh ! why have cursed idols of wood and of stone 
Gain'd Uiy homage; — the right of J^ovah alone? 
Why yet glows thy heart with idolatrous fire. 
Untaught by the judgments that humbled thy sire. 
When driven to herd with the beasts of the wild. 
Till his pride was subdued, and his spirit grew mild? 
Now call on thy idols, thy arms to pr^are — 
They see not thy peril, they hear not thy prayer. 
Where now is thy Belus, when Babylon calls. 
To scathe the proud foes that beleaguer thy walls? 
Consumed by that breath which all might can eonibund. 
His shrines and hb temples now smoke on the ground: 
While thy haughty blasphemings against the Most High^ 
Invoke an avenger — ana lo ! he is nigh. — 
This night — ^nay, this hour — the last sand in thy glass 
Away with thy life and thy kingdom shall pass. 
In that writing behold the eternal decree. 
The sentence of God on thy empire and thee; 
Thou art weigh'd in the balance of Justice supreme. 
And light art thou found as the dust on the beam: — 
The wind of destruction to empty thy land. 
And the fanners, to fan her with fire, are at hand. 
Afar fi'om thy ramparts, Euphrates aside. 
In the lake of the Queen, is now rolling his tide. 
And through his dried channels the keen Persian lance, ' 
With the red torch of ruin, and Cyrus advance. 
E'en now shouts of triumph are rending the air. 
The revels of joy turn to shrieks of despair. 
Hark ! the din at the gates of the hostile array ! 
The fierce axe of battle is hewing its way; 
Thy captains and nobles are falling in gore; 
And thy reign and th^ \\k, \i^^\e;«ik monarch, are o'er!" 
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Satan to Beelzebub, 

XF tboa beest he — but oh^ how fallen! how changed 

Prom him, who, in the happy realms of light. 

Clothed with transcendent brightness, did outshine 

Myriads though bright! — ^if he, whom mutual league. 

United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 

And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 

Join'd with me once, now misery hath join'd 

In equal ruin: into what pit thou seest. 

From what height fallen; so much the stronger proved 

He with his thunder: and till then, who knew 

The foxce of those dire arms ? Yet not for those, 

Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 

Can else inflict, do I repent, or change — 

Though changed in outward lustre — ^that fix'd mini. 

And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 

That with the Mightiest raised me to contend; 

And to the fierce contention brought along 

Innumerable force of spirits arm'd. 

That durst dislike his reign, and, me preferring,. 

His utmost power with adverse power opposed. 

In dubious battle on the plains of heaven. 

And shook his throne I What though the field be lost ? 

All is not lost! the unconquerable will. 

And study Qf revenge; immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield; 

And what is else not to be overcome? — 

That glory never shall his wrath or might 

Extort from me ! To bow and sue for grace 

With suppliant knee, and deify his power, 

Who from the terror of this arm so late 

Doubted his empire ! that were low indeed ! 

That were an ignominy, and shame beneath 

This downfall I since, by fate, the strength of gods 

And this empyreal substance cannot fail; 

Since^ through experience of this great event. 
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In arms not worse^ in foresight much advanced. 

We may with more successful hope resolve 

To wage, by force or guile, eternal war. 

Irreconcilable to our grand foe, 

Who now triumphs, and, in the excess of joy, 

Sole reigning, holds the tyranny of heaven ! Miltoi 



Satan 8 Reproof of heelxebub. 

Fallen cherub! to be weak is miserable^ 

Doing or suffering; but of this be sure, 

I'o do aught good never will be our task. 

But ever to do ill our sole delight. 

As being the contrary to his high will 

MMiom we resist. If then his providence 

Out of our evil seek to bring forth good. 

Our labour must be to pervert that end. 

And out of good still to find means of evil; 

Which oft-times may succeed, so as periiaps 

Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and diisturb 

His inmost counsels from their destined aim. 

But see! the angry Victor hath recaird 

His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 

Back to the gates of heaven : the sulphurous hail. 

Shot after us in storm, o erblown, hath laid 

The fiery surge, that fh)m the precipice 

Of heaven received us falling; and the thunder, 

Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage. 

Perhaps hath spent his shafts, ana ceases now 

To bellow through the vast and boundless deep. 

Let us not slip the occasion, whether scorn. 

Or satiate fury, yield it from our foe. 

Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild. 

The seat of desolation, void of light. 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 

Casts pale and dreadful P Thither let us tend 

From off the tossing of these fiery waves : 

There rest, if any rest can harbour there; 

And, re-assembling our afiiicted powers. 

Consult how we may henceforth most offend 

Our enemy; our own loss how repair; 

How overcome this dire calamity; 

What reinforcement we may gain from hope ; 

Jf not, what resolution from despair. ,/W 
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Satan Surveying the Horrors of Hell* 

Is this the region, this the soil, the clime," 

Said then the lost archangel, " this the seat 

That we mustchknge for heaven; this moamfal gloom 

For that celestial light? Be it so! since he, 

Who now is Sovereign, can dispose and hid 

What shall be right: farthest Jfrom him is best, 

Whom reason hath equall'd, force hath niade supreme, 

Above his equals. . Farewell, happy fields. 

Where joy for ever dwells! Hail, horrors! hail. 

Infernal world ! and thou, profoundest hell ! 

Receive thy new possessor— one, who brings 

A mind not to be changed by place or time. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heayen of hell, a hell of heaven. 

What matter where, if I be still the same. 

And what I should be — all but less than he 

Whom thunder had made greater? Here at least 

We shall be free; the Almighty hath not built 

Here for his envy, — ^will not drive us hence: 

Here we may reign secure; and, in my choice, 

To reign is worth ambition, though in hell : 

Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven ! 

But wherefore let we tiien our faithful friends. 

The associates and co -partners of our loss. 

Lie thus astonish 'd on the oblivious pool. 

And call them not to share with us their part 

In this unhappy mansion; or oiice more 

With rallied arms, to try what may be yet 

Regain'd in heaven, or what more lost in hell ? " Ibid. 



Satan Arousing his Legions, 

Princes! Potentates! 

Warriors ! the flower of heaven ! once yours, now lost — 

If such astonishment as this can seize 

Eternal spirits — Or have ye chosen this place 

After the toil of battle to repose 

Your wearied virtue, for the ease you find 

To slumber here, as in the vales of heaven? 

Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 

To adore the Conqueror, who now beholds 
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Cherub and seraph rolling in the flood. 

With Bcatter'd arms and ensigns, till anon 

His snifl pursuers from heaven-gates discern 

The advantage, and, descending, tread us down 

Thus drooping; or with linked thunderbolts 

Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf? 

Awake 1 arise! or be for ever fallen ! IhH 



DeicripHon of the Fallen AngeU Wandering through Helly 

Thus, roving on 

In confused march forlorn, the adveatarous bands. 

With shuddering horror pale, and eyes aghast, 

View*d first their lamentable lot, and found 

Ko rest. Through many a dark and dreary vale 

They pass'd, and many a region dolorous; 

0*er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death !^ 

A universe of death; which God by curse 

Created evil; for evil only good; 

Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things; 

Abominable, unutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feign*d, or fear conceived, 

Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire ! Jbii. 



Evening in Paradise^^ 

Now came still evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad; 
Silence accompanied; for beast and bird — 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk — all but the wakeful nightingale; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung: 
Silence was pleased. Now glow*d the firmament 
With living sapphires: Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon» 
Bising in clouded majesty, at length. 
Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerless light. 
And o er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to Eve: — " Fair consort! the hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest. 
Mind us of like repose; since God hath set 
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Labour and rest, as (lay and night, to men 
Successive; and the timely dew of sleep. 
Now falling with soft slumberous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids: other creatures all day long- 
Rove idle, unemploy'd, and less need rest; 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declaims bis dignity, 
And the regard of Heaven on aU his ways; 
While other animals inactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account. 
To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of tight, we must be risen. 
And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green. 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than outs to lop their wbrIoq growt'i : 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums. 
That lie bestrown, unsightly and unsmooth. 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease; 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest." 

To uhom thus Etc, with perfect beauty adorn 'd;— 
" My author and disposer, what thou bidd'st. 
Unargued 1 obey: so God ordains. — 
God is thy law; thou, mine: to know no more. 
Is woman's happiest knowledge, and her praise! 
With thee conversing, I forget all time; 
All seasons, and their change — all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of mom— her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, thiit, and flower. 
Glistering with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
AHer solt showers; and sweet the coming on 
Of (puleful evening mild; then silent night. 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train: — 
But neither breath of mom, when she ascenda 
With charm of earliest birds; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower. 
Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showers; 
Nor grateful evening mild; nor silent night. 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon, , . 

Or glittering star-light, without thee, ia sweet I" ll/itft 
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Saiatii Mdreu to the Sun, 

O THOU, that, with smpasung glory crown'd. 
Look 8t from thy sole dominion like the god- 
Of this new woiidi^at whose sight all t£e stars 
Hide their diminish'd heads !--lo thee I call. 
But witli no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

Sun! to tell thee how I hate thy hesins. 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy sphere; 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me dowii» 
Warring in heaven against heaven*s matchless King! 
Ah ! wherefore ? he deserved no snch return. 

From me, whom he created what 1 was. 

In that bright eminence; and with his good 

Upbraided none; nor was his service hard. 

What could be less than to afford him praise. 

The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks. 

How due ! yet all his good proved ill in me. 

And wrought but malice; lifted up so high, 

I disdain'd subjection, and thought one step higher 

Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 

The debt immense of endless gratitude — 

So burdensome still paying, still to owe ! 

Forgetful what from him I still received; 

And understood not that a gratefril mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 

Indebted and discharged; what burden tlienP 

Oh, had his powerfril destiny ordain'd 

Me some inferior angel, I had stood 

Then happy; no unbounded hope had raised 

Ambition! Yet why notP some other Power 

As great, might have aspired; and me, though mean. 
Drawn to his part: but other Powers as great 
Fell not, but stand unshaken; from within 

Or from without, to all temptations arm'd. 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand P 

Thou hadst: whom hast thou, then, or what to accuse. 

But Heaven s fr^e love dealt equally to all ? 

Be, then, his love accursed I since, love or hate. 

To me alike, it deals eternal wo ! 

Nay, cursed be thou ! since, against his thy will 

Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 
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Tnfinite wrath, and infinite ckgpairP 

Which way I fly is hell ! myself am hell ! 

And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep. 

Still threatening to deyonr me, opens wide. 

To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven! 

Oh, then, at last relent! is there no place 

Left for repentance P none for pardon left P 

None left hut by snbmissdon: and that word 

Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 

Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduced 

With other promises and other Taunts 

Than to submit, boasting I could subdue — 

The Omnipotent! Ah me! they little know 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain; 

Under what torments inwardly I groan. 

While they adore me on the throne of hell. 

With diadem and sceptre high advanced. 

The lower still I fall ; only supreme 

In misery. — Such joy ambition finds ! 

But say I could repent, and could obtain. 

By act of grace, my former state — how <KK)n 

Would height recall high thoughts; how soon unsay 

What feign'd submission swore T Ease would recant 

Vows made in pain, as violent and void; 

For never can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep— 

Which would but lead me to a worse relapse 

And heavier fall ; so should I imrchase dear 

Short intermission bought with double smart! 

This knows my punisher; therefore as far 

From granting, ne — as I, from begging, peace! 

All hope excluded thus, behold, instead 

Of us outcast! exiled! his new delight. 

Mankind created, and for him this world. 

So, farewell hope! and with hope, farewell fear! 

Farewell remorse ! all good to me is lost. 

Evil, be thou my good! by thee, at least 

Divided empire with heaven's King I hold ; 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign ; 

As man ere long, and this new world, shall know! Ibid, 



Adams Account of Himself tmth regard to his Creation. , 

For man to tell how human life began. 
Is hard; for who himself beginning knewP 
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Desire with thee ftill longer to convene 
Induced me. As new-waked from soundest' sleeps 
-Boft on the flowery herb I found me laid. 
In balmy sweat; which with his beams the son 
Soon dried, and on the reeking moisture fed. 
Straight towards heaven mv wondering eyes I 
And gaied awhile the ample sky; till, raised. 
By auick instinctive motion, up I sprung. 
As tnitherward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet About me round 1 saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunniy plains. 
And liquid lapse of murmuiii^ streams; by these. 
Creatures that lived and movc^d, and walk'd.or flew; 
Birds on the branches warbling; all things. s milti ; 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o'^rflow'd ! 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 
Survey 'd; and sometimes went, and sometimes ran 
With supple joints, as lively vigour led: 
But who I was, or where, or from what cause. 
Knew not To speak I tried, and forthwith spake; 
My tongue obey a, and readily could name 
Whatever I saw. " Thou sun," said I, " fair light! 
And thou, enlighten'd earth! so fresh and gay; 
Ye hills and dales; ye rivers, woods, and plains; 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures! tell. 
Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus ? — ^how here ? " Ibid, 



Contest between Satan and GabrieL 

" Why hast thou; Satan, broke the bounds, prescribed 
To thy transgressions,. and disturb'd the charge 
Of others, who approve not to transgress 
By thy example, but have power and right 
To question thy bold entrance on this place — 
Employed, it seems, to violate sleep, and those 
Whose dwelling God hath planted herein bliss?" 
To whom thus Satan, with contemptuous brow: 
*' Gabriel, thou hadst in heaven the esteem of vrise> 
And such I held thee: but this question ask'd 
Puts me in doubt. Lives there who loves his pain ? 
Who would not, finding way, break loose from hell. 
Though thither doom'd ? Thou wouldst thyself, no doubt. 
And boldly venture to whatever place 
Farthest from pain,, where thou mightst hope to change 
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Torment with ease, wad soonsBt Tecompense 
Dole with delight; nhich in this place I sought: 
To thee no reason, who know'et only good. 
But evil hast not tried: and wilt object 
His irill nho bound usf Let him surer bar 
His iron gates, if he intends our stay 
In that dark durance. Thus much what was ask'd. 
The rest is true; they found me Rhere they say; 
But that implies not violence or harm." 

Thus he in scorn. The warlike an^l raoved, 
Dis<la.infully balf-stailing, thus replied: 
" Oh ! loss of one lE heaven to judge of wise. 
Since Satan fell, whom folly overthrew ! 
And now returns him from his prison 'scaped. 
Gravely in doubt whether to hold ihem wise 
Or not, who ask what boldness brought him hilJier, 
Unlicensed from his bounds ia bell prescribed: 
So wise he judges it to fly from pain, 

I However, and to scape his punishment. 

So judge thou still, presumptuous! till the wrath, 

I TVhich thou incurr'st by flying, meet thy flight 
Sevenfold, and scourge that niEdom back to hell, 
Which taught thee yet no better — that no pain 
Can ei^uol anger in^nite provoked! 
But wherefore thou alone? wherefore with thee 
Came not all hell broke looser* Is pain to them 
Less pain, less to be Red? or thou tlian they 
Less hardy to endure? Courageous chief! 
The first in flight trom pain! hadst thou alleged 
To thy deserted host this cause of flight. 
Thou surely hadst not come sole fugiltre." 

To which the fiend thus answer'd, frowning stern: 
" Not that I less endure, or shrink from pwn. 
Insulting angel r well thou know'st I stood 
Thy fiercest, when in battle to thy aid 
The blasting vollied thunder made all speed. 
And secomled thy else not-dreaded spear. 
But stiil thy words at random, as before. 
Argue thy inexperience what behoves. 
From hard essays and ill successes past, 
A faithful leader; not to hazard all 
Through ways of danger by himself untrieil : 
I, therefore — ^I alone! — first undertook 
To wing liie desolate abyss, and spy 
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This new-created world, i( hereof in hell 
Fame is not silent, here in hope to find 
Better abode, and my afflictea Powers 
To settle here on earth, or in mid air — 
Though for |)osses8ion put to try once more 
\^'hat thou and thy gay legions dare against: 
Whose easier business were to serve th^ Lord 
Hi(;h up in heaven, with songs to hynm his throne. 
And practised distances to cringe — ^not fight!" 

To whom the warrior-angel soon replied: 
" To say, and straight unsay — ^pretending first 
Wise to Ay pain, professing next the spy — 
Argues no leader, but a liar traced, 
Satan ! And couldst thou faithful add ! O name 1 
O sacred name of £uthfulness profaned ! 
Faithful to whom P to thy rebeUious crew P 
Army of fiends! fit body to fit head! 
Was this your discipline and fiiith engaged. 
Your military obedience, to dissolve 
Allegiance to the acknowledged Power sopreme? 
And thou, sly hypocrite! who now wouldst seem 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
Once fawn'd, and cringed, and servilely adoreMl 
Heaven's awful Monarch? — ^wherefore, but in hope 
To dispossess Him, and thyself to reign P 
But mark what I arread thee now — ^Avaont I 
Fly thither whence thou fiedd'st. If from this hour 
Within these hallow'd limits thou appear. 
Back to the infernal pit I drag thee chain'd. 
And seal thee so, as nencefortib not to scorn 
The facile gates of hell, too slightly barr'd." 

So threaten'd he; but Satan to no threats 
Gave heed ; but, waxing more in rage, replied : 

" Then when I am thy captive, talk of chains. 
Proud limitary cherub ! but, ere then. 
Far heavier load thyself expect to feel 
From my prevailing arm, though heaven's King 
Ride on thy wings, and diou, with thy compeers— > 
Used to the yoke ! — draw st his triumphant wheels 
In progress through the road of heaven star-paved." 

While thus he spake, the angelic squadron bright 
Tum'd fiery red, sharpening in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported ppears, as thick as when a field 
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Of Ceres, ripe for harvest, waving heads 

Her beardea grove of ears, which way the wind 

Sways them; tlie careliil ploughman doubling sIuiiiIe, 

Lest on the thrashing- Boor his hopeful theftves 

Prove cliaff. On the other side, Satan, alarni'd, 

Collecting all his might, dilated stood. 

Like Teneriffor Atlas, unremoved: 

His stature reach d the sky, and on hi» crest 

Sat horror plumed- nor wanted in his grasp 

What aeemd both speitr and shield, how dreadful deeds 

Mi^ht have ensued: Not only Paradise, 

In this commotion, bat the starry eope 

ODieaven perhaps, or all the elements 

At least, had goue to wreck, disturb'd and torn 

With violence of this conflict, had not soon 

The Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray. 

Hung forth in lieaTen his golden scales, yet seen 

Betwixt Aatrea and the Scorpion si^, 

Wherein all things created first he weigh'd — 

The jiendulous round earth with balanced air 



In counterpoise; now ponders all e 
Battles, and realms — In these he pu 
The seqael each of parting and of fight : 



The latter quick up flew, and kick'd the beam; 
Which Gabriel spying, thus bespake the fiend: , 

" Satan, I know thy strength, and thou kno«*at nu 
Neither our own, but given; what Wly then 
To boast what arins can do? aince thine, no more 
Than Heaven permits, nor mine, though doubled not 
To trample thee as mire : for proof look up, 
And read tby lot in von celestiaJ sign; 
Where thou art weigh'd, and shown ho* light, how « 
If thou rcMst." The fiend look'd up, and knew 
His mounted scale alofl: nor more; but fle<l 
Mamiuring; and witli him fled the shades of night. 



TTie Good PreachfT and the Clerical Coxcomb. 

WotiLD I describe a preacher, such as Paul. 
Were he on oMrtb, would hear, approve, itnd o«n, 
Paul should himself direct me; I wonid trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 
1 would express him simple, grave, sincere; 
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In doctrine^ uucorrupt; in language^ plain; 
And plain in manner. • Decent, solenm^ cluust^ 
And natural in gesture. Much impress'd 
Himself^ as conscious of his awful charge^ 
And anxioiis, mainly> that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too. Affectionate in look. 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 
Behold tlie picture ! — Is it like ? — ^like whom ? 
The things that mount the rostrum with a skip. 
And then — skip down again? pronounce a text. 
Cry, hem ! and, reading what they never wrote 
Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work. 
And, with a well-bred whisper, close the scene ? 

In man or woman — but lar most in man^ 
And most of all in man that ministers. 
And serves tlie altar — in my soul I loathe 
All affectation: 'tis my periect scorn; 
Object of my implacable disgust 
What! will a man play tricks — will he indulge 
A silly, fond conceit of his fair form 
And just proportion, fashionable mien 
And pretty face, in presence of his God ? 
Or will he seek to dazzle me with tropes, 
As with the diamond on his lily hand; 
And play his brilliant parts before my eyes, 
Wfien I am hungry for the bread of life? 
He mocks his Maker; prostitutes and shames 
His noble office; and, instead of truth. 
Displaying his own beauty, starves his flock. 
Therefore, avaunt! all attitude and stare. 
And start theatric, practised at the glass ! 
I seek divine simplicity in him 
Who handles things divine; and all beside. 
Though leam'd with labour, and though much admired 
By curious eyes, and judgments ill-form'd. 
To me is odious. Cowper, 

On the Being of a God, 

Retire;— the world shut out; — ^thy thoughts call home! 

Imaginations airy wing repress; 

Lock up thy senses; — let no. passion stir;— - 

Wake all to Reason; — ^let her reign. alone:--* 
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Then, in thy bouI's deep silence, and the depth 
Of Nature's silence, midnight, thus inquire. 
As I have done; and shall inquire no more. 
In Nature's channel, thus the questions run. 

What am I ? and from whence ? I nothing know. 
But that 1 am; and, since 1 am, conclude 
Something eternal. Had there e'er been nought. 
Nought still had been: etern&l there must be. 
But nhat eternal ? — Why not human race; 
And Adam's ancestors without an end? — ..^ 

That's hard to be conceived; since every link '* 

Of that long-chain'd succession is so frail : 
Can every part depend, and not the whole? 
Yet, grant it true, new difficulties rise: 
I'm still quite out at sea, nor see the shore. 
Whence earth, and these bright orbs.'' — eternal too? — 
Grant matter was eternal; still these orbs 
Would want some other father. Much 'design 
la seen in all their motions, all their makes. ,' 

Design implies intelligence and art: , 

Tliat can't be from themselves— <ir man; that art 
Man scarce can comprehend, could man bestow? 
And nothing greater, yet allow'd, than man. — 
Who, motion, foreign to the smallest grain, 
Shot through vast masses of enormous weight? 
Who bade brute matter's restive lump assume 
Such various forms, and gave it wings to Ay? , 

Has matter innate motion? then, each atom. 
Asserting its indisputable right 
To dance, would torm a universe of dust. 
Has matter none? then, whence tliese glorious forms. 
And boundless flights, from shapeless, and reposed? 
Has matter more than motion? Has it thought, 
Judgment, and genius? Is it deeply leam'd 
In mathematics? Has it framed such laws. 
Which, but to guess, a Newton made immortal? — 

ll If so, how each sage atom laughs at me, 

I Who think a clod inferior to a man! 

g If art, to fonn; and counsel, to conduct — 

I And that with greater far than human skill, 

r Resides not in each block; — a Godhead reigns. — 

f And, if a God there is, that God how great! 

i y'oang. 

L ~ 



On the dark clouds^ when by her powertfbl speli 
The attractive moon has calFd anmnd her tnrone 
The congregated floods. Then roars the mi^t 
Of ocean^ sheeted all in raging foam; 
The la}>ounng vessels fly ; the thundering aurge 
Rolls o'er the piers; and mariners thank Heaven, 
That they cure not at sea. 

^ Yet Memory weeps 
That night s sad horrors^ ivhen a luckless bark 
Was hurl'd upon these sands. Elate with hope. 
Some hundred warriors, who in many a field 
Had gathered laurels, in this bark resoag^t 
Their native Erin. Nearer as they drew. 
Each spell of country, with magnetic power. 
Wrought in their souls, and all the joys of home 
Rush'tl on their fancy. Some, in thought, embraced 
Their happy parents, and the lover clasp*d 
His fair one to his breast. Another mom. 
And all these joys are real ! Onward speed. 
Thou fleet-wing'd bark! More fleet than sea-bird ski; 
The floods, she sped. Soon Erin s shores arose : — 
Howth glimmer'd in the west, and Wicklow's hills 
Were blue in the horizon. Then they hail'd 

I Their own green island, and they chanted loud 

( Their patriot gratulations, till the sun 

Gave them his last farewell. He sank in clouds 
Of red portentous glare; when dreary night 
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While in the yeauty foam, haJf-buried, toil'd 

The reeling ship. At length, that dreadful sound 

Which mariners most dread — the fierce, wild din 

Of breakers, — raging on the leeward shore, 

Appaird the brayest On the sands she struck^ 

Shivering, as in the cold and deadly grasp 

Of dissolution. Agonizing screams 

Were heard within, which told that hope was fled. % 

Then might some counsel sage, p^chance, have wrought 

A great deliverance. But what shipwreck'd crew 

E'er list to counsel ? Where 'tis needed most, 

'Tis most despised. In such a fearful hour, 

£ach better feeling dies, and cfuel self 

Sears all of human in the heart of man. 

None counseird 8afety--^but a fell design 

Rose in the captain s breast, above the throng 

To close the hatches, while hims^ and crew 

Flee to the boat, and hope or chance to 'scape, 

Leave to the captives none. The recreant slaves 

Their ship deserting, in the faithfhl skiff. 

For once too faithful, sweep the foaming gulf. 

And reach the strand. But ah! the gsdlant throng, 

Lock'd in the dungecm-hold, around titem hear 

The roaring cataracts; — ^their shrieks and groans, 

With threats and prayers, and mingled curses, speak 

Their soul's last agonies. What boots their prayers, 

Their groans, or rage to madness by their MTongs 

Exasperated high? Will storms grow calm. 

Or warring surges hear the suppliant's voice. 

When man has steel *d his heart? Oh! now to die 

Amid the strife of arms were ecstacy ! 

Ay — e'en to perish in the conflict rude 

With seas and storms, beneath the cope of heaven. 

Where their last breath might mingle with the winds ! 

But thus to die inglorious ! thus immured, 

As in some den of hell! They chafe in viun: — 

80 chafes the lion in the hunter's trap; 

So in his coffin turns, with dire dismay. 

The wretch unwittingly entomb 'd alive. 

Now torn and wreck'd — deep-cradled in the sands. 

The vessel lies. Throngh all her yawning sides 

She drinks the flood. Iioud o'er her roars the surge; 

But all within — is still. 

Drummond, 
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Addreu to the Sun, 

Thou peerless Sun ! 

Oh ! let nie hail thee, as in fforgeous robes 

Blooming thoQ leavest the ckambers of iiie East, 

Crown*d with a gemm'd tiara, thick emboss'd 

With studs of living light The stars grow dim 

And vanish in thy brightness: but on earth 

Ten thousand glories, sparkling into life. 

Their absence well repay. The mists, dispersed. 

Flit o'er the mountain-tops. Cliffi;, glens» s^ Jl^^ods, i 

And lakes, and oceans, now are bnmish'd o'er j 

With scintillating gold. Where'er the eye « ' 

Erratic turns, it ffreets thee: for thy form. 

Nature, delighted, multiplies, and makes 

Each sand, each dew-drop, the small floret's crowB, 

The tiny orbit of the insect's eye. 

And the rayed texture of the sparry rock^ 

A mirror for thy glory. Life an'akes 

From dewy slumber. — Hark! the jocund Jark r 

Awakes her carols; now their morning hymn / 

The birds are chanting, and the voice of joy » 

Has fiird the ethereal vault. Reflection &ir 

Of thy Creator! strange had heathen worlds > 

Not paid thee rites divine ! Shouldst thou refuse . 

Thy wonted smile, or stay thy chariot-wheels. 

Soon Nature's mighty pulse would cease to beat; 

And, all her powers collapsing, might she dread . 

Sad dissolution. But the Eternal's hreatili , . 

Has kindled thee with fires that never know. 

Extinction nor exhaustion. His command 

Proud to fulfil, thou measnrest days and weeks, \ 

Months, years, and cycles, to the sons of men. 

And seest their generations rise and blooin» 

Wax old and die; — thyself unchanged by Time. 

Ne'er has his hand thy golden tresses shom. 

Nor on thy dazzling forehead has Jie left 

Trace of his wrinkling breath, nor aught thy speed 

And juvenile strength abated. Matchless orb.! > 

Roll ever glorious, ever round thee pour ^ . 

The streams of life and joy, thy Maker's prai^ . 

Exalting high, his noblest image thpa! > IbU. 
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Chor. 
Clyl. 
Chor. 
Ctyl. 



Clt/t. 
Chor. 
Ctyt. 
Chor. 

' Clyt. 



Clytemnestra, and Chorus, 
With rcTerence, Clytemnestra, I approach 
Thy greatness — honour-— due to her that fills 
The royal seat, yet vacant of its lord! 
If aught of glad import bath reach 'd thine far, 
Or to fair hope the victim bleeds, I wish- 
But with suhmissioD to thy will — to leeru. 
The jo J -imparting mom springs, as they say. 
From night, her mother. Thou shnlt hear a joy 
Beyond thy hopes to hear! The town of Priam 
Is fallen beneath the cooquerine arms of Greece. 
What saidst thou ? Passing credence fled thy word I 
In Troy, Greece triumphs! — Speak I clearly now.' 
Joy steals npon me, and calls forth a tear! 
Thy glistening eye bespeaks an honest heart. 
Does aught of certain proof confirm these tidings p 
It does. Why not? unless the gods deceive us. 
Perchance the visions of persuasive dreams? 
Sport of the slumbering soul t — they move not me ! 
Hath, then, some winged rumour spread these tran- 

As a raw girl's, thou hold'st my judgment cheap 1 
How long hath ruin crush'd the haughty city? 
This night that gave this infant morning birlh. 
What speed could be the herald of this news? 
The fire that from the height of Ida sent 
lis streaming light, as, from the announcing flame. 
Torch blazed to torch! First, Ida to the sleep 
Of Lemnos! — Athoa' sacred height received 
The mighty splendour! From the surging back 
Of the Hellespont the vigorous blaze held on 
Its smiling way; and, like the orient sun^ 
Illumes with golden -gleaming rays the head 
Of rocky Macetas! — Nor lingers there 
Nor winks unheedful, but its waminK flames 
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Darts to the streams of Euripus, and gives 
Its glittering signal to the guards that hold 
Their high watch on Mesapius I — These enkmdle 
The joy-annouDcing fires, that spread the blaze 
To where Erica, hoar, its shaggy brow 
Waves rudely ! Unimpair*d, the active flame 
Bounds on the level of Asopus, like 
The jocund moon; and on Citheron's steep 
Wakes a successive flame ! The distant watch 
Agnize its shine, and raise a brighter fire; 
That o er the lake Gorgopis, ttreanui^^ holds 
Its rapid course, and on the mcrantaiiious height 
Of iEgeplanctus huge swift-shooting, spreads 
The lengthen'd litie of light! Thence aftwacd wares 
Its fiery tresses, eager to ascend 
The crags of Prone, frowning in IheAt pride 
O'er the Saronic gulf! It k»aps !«^lt mounts 
The summit of Arachne^ whose high head 
. Looks down on Argos!— To this royal seat' 
Thence darts the light, that front the IdcBaii fire 
Derives its birth ! — Rightly in order thiis 
Each to the next consigns the to^rcb, and fills 
The bright succession, while the Ar&i ift speed 
Vies with the last — the promised signal this, 
Given by my lord to announce the finll of Troy. 

Potter's JEsek^vt 



CEdipuSy Tiredas, Chorus. 

(Edip.O SAO£ Tiresias, whose enlighisdit'd miiidi 

Notes all things — whether such as may be taugbt 

To mortals, or require the sacred seal 

Of silence, things of heaven> or things of earth-^ 

Though quench'd thy visual beam, yet not nnkjuowo 

To thee uie balefid pestilence that wastes 

The city; fi*om whose rage our sole relief. 

Our sole defence, illustrious Seeit,. ia found 

in thee: for Phoebus, though perehance thine ear 

His mandate hath not reach'd, thus gave iiesponse 

To our inquiries, that this pest shall liokce 

Alone its ravage ceas^; if, clearly kiMyim 

Xhe murderers of Laiu8,.we avenge 

On them h^ eiule, or by death, W Uood> 
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Hefiis^ itDt, then — from what of augury 

From liirds on wing thou draw'gt, or from aught else 

Of ihy prophetic art — to save thyself, 

To save the city; save me too, aD<i put 

Al! the pollution of the dead away! 
Tii: Alas! alas! how dreadful to be wise. 

From wiadom when no profit is derived ! 

Mine is this knowledge, fatal to thy peace. 

I should not then have come. 
tErfi>.What may this mean? 

And why this gloomy sadness on thy brow? 
Tir. Dismiss me to my house; thy ills more light 

Wilt thou suslain, I mine, tbla prace obtain'd. 
(£</i^. Nor just, nor friendly, to thy country thou. 

Thus to deprive her of thy sage advice. 
7'ir, Nothing of good to thee thy speech, I see. 

Portends: of ill productive he not niine. 
(Edip-Voy by the gods, whate'er thy wisdom knous 

Suppress it not, we suppliant all implore. 
27r, For you are all unwise. Ne'er shall my voice 

For this find utterance, nor disclose thy ills. 
(Edip.to know, and uot to speak! Implies not tli:= 

Treachery to us, and ruin to the realm? 
T'V. My peace 1 «ill not hurt, nor thine. In vain 

Whywiltthouurge? From me ihouahalt not know 
(Edip.Tboa vilest of the vile — for thou wouldst raise 

The insensate rock to rage — wilt thou DOt B[>eak, 

But show thyself unfeeling and unmoved? 
Tir. My passiou thou hast blamed; but dost not see 

That which with thee resides, while me thou lilamesL ] 
CEdip.'Viho would not be enraged to hear thy words, , 

Which cast dishonour on this injured state? 
Tir. These things will come, though sileut be my voice. 
CEdip.Tben wb&t iHII come, to me thou abouldst disclose. 
TYr. Further I will not s|>eak; so let thy rag«. 

If such thy will, iu all ita fierceness rise. 
(Edip.Then I will speak, as anger prompts my tongue, . 

Without reserve, whote'er my thoughts suggest. 

KnofT, then, 1 deem thee 'complice in this act; 

I deem the deed was thine, save that thy hand 

Struck not the blow: hadst thou enjoy 'd thy sight, 

I should pronounce the act were tJiine aloue. 
7'ir. Indeed ! Nay, then, I wai-n thee to abide 

By thine own solemn charge; and from this day 
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Of other Uli thou seett not, which will rank 
In the same line thee and thy sons alike. 
Go to; with foul reviling^a Creon taunts 
And my tnie voice, yet tfaing mora vile than thoa 
Is not -mong wortals that slwU e'er ht cruah'd. 

(i:dip. From him these piercing insollbi mxknt I bear? 
Perdition on theel hence, away, begone 1 

Tir. I had not come, hadst thou not sent for me 

(£dip, I knew thee not in speech so void of sense. 
Or here thy presence I had scarce nsQuired* 

Tir. Such thou mayst deem my iptrii» voia of sense: 
Bnt they who gave thee birtb eaUsem'd me wise. 

(Edip. Who are they P Stay I Of those that braatfoe tp whom 
Owe I my birth P 

Tir. Thy birth this day will sliow. 

This day will show the horrors of tjby fate, 

{Edip.Mow dark, how full of mystery all Iby wcrds! 

7Vr. Such to unfold well suits thy pierani^ mindi 

tEdip.My glory thou wouldst turn to my reproach. 

Tir. That glory bath brought ruin on thy head. 

(Edip. If I have saved this realm, I reek not that 

Tir. Well then, I now depart Boy, iaad me hence. 

(Edip. Ay, let him lead thee; for thy pneeenoe throws 
Confusion on the afikirs that now egsigage 
Our care: begone, aad trouble us no more. 

Tir. I go: but first will speak for what I came. 

Nor dread thy frown; thy vengeance bath no power 
To touch my life. I tell thee that tho man 
Whom thou hast sought, 'gainst whom thy solemn 

charge. 
Thy threats have been prodUum'd, that man is here; 
Of foreign birth now deem'd, his residence 
Here fixing; but full soon be sbsU be found 
A Theban bom, .nor in his fortune- long 
Rejoice; his visual ray in dairfuiess <|uench'(l> 
His high state sunk to beggary, a staff 
Shall to a foreigu land his steps dimct. 
A brother and a father to bis sons 
Shall he appear; to her that gave him birth, 
A son and husband; to his father found 
A rival and a murderer.. Go thou in; 
Muse on these ^ings; say, if thou find them fal^e, 
No portion of a prophet s skill is mine. 

FotUr'$ Sophocki- 
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This sorcerer, this artificer of wilei, 
Wbose strains delude the [>eople, sharp of eight 
To lucre only, to his science blind. 
Where hast thou e'er display'd a prophet's skill? 
Why, when the ravening hound of hell her cluirm 
Mysterious chanted, for thy country wise' 
Didst thou not solve it? Of no vulgar mind 
Was this the task; the prophet this required. 
No knowledge then from birds didst thou receive) 
None from the gods to nnfold it; but I came, 
This nothing- knowing (Edipus, and qucll'd 
The monster, piercing through her dark device 
By reason's force, not taug'ht by flight of birds. 
Yet dost thou now assay to drive me out. 
Weening to have thy stand by Creon's throne. 
But thou, and he who form'd this base design 
With thee, shall feel my power: but that thine age 
claims, uiou shouldst e' 



And feel the madness of thine enterprise, [taught, 
Chor. If we conjecture right, his words burst forth 
Bt passion dictated; and thine, king. 
No less: these things behove not; best advise 
' How to explore the answer of the god. 

Tir. Thou art a king; yet I have etjuaj right 

To answer ihee; this power is mine; to thee 

I am no vossaJ; Plunhus is my lord: 

Nor wiil 1 be enroU'd 'mongst those who wait 

On Creon for support. I tell thee then. 

Me since irith taunts thou hast reviled as blind. 

Then hast indeed thine eyes, yet canst not see 

What ills enclose thee round, nor where thou hast 

Thy habitation, nor with whom thou livcst. 

Know'st thou who gave thee birlh ? Thou art a foe— 

And know'st it not — to those allied to thee 

Most closely, whom the realms beneath contain. 

And who behold the li^t of heaven. The curse 

Of father and of mother on each side 

With dreadful steps pursues thee, and ere long 

Willchitse thee from this land, now hless'd with sight. 

Then blind. Uow will Citheron, how each strand 

Ere long re-echo to thy inournful cries. 

When ttiou shalt know that, driven by swelling gales 

The port of marriage thou hast gain'd, thy bark 

Where anchor cannot hold ! The numerous iriiin 
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Of other UU thou seett not, which will rank 
In the same line thee and thy mhui aiilw. 
Go to; with foul feviliog^B Creon tAiu»|» 
And my tnie voice, yet tfaing mora vile iimn thoa 
Is not -mong wortalt that ehall e'er bo crndb'd. 

(i:Jip. From him theae piercing inaullbi mvmt I botr? 
Perdition on thee! hence, away, begone 1 

Tir. I had not come, hadst thou not eent Sar no 

{£dip, I knew thee not in speech so void of aense. 
Or here thy presence I had scarce nsouired. 

Tir. Such thou mayst deem my spirit, voia ^eanse: 
Bnt they who gave thee birtb eateom'd me wise. 

(Edip. Who are they P Stay 1 Of those that hmilhe IP whom 
Owe I my birth P 

Tir. Thy birth this day will «how. 

This day will show the honors of thy fate. 

(EdipMow dark, how full of mystery all tiOy wfrds! 

7¥r. Such to unfold well suits thy pieranir mind$ 

CEdipMy glory thou wouidst turn t» my reproach. 

Tir. l*hat glory bath brought ruin on thy bead. 

(Edip. If I have saved this realm, I reek not that. 

Tir. Well then, I now depart Boy, lead me b^ce. 

(Edip. Ay, let him lead thee; for thy preeenoe tbrows 
Confusion on the affairs that now engage 
Our care: begone, and trouble us no inore. 

Tir. I go: but first will speak for wiuit I ceme. 

Nor dread thy frown; thy vengeance bath no power 
To touch my life. I tell thee that the man 
Whom tbou haet sought, 'gainst whom thy soIemD 

charge. 
Thy threats have been prodUum'd, that man is here; 
Of foreign birth now deem'd, his residence 
Here fixing; but full soon he shall be found 
A Theban bom, .nor in his fortune^ lopg 
Rejoice; his visual ray in darkness quencb'd, 
His high stats sunk to beggary, a stoff 
Shall to a foreigu land his steps diraet 
A brottier and a father to bis sons 
Shall he appear; to her that gave him birth, 
A son and husband; to bis father found 
A rival and a murderer.. Go thou in; 
Muse on these ^ings; say, if thou find them fahe 
No portion of a prophet s skill is mine* 

PotUr$ Sophocki 



Clytemnestra, Jphigf^nia, «nd Aijam&mniin. 

Clyt. Now hear me; for my Ihoufjlita ni[l 1 unliild 
In no obscure and colour'd mode of speeoh. 
First then — for first «ilb this will I upbrsiid tlioe^ 
Me didst thou wed against my will, and aeuv 
By ibrce; my fonner huBband, Tantalus, 
By thee (fbs slain; by thee tny infant sou. 
Torn from my breast hy violence, was whirl'd 
And dash'd agnioHt the grouDd: Ibe sous of Jove, 
My brothers, glittering' on their Btt«dE in arms. 
Advanced against thee; but old Tyadarug, 
My fiLtfaer, laved thee, at bis knees become 
A suppliant; and hel)<^e didst thou obtain 
My bed: to thee and to thy house my thoughts 
Thus reconciled, thou shalt thyself attest 
How iireproachahle a wife I wag, 
I Mow chaste, with what attention I increased 

The splendour of thy bouBe, that entering thftic 
Thou hadst delight, and going out, with tliee 
Went happiiiesB along. A wife like this 
Is a rare prize; the worthless are not rare. 
Three daughters ha*e I borne thee, and this son; 
Oi' one of these will thou — oh piercing grief! — 
Deprive me? Should one ask ihee, for what cause 
Thy daughter wouldst thou kill, what wouldst thou 

Speak; or must I speak lor theep E'en for tliie. 
That Menelaus may regain Helena. 
Well would it be, if, for his woutoQ wife 
Our children made the price, what most we hnte 
With what is dearest to us we redeem. 
But if thou lead the forces, leaving ue 
At ArgoB, should thy absence then be long. 
Think what roy heart must feel, when in the house 
1 see the seats all vacant of my child, 
And her aparlaieBt vacant; I shall sit 
Alone, ia tears, thus ever wuling her: 
" Thy father, O my child ! hath slain thee; be 
Thai gave thee birth, halh kill'd thee; not another; 
Nor by another hand: this ia the prize. 
He \eh bis house." But do not, by the gods! — 
Do not compel rae to be aught but good 
To thee, nor be thou aught but good to me.' 
O 2 
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Since there will want a slight pretence alone 
For ine> and* for my daughters left at hone. 
To welceme, as becomes us, 4hy return. 
Well; thou wilt sacrifice thy clukl: wlubt vows 
Wilt thou then form ? what blesring' wilt tboa ask 
To wait thee, thou, who dost thy daugliliar slayP— 
Thou, who with shame to thw lulucky 'war 
Art marching? Is it just that I should -pimy « 
For aught of good to theeP Shoukl il not deeftn 
The gods unwise, if they their fiivown shoiKt' 
On those who stain their willing* handfr^wilh hioodP 
Wilt thou, to Argos when retnrtt'd, c sn b r a oe 
Thy children? But thou hast no rigiitri>tliy face 
Which of thy children will behold, if one - 
With cool deliberate purpose thou abaltJuUF 
Now to this point I come: if thee Alone- i 
To bear the sceptre, thee to lead the tioofw . 
The occasion call'd, shouldst thou nottfanui have urged 
Thy just appeal to Ghreece: — •" is it .your ^11, 
Ye Grecians, to the Phrygian shores to nailP 
Cast then the lot whose daughter 'must; falei slefin." 
This had at least been equal; nor faadat^hou 
Been singled out from all to give thy^ohUd - 
A victim for the Greeks. Or Menelans» 
Whose cause this is, should for the molher slay 
Hermione : but I, who to thy bed 
Am faithful, of my child shall be depriv^ed; 
And she that hath misdone, at' her KtunL > 
To Sparta her young daughter shall -hear iMck, 
And thus be happy. Aught if I liave said ■ ! 
Amiss, reply to tnat; but if my words. 
Speak nought but sober reason, do not slay 
Thy child and mine; and thus thou, wilt be wise. 
Iph Had I, my father, the penuasive voice 

Of Oipheus> and his skill to charm the rooks 
To follow me, and soothewhomeer I.fdease * 
With winning words, I would make truil of it: 
But I have nothing to present thee now- . 
Save tears, my only eloquence; • and ;fhQio r • / 
I can present thee. On thy knees I'lian§^ . 
A suppliant wreath, this body, which she dbore 
To thee. Ah ! kill' me not in youth s .firesh pnme. 
Sweet is the light of heaven: 'compel' mo not- 
What is beneath to view^ < I was tho first 
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To call thee &ther, rae ibou first didst call >>' 
Thy child: I itas the first that on Ihy kneea..'i." 
Fondly caress'd thee, and from thee received, T 
The fond caress : this was thy speech tO' me; " ' 
" Shall I, my child, e'er see thee in some house 
Of splendour, happy in thy husband, live. 
And flourish, as hecomes my dignity ?" 
My speech to thee was — leaning 'gainst thy cheek. 
Which with my hand I now caress — "" And what 
Shall I then do for theui* Shall I receive 
My father when grown old, and in my bouse ■ 
Cheer him with each fond office, to repay 
The careful nurture which he gave my youth?" 
These words are on my memory deep impress'tl ; 
Thou hast forgot them, and wilt kill thy chilli. 
By Felaps I entreat thee — by thy sire 
Atreus — ^hy thia my mother, who before . | ' ' 

Suffer'd for me the pangs of childbirth, now 1 1 ' 
These pangB again to suffer — do not kill meii|'' 
If F^ris he enamonr'd of his bride, f 

His Helen, what concerns it rae? and how t 
Comes be to my destruction i* Look upon me^ 
Give me a smile, give me a kiss, my father; ' 
That, if my words persuade thee not, in death 
I may have this memorial of ihy love. 
My brother, small assistance canst thou give ' 
Thy fnenda, yet ibr thy sister with thy tears 
Implore thy father that she may not die: 
E'en infants have a sense of ills; and see, r 
My father, silent though he be, he sues . ; 
To thee; be gentle to me, ou my life / 

Have pity; thy two children by this beard ■- 
Entreat ^ee, diy dear children; one is yet I 
An infant, one to riper years arrived, ' j ^i,) 

I will sum all in this, which shall contain ^ 
More than long speech: To view the light of life 
To mortals is most sweet, hut all beneath 
Is nothing: of liis senses is he reA, 
Who hath a wish to die; for life, though ill, 
Ejccels whate'er there is of good in death. 
Jig. What calls ibr pity, and what not, I know: 
I love my children, else I should be void 
Of reason: to dare tliis is dreadful to me; 
And not to dare is dreadful. I perforce 
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Must do it. \¥hmt a naval camp la here 
You flee, how many kings of Greece array *d 
In glittering arms: to lUiuma towera are these 
Denied to ^vasee, anleflt I offer thee 
A victim— -thufl the prophet Calchae apeafcf.^ 
Denied from her foundations to o'ertnrii 
Illustrious Troy; and through the Grecian host 
Maddens the fierce deore to sail with apeed 
'Gainst the harlMrians' land, and check their rage 
For Grecian dames: my daughters these will slsy 
At Argos; you too will they slay, and me. 
Should I, die goddess not reveriag, make 
Of none effect her orade. To tiiis 
Not Menelaus, my child, hath wrought my soul. 
Nor to his will am 1 a slaye; but Greece, 
For which, will I, or will I not, peribree 
Thee I most sacrifice: my weakness here 
I feel, and nmst submit In thee, my child^ 
What lies, and what in me, Greece ahould be free, 
Nor should her sons beneath barbarians bend. 
Their nuptial beds to mffiaa force a prey. 

Patter 9 Euripidei. 
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Sir John Traffic, Luke, Risk, Penury, and Venture, 

Luke. Here are 
Your humble suitora, sir, to wait upon you. 

Sir J. What would you have me doP [To Luke.] CUve 
me a chair. [Luke fivee a ckair. 

Risk. Be pleased, sir, to consider my haid case. 
My land is mortgaged for a third of its value: 
I had no more. IH«y give me longer day. 

Sir J. I know no obligation lies on me. 
To lose my proper right Your deed speaks for it 
How much owes Penury? 

Luke. Six hundred pounds. 
His bond, too, is grown forfeit 

Sir J. Is it sued ? 

iMke. Yes, sir; and execution outmgainst him. 

Sir J. See it served. 

Pen. I am undone ! My wife and family 
Must starve, for want of bread. 

Sir J. What's Venture's debtP 

Luke. Two thousand, sir. 

Sir J. Two thousand! an estate 
For a good man. You were the glorious trader. 
Embraced all bargains, the main venturer 
In every ship that launched forth. Tell me, sir. 
How was this sum employed ? 

Ven. Insult me not 
On my calamity; though, being a debtor. 
And slave to him that lends, I must endure it 
Yet hear me speak thus much in my defence: 
Losses at sea — and those, sir, great and many— 
By storms and pirates, not domestic riot. 
Have brought me to this low ebb. 

Sir J. Storms and pirates ! 
The cant of fraudulent insolvency ! 
Look you, I must, and will, sir, have my money. 
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Ven. I'm in your power, and yea nuiat do yov.fiIe«swe« 

Luke. Not as a brother, sir, but with audi duty. . 
As I should use unto a father, since 
Your charity is my parenty give ■» leave ^ 
To speak my thoughts. ... 

Sir J, What would yon. say? . .i 

Luki, No word, sir, 
I hope, shall give offence: nor let it relish 
Of flattery, though I proclaim aloud, 
I glory in the bnivery of your mind. 
To which your wealths a servant NfOt that l&ches-. 
Are, or should be contemn'd; they bein^ a Uessiog, i 
Derived from heaven, and by your industry 
Pull'd down upon you. But in this, dear air^ 
You have many equals : such a man's possessions 
Extend as far as yours; a second hath 
His bags as fiill; a third in credit flies 
As high in the popular voice: but the diatiiiction 
And noble difference, by which you are 
Divided from them, is, that yon are styled 
Gentle in your abundance, good in plenty. 
And that you feel compassion in your bowels- 
Of others' miseries, — I have found it, sir. 
Heaven keep me thankful for't, — ^while they are cuised 
As rigid and inexorable. 

Sir J. I delight not 
To hear this spoken. 

Luke. That shall not aggrieve you. 
Your affability and mildness, clothed 
In the pure garment of your debtors' breath, < 
Shall every where, though you strive to conceal it; 
Be seen, and wonder'd at; and in the act- 
With prodigal hand rewarded: whereas, such 
As are bom only for themselves, and live so. 
Though prosperous in worldly understandingB, 
Are but like beasts of rapine, that, by odds 
Of strength, usurp and tyrannize o'er others. 
Brought under their subjection. Can yoa thinks sir. 
In your unquestion'd wisdom, I besee^ yoa. 
The goods of this poor man sold at an auctioDv 
His wife tum'd out of doors, his diildren forced ■• ■ 
To beg their bread — ^this gentleman's estate 
Thus harshly taken, can advantage you ? 
Or that the ruin of this once-brave merchant 



— Fot such he was esteem'd, though noir deeay'd-— 
Will rane yoar lepotation with gtm men? 
But you may ui^e — pray pardon me, my zeal 
Makes me thus bold ana ▼efaement***iB this 
You satisfy your anger and revenge 
On those who wrong you. Grant this: it will not 
Repair your loss; and there was never yet 
But shame and scandal in a victory. 
When passion, rebel unto reason, fought it 
Then for revenge: by great souls it was ever 
Contemn'd, though offer'd, entertained by none 
But cowards, base and abject spirits, strangers 
To moral honesty, «nd never yet 
Acquainted with religion. 

Sir J. Shall I be talk'd 
Out of my money ? 

Luke, No, sir, but entreated 
To do yourself a benefit, and preserve 
What you possess entire. 

Sir J. How, my good brother? 

Luke. By making these your beadsmen. When they eat. 
Their thanks, next heaven, will be paid to your mercy; 
When your ships are at sea, their prayers will swell 
Their sails with prosperous winds, and guard them from 
Tempests and quicksands; keep your warehouses 
From fire, or quench them with d^eir tears. 

Sir J. No more. 

lA^e, Write you a good man in the people's hearts^ 
Follow you every where*— 

Sir J, If this could be-— 

Luke, It must, or our devotions are but words. 
I see a gentle promise in your eye; 
Make it a blessed act, and poor me rich 
In being the instrument. 

Sir J. [Rising.'} You have prsvail'd* 
Give them more time. But, a ye hear, no talk on*t 
Should this arrive at noon on the Exchange, 
I shall be laugh'd at lor my foolish pity. 
Take your own time. [To ihsDebUn's.] Ill not be hard 

upon you^— ' 
I know what yon would say— 4here is no need-— 
Go— drink a cup, and thank your orator. 

Maninger. 
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Sophia, RoUoy Otto, Oisbert, Ambraf, Baldwin. 

Soph, Makb way, or I will forqe it! Who ai^ these? 
My sonsP my shames! Turn all your swords on me^ 
And make tlus wretched body but one wound, 
80 this unnatural quarrel finds a grave 
In the unhappy womb that brought ye forth 1 
Dare you remember that you bad a mother. 
Or look on these grey hairs — made so with tears. 
For both your goods^ and not with age-*-*aDd yet 
Stand doubtful to obey her? FVom me you had 
lAfe, nerves^ and faculties, to use these weapons; 
And dare you raise them against her, to wliom 
You owe the means of being what you are ? 
. Otto. All peace is meant to you. 

Soph. Why is this war, then? 
As it your arms could be advancedi and I 
Not set upon the rack? Your blood is mine; 
Your danger's mine; your goodness I should shai^ in 
And must be branded with those impious marks 
You stamp on your own foreheads, and oa mine. 
If you go on thus« For my good name, therefore. 
Though all respects of honour in yourselves 
Be in your fury choak'd, throw down your swords, 
— Your duty should be swifter than my tong^^e-^ 
And join your hands while they are innoceot ! 
You have heat of blood, and youth apt to ambition. 
To plead an easy pardon for what's pass'd; 
But all the ills, beyond this hour cpmmitted. 
From gods or men must hope ibr no 6i:cuse. 

Gis. Can you hear this unmoved? 

Aub. No syllable 
Of this so pious charm, but should have povrer 
To frustrate all the juggling deceits 
With which the devil blinds you. 

Otto, I begin 
To melt, I know not how. 

RoUo, Mother, 111 leave you ;-«- 
And, sir, be thankfid for the time you live. 
Till we meet next, — which shall be soon and sudden^-^ 
To her persuasion for you. 

Soph, Oh, yet stay. 
And, rather ^an part thus, vouchsafe me hearing 
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As enemies! — How is my soul divided! 

My lo?e to both is e<{iial, us my wishes; 

But is retum'd by neither. My grieved heart. 

Hold yet a little longer, and then break !«-- 

T kneel to both, and will speak so, but this 

Takes from me the authority of a mothers power; 

And, therefore, like myself. Otto, to thee: 

— And yet, observe, son, how thy mothers tears 

Outstrip her forward words, tp make way ibr em-^ 

Thou art the younger. Otto; yet be now 

The first example of obedience to me. 

And grow the elder in my love. 

Otto. The means 
To be so happy? 

Soph. This: yield up thy sword. 
And let thy piety give thy mother strength 
To take that Irom thee, which no enemies' force 
Could e'er despoil thee .of ! [CHto gives %p his sword. 

Why dost thou tremble. 
And, with a fearful eye, fix'd on thy brother, 
Observest his ready sword as bent against thee? 
I am thy armour, and will be pierced thsx>ttgh 
Ten thousand times, before I will give way 
To any peril may arrive at thee; 
And, therefore, fear not. 

Otto. 'Tis not for myself. 
But for you, mother. You are now engaged 
In more than lies in \our unqaestion'd virtue; 
For, since you have disarm'd me of defence. 
Should I fall now, though by his handj the world 
May say it was your practice. 

Soph. All worlds perish 
Before my piety turn treason's parent! 
Take it again, and stand upon your guard; 
And, while your brothar is, continue arm'd : 
And yet this fear is needless; for I know 
My Rollo, though he dares as much as man. 
So tender of his yet-untainted valour, 
So noble, that he dares do nothing basely. 
You doubt him; he fears you; I doubt and fear 
Both, for the other's safety, and not mine own. 
Know yet, my sons, when of necessity 
You must deceive, or be deceived, 'tis better 
To suffer treason, than to act the traitor*, 
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And in a war like this, in which the glory 

Is his that's overcome. Consider, then. 

What 'tis for which you strfve! Be it the dukedom^ 

Or the commaiid of these so ready sabjectSj 

Desire of wealth, or whatsoever else 

Fires your ambition, 'tis still desperate nukdnefls. 

To kill the people which ypu would be lords of; 

With fire and sword to lay that country waste> 

Whose rule you seek {or; to consume die treasuret^ 

Which are the sinews of your government. 

In cherishing the factions that destroy it: 

Far, far be this from you ! Make it not question d. 

Whether you can have interest in that dakedom 

Whose ruin both contend for. 

Otto. I desire 
But to enjoy my own, which I will keep. 

Rollo. And rather than posterity shall have cause 
To say I roin'd all, divide the dukedcMn: 
I will accept the moiety. 

Otto. I embrace it 

Soph, Divide me first, or tear me limb by limb. 
And let them find as many several graves 
As there are villages in Normandy: 
And 'tis leas sin, than thus to weaken it. 
To hear it mentioned doth already make me 
Envy my dead lord^ and almost blaspheme 
Those Powers that heard my prayers for fruitfulness. 
And did not with my first birm close my womb ! 
To me alone my second blessing proves 
My first, my first of misery; for, u that Heaven 
Which gave me Rollo, there had stayed his bounty. 
And Otto, my dear Otto, ne'er had been. 
Or, being, had not been so worth my love. 
The stream of my afiection had run cousta&t 
In one fair current; all my hopes had been. 
Laid up in one, and fruitfiil Normandy, 
In this division, had not lost her glories. 
For, as 'tis now, 'tis a fair diamond. 
Which, being preserved entire, exceeds all value; 
But, cut in pieces — though these pieces are 
Set in fine gold by the best workman's cunning^*— 
Parts with all estimation : so this dukedom. 
As 'tis yet whole, the neighbouring kings may covet. 
But cannot compass; which, divided, will 
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Become the spoil of every barbarous foe 
That will invade it 

Crit, How this works in both ! 

Bald. Prince Rollo s eyes have lost their dre. 

Gis. And anger. 
That bat even now wholly possess'd good Otto, 
Hath given place to pity. 

jiub. End not thus. 
Madam, but perfect what*s so well begun. 

Soph* I see in both fair signs of reconcilement: 
Make them sure proofs they are so.' The Fates ofier 
To your free choice, either to live examples 
Of piety, or wickedness : if the latter 
Blinds so your understanding, that you cannot 
Pierce through her painted outside, and discover 
That she is all deformity within; 
Boldly transcend all precedents of mischief. 
And let the last and me worst end of tyrannies. 
The murder of a mother, but begin 
The stain of blood you after are to heigbten ! 
But, if that Virtue, and her sure rewards. 
Can win you to accejpt her for your guide, 
To lead you up to Heaven, and there fix you 
The fairest stars in the bright sphere of honour; 
Make me the parent of a hundred sons. 
All brought into the world with joy, not sorrow. 
And every one a father to his country. 
In being now made nrather of your concord ! 

Rollo. Such, and so good, loud Fame for ever speak 

Bald. Ay, now they meet like brothers; [you! 

Beaumoni and Fletcher. 



Shylook, Batsamo, and Antonio. 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, — ^well. 

Bass. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months, — well. " 

Bass. For the which, as I told you, Antonio shall b^ 
bound. 

Shy. Antonio shall become bounds — ^well. 

Bass. May you stead meP Will you pleasure me? Shall 
I know your answer P 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, for three months, and An- 
tonio hound. 
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Bats. Your answer to that. 

Shy. Antonio is a good niaii. 

Bass. Have you heard any imputation to the contrary? 

Sky. No, DO, no, no, no. My meaning, in saying he'is 
a good man, is to have you understand moj that he is suf- 
ficient Yet his means are in supposition: He httb sb 
argosy bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies; I under* 
stand, moreover, upon the Rialto, he hath a third at 
Mexico, a fourth ibr England; and other ventures be hath 
squandered abroad. But ships are but boards; sailors, 
but men. There be land rats and water rats, ]and thievcf 
and water thieves; I mean pirates: and then there is the 
peril of waters, winds, and rocks. The maa Im, notwith- 
standing, sufficient: — three thousand ducats;— I think, I 
may take his bond. 

Bius. Be assured, you may. 

Shy. I will be assured, I may; and, that I may be as- 
sured, I will bethink me. May I sneak with Antonio? 

Bass. If it please you to dine witn us. 

Shy. Yes, to smell pork; to eat of the ha1i>itation which 
your prophet, the Nazarite, conjured the devil into. I 
will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you> walk with 
you, and so following; but I will not eat with you, drink 
with you, nor pray with you. — What news on the Riallo? 
— Who is he comes here ? [Enier Jlntonw. 

Bass. This is Signior Antonio. 

Shy. [Afide.] How like a fawning publican he looks! 
I hate him, for he is a Christian: 
But more, for that, in low simplicity. 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in \ enice : 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our sacred nation; and he ml«« 
Even there where merchants most do congregate. 
On me, my bargains, and my well -won thrift. 
Which he calls interest Cursed be my tribe, 
Ifl forgive him! 

Bass. Shy lock, do you hearP 

Shy. I am debating on my present store; 
And, by the near guess of my memory^ 
I cannot instantly raise up the gross 
Of full three thousand ducats : what of that P 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe. 
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Will furnish me. — But soft: how many months 
Do you desire? — Rest you fair, good signior; 
Your worship was the last man in our months. 

Ant Shyldck, albeit I neither lend not borrow. 
By taking, nor by giving of excess, 
• Yet to supply the ripe wants of my Mend, 
1*11 break a cttetom: — Is he yet possess'd, 
How much yod would P 

Shy, Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 

Ant. And for three months. 

Shy, I had forgot, — three months, you told me so. 
Well then, your bond; and, let me see. — But hear you: 
Methought you said, you nciillier lebd nor borrow 
Upon advantage. ' 

Ant, I do never use it. 

Shy, Three thousand ducats — 'Tis a good round ^um. 
Three months from twelve, then let mt see ^he rate. 

Ant, Well, Shylock, shall we be behold«h to you ? 

Shy, Signior Antonio, many a tim^ atod oft, 
On the Rialto, you have rated me 
About my monies, and my usances: 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug; 
For sufferance is the badge of all out" tf*ibe. 
You call me — misbeliever, cnt^throat dog, ^ 

And spit upon my Jewish gabardine. 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well then, it now appears, yoo need tOf help: 
Go to then; you come to me, and vou nay, 
" Shylock, we would have monies:' yoo Say flo; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beatd, 
And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold: monies is your suit 
What should I say to yon P Should I nort say^ 
Hath a dog money P Is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats P or 
Shall I bend low ; and, in a bondman's key. 
With bated breath, and whispering humbleness. 
Say this : — 

** Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last; 
You spurn'd me such a day; another time. 
You caird me — dog; and, for these courtesies, 
111 lend you this much monies?" 

Ant, I am as like to call thee so again, 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money« lend it not 
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As to tliy friends — for when did iiiendihip take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend P — 
Dut lend it rather to thine enemy; 
Who, if he break, thoa mayst with better lace 
Exact the penalty. 

Shy, Why, look you, how you storm! 
I would be friends with you, and have your loTe, 
Forgret the shames that you have stain'd me with» 
Supply your present want^, and take no doit 
Of usance for my monies; and youll not hear me. 
This is kind I offer. 

Ant, This were kindness. 

Shy. This kindness will I show: — 
Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond; and, in a merry sport. 
If you repay me not on such a day. 
In such a place, such sum, or sums, as are 
Expressed m the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

Ant Content, in faith; 
And say, there is much kindness in the Jew. 

Bass. You shall not seal to such a bond for me. 
I'd rather dwell in my necessity. 

Ant, Why, fear not, man; I will not forfeit it: 
Within these two months, that's a month before 
This bond expires^ I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Shy. O father Abraham! what these Christians are} 
Whose own hard dealings teach them to suspect 
The thoughts of others! — Tray you, tell me this: 
If he should break his day, what should I g^n 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 
A pound of man's flesh, taken from a man. 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither. 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I say. 
To buy his favour, I extend this friendship : 
If he will take it, so ; if not, adieu : 
And for my love, I pray you, wrong me not. 

Ant Yes, Shylock, I Mill seal unto this bond* 

Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the notary's; 
Give him direction for this merry bond. 
And I will go and purse the ducats straight; 
See to mv house, \4ft m liltife fewWi ^^sAl 
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or an unthrifty knave; and presetilly - 1 

I will be with you. /-. 

Ant. Hie thee, gentle Jew.— [Emt SkylodR 

This Hebrew will turn Chiistiaa; he grows kind. i Ij 

Basf. I like not fair terras, and a villain's mind. , J 

.^Tit. Come on, in this there can be no dismay: f 

My ships come home a. mouth before tlie day. f 

Shakspeain 

Privli and Jaffier. ^'jj 

Pri. Nomore! I'll hear no more! Begone, and leave la^ 

Jaf. Not hear me! By my sufferings, butyou shall!:' 

My lord, my lord ! I'm not that abject wretch 

You think me. Patience I where *s the distance throws ,k 

Me back bo far, but I may boldly speak f 

In right, though proud oppreasioa will not hear mei" >| 

Pri. Have you not wrong'd me? I 

Jaf. Could my nature eer T 

Have brook'd injustice, or the doing wrong, )\ 

I need not now tlius low have bent myself, i \ 

To gain a hearing from a cruel father. — i| 

Wrong'd you? 

Pri. Yes, wrong'd mel In the nicest point — /i 
The honour of my house — you've done me wrong. 

You may remember (for I now will speak, 1 1 
And urge its baseness) when you first came hoote, 
From travd, with such hopes as made you look'd on, ' 

By all men'i eyes, a youth of expectation; ^ \- 

Pleased with your growing virtue, I received you; <' 
Courted, and sought to raise you to your merit*; 

My house, my table, nay, my fortune too, >i 

My very self was yours: you might have used me i 

To your best service; like an open friend || 

I treated, trusted you, and thought you mine: .fii 

When, in requital of my beat endeavours, ' fi 

Y'ou Ireacherously practised to undo me; | 

Seduced the weakness of my age's darling, / 

My only child, and stole her from my bosom. { 

Oh Belvidera! t 

Jaf. Tis to me you owe her: ;, 
Childless you had been else, and in the grave 
Your name extinct; no more Priuli heard of 

You may remember, scarce five years are pass'd, ,. i 

Since in your brigantine you aail'd to «ee ■/ 
The Adriatic wedded by our duke; 
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Like a lich conquest, in one hand I bore hev. 
And with tke other dash'rt the saucy waves. 
That throng'd and press'd to rob me of tny prize. 
I brought her, gave her to your despniriag arnu. 
Indeed yoa thank 'd me; but a nobler gratitude 
Rose in her soul: for from that hour she loved me. 
Till for her life she paid me with herself. 

Pri. You stole her from me; like a thief you Btoli 
At dead of night! that cursed hour you chose i 

To riSe me of all my heart held dear. 
May all your joys in her prove false, like mine; 
A ateril fortune, and a barren bed, , 

Attend you both; continual discord make 
Your days and nights bitter aod grievous; stitl 
May the hard hajid of a vexatious need 
Oppress aud grind you; till, st last, ymi find 
The curse of disobedieace all your portion ! i 

Jaf. Half of your curse you have beslow'd. in rtk 
Heaven has already crcwn'd our faithJhi lofos . 
With a young boy, sweet aa his mother* beanty. -, 
May he live to prove more gentle than his gtaidga/n 
And happier than his fathei'l 

PH. Rather live 
To bait thee for Lis bread, and din your ears 
With hungry cries; whilst his unhappy mother 
Sils. down and weeiis in bitteraeas of winL 
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yfere I that iLieC Uie doer of sucli wronjrs 
'A» you upbraid me nillij what binders me 
Bui I might send her back to you with contumely, 
And court mv fortune nhere she nould be kinder? 
Pri. You dare not dot. 
Jaf. Indeed, my lord, I dare not. 
My heart, ibal ones me, ie too much my master. 
riirec years are pass'd, since first our tows were plij^lited; 
Juring which time, the world must bear me uiuiess, 
"ve treated Belvidera like your daughter, 
Fhe daughter of a senator of Venice: 
ftifilinction, place, attendance, and observance, 
Due to her biilb, ^e always bos commanded. 
Out of my little fortune I've done this; 

use — thoug-h hopelees e'er to win your nature — 
the world might see I loved ber for herself; 
ot as the heiress of ibe great Priuli. 
Pri. No more. 
Jaf. Yes, allj and then — adieu for ever. 

E here's not a wretch tliat, lives on common churity, 
utH happier than I : for I liave knonn 
^he luscious sweets of plenty; every night, 
ave slept with soft coutent about my bead, 
nd never waked, but lo a joytiil morning;. 
St now must fall, like a full ear of com, 
bose blossom 'scaped, yet's wiltier'd in the ripening. 
Pri. Home, and be humble; study to relreucb; 
[Kscharge tlie lazy vermin of thy ball, 
rhose pageants of thy foliy; 
leduce the glittering trappinp of thy wife 
to humble weeds, fit for thy little slatei 
rben, to some suburb cottage both retire; 
)mdge, to feed loallisome life; get brala, and starve, 
^ome, home, I say. — [Exit. 

Jaf. Yes, if ray heart would let me — 
This prou<l, lliis swelling heart. Home I wonld go. 
But iliat my doiJrs are hateful lo my eyes, 
Fill'd and damm'd up with gaging creditors, 
Watditiit as fowlers when their game will spring. 
I've now not. fifty ducats in the world; 
Yet still I am iu love, and pleased with ruin. 
Oh! Belviilera! — oh! she is my wife — 
Jlnd we will bear our wayward faie together, 
■nt ne'er know comfort more. Otmay. 
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Rienzi and Angela, 

Rie. Son, 

Methinks Uiis hij^h solemnity might well 

Have claim'd thy presence. A great rulers heir 

Should be familiar in the peoples eyes; 

Live on their tongues; take root within their hearts; 

Win woman's smiles by honest courtesy. 

And force man's tardier praise by bold desert: 

80, when the chief shall die, the general love 

May hail his successor. But thou^ where wast thou? 

If with thy bride ' 

Ang, I have not seen her. — Tribune, — 
Thou wavest away the word with such a scoru 
As I pour'd poison in thine ear. — Already 
Dost weary of the title ? 

Rie. Wherefore should I ? 

Ang, Thou art ambitious. 

Rie. Granted. 

Ang, And wouldst be 
A king. 

Rie, There thou mistakest. — A king! fair son! 
Power dwelleth not in sound, and fame hath garlands 
Brighter than diadems. I might have been 
Anointed, sceptred, crown'd, have cast a blaze 
Of glory round the old imperial wreath, 
The laurel of the Caesars: but I chose 
To master kings, not to be one; to direct 
The royal puppets as my sovereign will. 
And Rome — my Rome, decree. — Tribune* the Gracchi 
Were called so. — Tribune! I will make that name 
A word of fear to kings. 

Ang. Rienzi! Tribune! 
Hast thou forgotten, on this very spot. 
How thou didst sVx^iVLe the slumbenng soul of Roraie 
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With the brave sound of freedom, till she rose, i 

And Iroin her ginnt-limbs the shRcklea dropp'd, ., 

Burst by one mighty throe? Hadst thou died theu. 
History had crown'd thee ivith a glorious title — ,' 

Deliverer of thy country. 

Rie. Well! 

Ang. AlosI 
When now thou fail'st, as fall thou must, 'twill be 
The common tale of low ambition. — Tyrants 
O'erthrown to form a wilder tyranny; 
Princes cast down, that thy obscurer house 
May rise on nobler ruins. 

Rie. Hast thou coded? 
I fain would have mistaken thee — Hast done P 

Aug. No; for, despite thy sraother'd BTatb, the voice 
or warning tmth ghall reach thee. Thou to-day 
Hast, by thy frantic sacrilege, drann on thee 
The thunders of the church, the mortal feud 
Of either emperor. Here, at home, the barons 
Hate, and the people shun thee. Seest thou not. 
Even in this noon of pride, thy waning power 
Fade, flicker, and wax dim? Thou ari: as one 
Perch 'd on some lofty steeple's diz/y height. 
Dazzled by the sun, inebriate by long draughts 
Of thinner air; too giddy to look down 
Where all his safety lies; too proud to dare 
The long descent to the low depths from whence 
The desperate climber rose. 

Rie. Ay, there's the sting, — 
That I, an insect of to-day, outsoar 
The reverend worm, nobility! Wouldat shame me 
With my poor parentage !— -Sir, I'm the sou 
Of him who kept a sordid hostelry 
In the Jews' quarter; my good mother cleansed 
Linen for honest hire. — Canst thou say worse'' i 

Aug. Can worse be said? 

Rie. Add, that my boasted Schoolcraft 
Was gain'd &om such base toil, gain'd with such pain. 
That the nice nurture of the mind was oft 
Stolen at the body's cost. I have gone diimerless 
And supperlesB, the scoS" of out poor street, 
For tatler'd vestments and lean hungry looks, 
To pay the [>edago(fue. — Add iihat tbou wilt 
Of injury. Say that, grown into man. 
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IVe knoHii the pittance of the hospital. 

And, more degrading still, the patronage 

Of the Colonna. Of the tallest trees 

The i-oots delve deepest Yes, I've trod tby halls, 

Scom'd and deridea midst their ribald crew, 

A licensed jester, save the cap and bells : 

I have borne this — and I have borne the death. 

The unavenged death, of a poor brother. 

I seem'd I was a base ignoble slave. 

What am I? — Peace, I say! — ^what am I now? . 

Head of this great republic, chief of Roiue; | 

In all but name, her sovereign; last of all. 

Thy father. 

Ang, In an evil hour 

Bie, Darest thou 
Say that? An evil hour for thee, my Claudia! 
Thou shouldst have been an emperor s bride, my fairest 
In evil hour thy woman's heart was caught. 
By the form moulded as an antique god ; 
The gallant bearing, the feigned^ tale of love — 
All false, all outward, simulated all. 

Ang, But that I loved her, but that I do love ha. 
With a deep tenderness, softer and fonder 
Than thy ambition-harden'd heart e'er dream'd of, 
Mv sword should answer thee. 

Rie, Go to. Lord Angelo; 
Thou lovest her not. — M^n taunt not, nor defy 
The dear one's kindred. A bright atmosphere 
Of sunlight and of beauty breads around 
The bosom's idol. — I have loved — she loves thee; 
And therefore thy proud father, — even, the shrew. 
Thy railing mother, in her eyes, are sacred. 
Lay not thy hand upon thy swosd, fair son — 
Keep that brave for thy comrades. Ill not fight thee. 
Go and give thanks to yonder simple bride* 
That her plebeian father mews not up. 
Safe in the citadel, her noble husband. 
Thou art dangerous, Colonna. But, for her* 
Beware! [Gmng. 

Ang. Come back, Rienzi ! Thus I throw 
A brave defiance in thy teeth. [TkrowM dmtm hu glow* 

Rie. Once more. 
Beware ! j 

Ang. Take up the ^\QnQ\ 
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Hit. This time, for her — [ Ta/ceK ap the gloa&f I 

For lier dear sake — coine to thy bride! home! hom ' 

.Jnij. Dost fear me, tribune of the people' 

Rie. Fear! 
Do I fear thee! — Tempt me no more. — Thia once. 
Home to thy bride I [Exif, 

Ang. Now, Ursini, I come — 
Fit partner of thy vengeance ! 

Mia MitfortL \ 



Bertram and Prior, and Guards. 

Prior. Who iirt ihou? 

Ber. I am the murderer — Wherefore are \e come: 

Priar. Thia majesty of guilt doth awe my Epirit. 
te it the embodied tieud who tempted him. 
Sublime in guilt? 

Ber. Manel not at me — Wist ye wlience I come? 
The tomb — where dwell the dead — and 1 dwelt nitli him — ■{ 
Till sense of life dissolved away within me— 

[Looking round ghaHUlif. •* 
I am amazed to see ye living; men. 
I deem'd, that, when I struck the Gnat blow, 
Mankind expired, and we were left alone. 
The corse and I were left alone together. 
The only tenants of a blasted world, 
Disptopled for ray punishment, and changed 
Into a penal orb of desolation — 

Prior. Advance, and bind him; are ye men and nrm'i 
IVhat! must this palsied hand be first on himi'— 
.Advance, and seize him, ere his voice of blasphemy 
Shall pile the roof in ruins o'er our heads — 

Ber. Advance, and seize me, ye who smile at blood— 
For every drop of mine a life shall pay— 
I'm naked, likrnish'd, faint, my brand is broken — 
Rush, mailed champions, on the helpless Bertram — 

[Guards sink bdck. ^ 
Now prove what fell resistance I shall make. 

[Throws doton tht hili of hit du^gtr. 
There — bind mine aims — ^if ye do list to bind them — 
1 came to yield — but not to be subdued — 

Prior. O thou, who o'er thy stormy grandeur fling^st 
A stmggliiiE; beam, that dazzles, awes, »od vanishes — 
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Thou, irho dost blend our wonder with^ our curses- 
Why didst thou this? 

ber. He wrong'd me, and I dew him — 
To man, but thee, I ne'er had said even this^ 
To man, but tliee, I ne*er shall utter more — 
Now speed ye swift from questioning to death — 

[Guards 9%urround km. 
One prayer, my executioners, not conquerors : 
Be most ingenious in your cruelty — 
Let rack and pincer do their full work on me — 
'Twill rouse me from that dread unnatural sleep. 
In which my soul hath dreamt its dreams of agony — 
This is my prayer, yell not refuse it to me — 
[As Guards are leading him off, the Prior lays hold ofkhn. 

Prior. Yet bend thy steeled sinews^ bend and pray— 
The corse of him thou st murder'd, lies within — 

[A Um^pauu^ 

Ber. I have offended Heaven, but will not mock it^ 
Give me your racks and pincers; spare me words. 

Prior. Brief rest is here allowed thee — murderer, pause- 
How feaiful was our footing on those difis. 
Where time had worn those steep and rocky steps ! — 
I counted them to thee as we descended^ 
But thou for pride wast dumb— 

Ber. I heard thee not — 

Prior. Look round thee, murderer, drear thy lesting' 
place — 
This is thy latest stage — survey it well — 
Lo, as I wave my dimmed torch alofl. 
Yon precipice crag seems as if every tread 
(Yea, echo'd impulse of the passing foot) 
Would loose its weight to topple o'er our beads — 
Those cavities hoilow'd by the hand of wrath — 
Those deepening gulfs, have they no horrible tenant? 
Dare thine eye scan that spectred vacancv? 

Ber. I do not mark the things thou tell st me of. — 

Prior. Wretch, if thy fear no spectred inmate shapes— 

Ber. [Starting from his trance] 
Cease, trifler, would you have me feel remorse ? 
Leave me alone — nor cell, nor chain, nor dungeon. 
Speaks to the murderer with the voice of solitude. 

Prior. Thou sayest true — 
In cruelty of meicy 'mW \ \«aN^ thee — [IVtor retires. 
Ber. If thou ^o^dsv. ^o Ssi Xra.^— VjivjX^^Jtax %x^ it ? 
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[ife mediiatet in gloomy Yeflectioii for tome lainuUa, and 
his counlenanee slowly relaxet from iU stern expression. 
Prior returns, and itandi opporile to Aim m an atUtttdt 
of tupplicalion. 'Bertram fesuvu* Am si^nneix, 
Ber. Why art thou here? — There was & ho»ering angel. 
Ju8t lighting on my heart — and thou hast scared it — il M 
Prior. Yea, rather, with my prayers I'll »oo it back, k I 
In very pity of thy soul 1 come 

To weep upon that heart I cannot soften — [Long pavi 
Oh! thou art on the verge of awfiil death — . 
Think of the moment, when the veiling scarf 
That biods thine eyes, shall shut out earth lor ever — 
When, in thy diziy ear, hurtles the groan 
Of those who see the smiting hand uprear'd. 
Thou canst but feel— that moment comes apace — 

[Berlraiic su 
But terrors move in thee a horrid joy. 
And thou art harden'd by habitual danger 
Beyond (he sense of aught but pride in death. 

\_Berlram lums away. 
Can I not move thee hy one power in nature? 
There have been those whom Heaven hath fail'd to move. 
Yet moved they were by tears of kneeliog age. [KaetU. 
I wave all pride of ghostly power o'er thee — ■ 

I lift no cross, I count no bead before thee — ^ J 

By the lock'd agony of these trither'd hands, |l 

By these white hairs, such ae thy father bore, , ^k 

(Whom thou couldst ne'er see prostrate in the dusl) ' " 
With toil to seek thee here my limbs <lo fail, 
Send me not broken-hearted back again — 
Yield, and relent, Bertram, my son, my son. [Wnepim. 
[Looking vp eagerly. 
.Did not a gracious drop bedew thine eye? 

Ber. Perchance a tearhadfallen,hadst thou not mark 'd it. 
Prior. [Riidng with dignity.'] 
Obdurate soul — then perish in thy pride — 
Hear, in my voice, thy parting angel speak. 
Repent — and be forgiven. Maturili. 



Damon, Pglkias, Diottysius. 
Pylh. [To Ihe Executioner.'] 
Thehe is no pang in thy deep wedge of steel 

Alter that parting. — Nay, sir, you ma^ s^&tft 
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Yoaneii' the pains to fit me for the block.— 

[Drawing lh$ Iming ofhu tumic Imeer. 
Damon, I do ibrgive thee!— I but ask 
Some tears unto my ashes ! — 

[A shout is heard — P^fihims hops up on ike scmfeld. 
By the gods, 

A horse, and horseman ! — Far upon the hill 
They wave their hats, and he returns it — yet 
I know him not — his horse is at the stretch, [w^ siosl. 
Why should they shout as he comes on P It is — 
No I — that was too unlike — but there now — there! 

life! I scarcely dare to wish for thee. 

And yet — that jutting rock has hid him from me — 
No ! — let it not be Damon 1 — he has a wife 
And child! — Gods! keep him back! 
Danum. [ Without] Where is he P 
[He rushes in, amd stands for a mottent looking romd. 
Ha! 
He is alive! nntoucfa'd! Ha! ha! ha! 

[Falls with an hysterical laugh upon Pythias^s shoulder. 

[Loud shottU without 
Where am I ? Haye I fallen from my h(H*se> 
That I am stunnM, and on my head I feel 
A weight of thickening blood! — What has befallen me? 
The horrible confusion of a dream 
Is yet upon my sight. — For mercy's sake. 
Stay me not back — he is about to die! 
Pythias, my friend ! — Unloose me, villains, or 
You will find the might of madness in mine arm I 

[^Sees Pythias. 2 
Speak to me, let me hear thy voice ! 

Pyth. My friend! 

Damon. It pierced my brain, and nish'd into my heart. 
There's lightning in it! — That's the scaJSbld — fJiere 
The block — ^the axe — the executioner!— 
And here he lives ! — I have him in my soul ! 
l^Embraces Pythias.'] Ha! ha! ha! 

Pyth. Damon! 

Damon. Ha! ha! 

1 can but laugh ! — I cannot speak to thee ! 
I can but play the maniac, and laugh! 

Thy hand! — Oh, let me grasp thy manly hand ! 

Ha! ha! hal 
I^t/th, Would that my ^e^XJci c.oxs^^Vwjs^X^^'^scHvsb.^iaa^ 
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Damon. Pylhias, 
Even in the very crisis to have corae, — 
To have hit the very forshead ol'oid lime! 
By heavens! had I arrived an hour belui-e, 
1 should not feel this agony of joy, — 
This triumph over Dionysius! 

Ha ! Jia ! — But didst thou doubt me f Come, thou didst-*- 
Own it, and I'll forgive. 

Pyl/i. For a moment. 

Daman. Oh that false slave! — Pythias, he slew my horse. 
In the base thought to save me ! — ^1 would have kiil'd him. 
And to a precipice was dragginK him, 
WheD, from the very brink of the abyss, 
I did behold a traveller aliir. 
Bestriding a good ste«d — I rush'd upon him. 
Choking nith desperation, anil yet loud. 
In ebriekiog anguish, I commanded him 
Down from his saddle; he denied me — but 
Would I then be denied? As hungry tigers 
Clutch their poor prey, I sprung upon his throat. 
Thus, thus I nad him, Pylhiaal " Come, your horse, 
Your horse, your horse!" I cried. Hal hu! bt! 

Dion, [^t/tuncin;.] Damon! Damon! 

Damon. I am here upon the scaffold! look at me ; 
I am standing on my throne i as proud a one 
As yon illumined mountain, where the sun 
Makes his last stand; let him look on me too; 
He never did behold a spectacle 
JHorc full of natural glory. Death is — Ha! 
All Syracuse starts up upon her hUls, 
And lifls her hundred tliousasd biwds! She shouts. 
Hark, how she shouis! {S/ioulg heard.) Diouysius, 
When wert thou in thy life hail'd wiili a ]>eal 
Of hearts and hands like that one ? Shout again 1 
Again, until the mountains echo you. 
And the great sea joins in that mighty voice, 
And old EnceladuB, the son of earth, 
8(its in his mighty caverns. Tel! me, slaves. 
Where is your tyrant? Let me see him now; 
Why stands he hence aloof? Where is your maaterP 
What is become of Dionysiuai* 
I would behold, and laugh at him- 
\^Dionijiiiitt advances bttioeen Damon and Pulhiiu (Damoma 
being on th-e scaffold), and fkroidny off his dis^Ue, 
P2 
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Dion. Eehold me! 

Dawan ^ Pyth. How! 

Dion. Stay your admiration for a while. 
Till 1 have spoken my commandment here. 
Go, Damocles, and bid a herald cry 
Wide through tlie city, from the eastern gate 
Unto the most remote extremity. 
That Dionysius, tyrant as he is. 
Gives back his life to Damon. 

£Exii Damoeief, 

Pyth. How, Dionysins! 
Speak that again. 

Dion, I pardon him. 

Pyth. Ogods! 
Tou give his life to Damon? 

Dion, Life and freedom. 
[^Daman remains mute with astonishment upon the scaffold. 

Puih. O Dionysius! O my sovereign! Life 
And freedom! Let me fall down at your feet» 
And open all the sluices of my heart. 
In one wild gush of weeping gratitadel 
O Damon! {Damon still continues motionUr 

Dion. Almighty virtue. 
Now do I own, and worship thee! I see 
The glorious spark which the Eternal One 
Struck from himself into the soul of man. 
Blaze up in such excelling majesty. 
It awes, while it illumes my heart What hoa ! 
How, Damon, is it with thee? Come, descend! 
Let me conduct thee from this place of death. 
Into the bosom of your friend.-— 
Damon and Pythias, 
You have rewarded me: I now begin 
To taste of pleasures never touched before — 
Perfect the work you have begun — ^the Heavens 
With length of life, and lives of transport bless yon! 
Each day the happiest, and yet the next 
Eclipsing that in all comparison! 
Thus may the world have opportunity 
To wonder at you, and grow oetter by you ! 
And I myself, by the continued light 
Of your example, may at last essay 
To tread sucVi ¥ioiiAto\i% ^ vj% q1 nyKuj^ with you ! 
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Duke and ChUdo* 

Guido. Father! 

Duke. Lord Gnido, I am told, yoa wish 
An audience; is it so i^ 

Guido. It is. 

Duke, Speak on. 
If you have suffered wrong, and pray relief. 
Why, you shall have it. If you ha?e done wrong, 
The church is open, and the gates of heaven 
Wide for a true repenter. 

Guido. Oh! my lord; 
1 beg you to cast off this garb — 

Duke. It is 
The garb of justice; treat it nith honour, sir. 
As you may hope to thrive. Well ! 

Guido. Why is this ? 

Duke. Why! — Have you aught to askP if so, speak on 

Guido. My lord, I know not how it is; but you. 
Who (if I must speak truth) have wrong'd me much, 
Assume the injured man. What have I done P — 
You will not answer ? — no ? 

Duke. Go on, go on. 
1 like your boldness, — not your spirit Well ! 

Guido. What have I done, my lord ? 

Duke. What done ! — but speak. 

Guido. You think me traitor, as I hear; but surely 
I were a sorry knave, to plot against 
The state which will be mine. 

Duke. Be not too sure. 
Proceed. 

Guido. That's as you will, my lord : — ^but away with thid. 
My lord, my lord ! I ask you, can I be 
The same in soul as when we fought at Mantua P— 
Together, — side by side? I hate to name it; 
But, did I not — I ask yoii, did I not 
Once do you a service P 

Duke. Yes: I own to that 
You speak it doubtfully: you saved my life. 
Pray, be not sparing, t can bear it all. 

Guido. Have I deserved this> sirP Great Heaven! 

Duke. Silence! 
You have affironted Hieavetr; and the isad day, 
Kow Aying, leaves a blush upon the face 



Your terrible thunders and blue darting fires 
Quickly to come upon me. If my words 
Are false, strike me to nothing] 

Biike, Well, sir, I 
Have heard. 

Guido, And doubt me still P 

Duke, Doubt! 
If you have said? you have: why then good even. 
Now we may go and pray. 

Guido, Once more. — That ring — 
The duchess' ring — ^was given me as a pledge 
Of a pure friendship. 

Duke. Ha! 

Guido, Oh ! my lord^ do not doubt me Once more 

I ask you to remember what I was. 

And now believe. — My lord! — Nay^-^-not a word? 

Not one ? — Then is my purpose strong. My lord, 

I see that 'tis in vain to hope to stay 

In quiet at Mirandola. Each hour 

Would bring a host of troubles and of fears 

On me, — or both, perhaps: and I've enough. 

Therefore, unless your Highness ord^*s that 

I must remain, I purpose speedily ' 

(To-night, indeed) to travel. 

Duke, Travel! — where? 
Where do you thitik to travel ? 

Guido, I know not where : somewhere about the wc 
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Cruido. First at Rome* 

Duke, Perhaps you may hear farthor fipooi me there* . 

Chtido, Yet say farevreil. 

Duke. Farewell. 

Guide. O Father! I 
Am going far — for ever. This cold hand. 
Which now I stretch abroad towards yoiiy*-4iow. 
You'll never touch again. 

Duke. Farewell ! — ^Mountains and seas 
Must rise and roll between us : then, perhaps. 
We may be friends again. I loved you once-^- 
Once for your mothers sake; ay, for your own. 
I had brave hopes, but you have blighted them;-— 
But I may write to Rome. 

Guido. I hope you will. 

Duke. If what 1 think is wrong:— no matter, yon 
Shall hear from me at Rome. 

Guido. At Rome, then. 

Duke. If 
My power or my purse be wanting— ever, 
(Death! I shall play the fool!) — if ever I 
Can serve you, let me know, and 't shall be done. 
This from my old aflfection will I do. 
Some one has used me ill — some one has struck 
And tortured me. Let me look on yon.— -Yon 
Had always a brave look; — ay, from a boy. 

Guido. J wore my innocence there, and in my heart 

Duke. Well, well; no more; youll see the Duchess ere 
You leave us? 

Guido. No, my lord. 

Duke. Youll see her? Nay 

Guido. 'Tis better not I leave Mirandola 
To-night 

Duke. But first 

Guido. Pray, spare me. 

Duke. Then — xiihy, then. 
Fare you well, Guido; for it must come to that 
At last. — Farewell I yet, wheresoe er you go. 
Still do not quite forget Mirandola. 
You have had happy hours and pleasant thoughts. 
And I — I have had some: in infancy 
I — though I was a prince — would not confide 
My son to hirelings. I have stood and watch*d 
You sleeping^ — then I dared not ovtii -^ovi^ lot 
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My father lived, — ^while poor Bianca wept. 
Oh! 1 have watch'd you with a cotter's care. 
Through many and many a night:— ^'ds so; and noir 
Mountains and stormy seas wiH come between 
Our hearts. While you are wandering, I shall be 
Shut in my palace, — prison'd up, — a slave. 
What else are princes ever? But 111 write 
To Rome. 

Guido. I shall expect it* 

Duke. Confide in me. 
I thought I had a word or two to say. 
But they are gone; — the common things, perhaps. 
Men say at parting: likely nothing more. 
You may return: if not, why let us part 
like friends at least: hate is a galling load 
To bear in absence; so— farewell. Oh! Guido! 

{Embraets hiuL 
And now, no more. Farewell ! 

Guido. Once more, farewell. 
Farewell ! [Exit 

Duke. Farewell ! The kindest breath of Heaven 
Rest on your head and hallow it — ^My son ! 
My only son! and he is gone for ever? 
How / haw loved him let these tremulous hands 
Proclaim, and these my weeping woman's eyes. 
Not often stain'd with tears. — Farewell, once more. 
Son of my youth ! And now 111 take one look 
At the blue sky, and taste the scents which hang 
Around the flowers. — Methinks I feel again 
My stature princely, and still running clear 
The high blood of Mirandola« Barry Cornwall 
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Cardinal Woheys Speech to CrcmwelL 

Cromwell, I aid not Uunk to shed a tear. 

In all my miseries; but thou hast forced me> 

Out of my honest truth, to [^ay the woman.— 

Let s dry our eyes, and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 

And when I am forgotten, as I shall be. 

And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention , ' 

Of me must more be heard; say then, I taught t hee ■ 

Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways to glory. 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour. 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 

A sure, and safe one— -though thy master miss'd it 

Mark but my Ml, and that which ruin*d me: 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ! 

By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then. 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by*t? 

Love thyself last; cherish those hearts Uiat hate thee: 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still, in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear vloU. 

Let all the ends thou aim st at be thy country's. 

Thy Gods, and truths; then, if thou falFst, O Cromwell, 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 

And, pr ythee, lead me in 

There take an inventory of all I have; 

To the last penny, 'tis the kings. My robe. 

And my integrity to Heaven, are all 

I dare now call my own. O Cromwell \ Cromwell ! 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my king, he would not, in mine age. 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. Shakspeare, 



Henry V. to Jus Soldiers. 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more; 
Or close the wall up with the English dead ! 
In peace^ there*8 nothing so becomes a mscci) 
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As modest stillness and humility: 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears. 

Then, imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favour/d rage; 

Then, lend the eye a terrible aspect; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 

Like the brass cannon! 

Now, set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide; 

Hold hard the breath; and bend up every apiric 

To its full height. Now, on, you noblest English! 

Whose blood is fetch'd from fiohen of war«proof ; 

Fathers, that, like so many Alexanders* 

Have, in these parts, from mom till even fougbt. 

And sheathed toeir swords for lack of ai|piment! 

I see you stand like greyhonnds in the slips. 

Straining upon the start — ^The game's afoot! — 

Follow your spirit; and, upon this charge. 

Cry, God for Harry, England, and 8t George ! Ibid. 



MwrcellusB Speech to the Jliob. 

Wherefore rejoice P that Caesar oomes in triumph! 

What conquest brings he home P 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels ? 

You blocks! you stones! you worse than senseless thingi! 

Oh you hard hearts! you cruel men of Rome! 

Knew you not Pompey P Many a time and oft 

Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements. 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops— 

Your infants in your arms — and there have sat 

The live-long day, with patient expectation. 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome ? 

And, when you saw his chariot bat appear. 

Have you not made a universal shout. 

That Tiber trembled underneath his banks. 

To hear the replication of your sounds. 

Made in his concave shores P 

And do you now put on your best attire P 

And do you now cull out a holiday P 

And do you now strew flowers in his way. 

That comes in triumph over Pompey s blood P 

Begone! 
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Run to your houses! tali upon your knees! 
Pray to liie gods to intermit tlie plagues. 
That needs must light on ihia in (gratitude ! 



Henry V.'s Spuck before the Battle of Agincourl. 
What's he that wishes for mor« men from England? 
My cousin Westmoreland ! — No, my fair cousin; 
If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss; and, if to live, 
The lewer men, the greater share of honour. 
No, no, my lord; wish not a man from England! 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, throughout my host. 
That he who hath no stomach to this fight, 
Wav straight depart: hia passport shall be made. 
Anil crowns for convoy put into his purse: 
We would not die in that man's company! 
This day is called the Feast of Crispian. 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home. 
Will stand a-tiploe when this day is named. 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian ! 
He that outlives this day, and seet old age. 
Will, yearly on the vigil, feast his neighbours: 
And say — To-morrow is Saint Crispian! 
Then wiL he strip his sleeve, and show his scara. 
Old men forget, yet shall not all forget. 
But they'll remember, with advanlafres. 
What feats (hey did that day. Then shall ournameH, i' 
Familiar in their mouths as house hold -words, — 
Harry the king, Bedfunl and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot,, Salisbury and Gto'ster, — 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remember'd. < 

This story shall the goodmsn teach his son; ' ' 

And Crispin's day shall ne'er go by. 
From this time to the ending of the world. 
But we in it shall be remember'd; 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers! 
For he, to-day, that dieds his blood with me. 
Shall be my brother — be he e'er so vile. 
This day shall gentle his condition; 
And, gentlemen in England, now it-bed, ' 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not here; ' 
And hold (heir maolioudB cheap, wliile any speaks 
That fouy;lit with us uih)u Saint Crispian's day. 
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Douglass Account of Himself. 

Mt name is N6r?al. On the Grampian hills 

Mv father feeds liis flocks; a frugal swain. 

Whose constant cares were to increase his store. 

And keep his only son, myself, at home: 

For I had heard of battles, and I long*d 

To follow to the field some warlike lord; 

And Heaven soon granted what my sire denied. 

This moon, which rose last night, round as my shield. 

Had not yet fili'd her horns, when, by her light, 

A band of fierce barbarians, from the hills, 

Rush'd, like a torrent, down upon the vale. 

Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds fled 

For safety and for succour. I alone. 

With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 

Hover'd about the enemy, and mark'd 

The road he took; then hasted to my friends; 

Whom, with a troop of filly chosen men, 

I met advancing. The pursuit I led. 

Till we o'ertook the spoil-encumber'd foe. 

We fought — and conquered ! Ere a sword was drawn, 

An arrow from my bow had pierced their cluef^ 

Who wore, that day, the arms which now I wear. 

Returning home in triumph, I disdain'd 

The shepherd's slothful life; and, having heard 

That our good king had summoned his bold peers 

To lead their warriors to the Carron side, 

I left my father s house, and took with me 

A chosen servant to conduct my steps — 

Yon trembling coward, who forsook his master. 

Journeying with this intent, I pass'd these towers; 

And, heaven-directed, came this day, to do 

The happy deed, that gilds my humble name. Home 



Rolla to the Peruvians. 

My brave associates! — partners of my toil, my feehsgi, 
and my fame! Can Hollas words add vigour to the vir- 
tuous energies which inspire your hearts? — No;— yoo 
have judged, as I have, the foulness of tlie crafty plea 
by which these bold invaders would delude you.— -wor 
generous spirit has- compared, as mine has, the motives 
-which, in a war like this, can animate their minds uA 
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ours. — They, by a Blranife frenzy driven, fight for power, 
for pluntler, and extended rule; — we, for our country, 
our altars, and our hoaies. — They follow au adventurer 
trhom they fear, and obey a power which they hate-;— 
we serve a monarch whom we love, — a God whom we 
adore. — Whene'er they move in anger, desolation tracks 
their progress! — Where'er they pause in amity, aflliclioii 
mourns their friendship. — They boast, they come but to 
improve our state, enlarge our thoughts, and free us from 
the joke of error I — Yes — ^they — tliey will give enlightened 
freedom to our minds, who are themselves the slaves of 
passion, avarice, and pridel — They offer us tlieir protec- 
tion — yes, such protection as vultures give to Iambs — 
covering and devouring them! — They call on us to barter 
all of good we have inherited and proved, for the desper- 
ate chance of something better which they promise. — Be 
our plain answer this: The throne we honour, is the peo- 

f lie's choice — the laws we reverence, are our brave fathers' 
egacy — the faith we follow, teaches us to live in bonds of 
charity with all mankind, and die with hope of bliss be* 
yond the grave. — Tell your invaders this, and tell them 
< too, we seek no change; and least of all, such change as 
they would bring us. Hkeridanf IH^arro. 

Cato'i Soliloquy on Ihe Immortality of the Soul. 

It must lie so — Plato, tliou reason's! well! — 

Else, whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 

This longing after immortaUty? 

Or, whence this secret dread, and inward horror. 

Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction? — 

Tis the Divinity that stirs within us; 

Tis Heaven itself that points out — an Hereafter, 

And intimates — Eternity to man. 

Eternity! — Ihou pleasing — dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untried being. 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass! 

The wide, the unbounded prospectj lies before me; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon iL 

Here will I bold. If there's a Power above us — 

And (bat there is, all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works — He must delight in virtue; 

And tliat which He delights in, must be happy. 



I 
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But when ? or where ? This worid — was made for Cesar. 
Vm weary oi' conjecturet — this must end them. 

[Laying his kand mi ki$ twori. 
Thus am I doubly arm'd. My death and life, 
Mv bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This— in a moment, brines me to an end; 
But this — informs me I snail never die ! 
The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 

At tlie drawn dagger, and defies its point 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim iiith a;^, and nature sink in years; 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. 

Unhurt amid the war of elements. 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worids ! MdrntC 



Brutus on the Death of C^sar, 

Romans, Countrymen, and Lovers! — ^hear me for mj 
cause; and be silent, that you may hear. Believe me fer 
mine honour; and have respect to mine honour, that yoo 
may believe. Censure me in your wisdom; and awa^ 
your senses, that you may the better judge.— If there be 
any in this assembly, any dear friend of Csesar's, to him 
I say, that Brutus's love to Caesar was no less than his. 
If, then, that friend demand why Brutus rose against Ce- 
sar, this is my answer: not that I loved Caesar less, bit 
that I loved Rome more. Had you rather Ciesar were 
living, and die all slaves; than that Caesar wrere clead, to 
live all freemen P — ^As Caesar loved me, I weep for lum; 
as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I 
honour him; but as he was ambitious, I slew hunl Thoe 
are tears for his love, joy for his fortune, honour for his 
valour, and death for his ambition! — ^Whos here so base, 
that would be a bondman? if any, speak! for him hane 
I offended. Who s here so rude, that would not be a 
Roman? if any, speak! for him have I offended. Who^ 
here so vile, that will not love his country? if any, meakl 
for him have I offended. — I pause for a reply. — 

None? then none have I offended! I have done no 
more to Caesar, than you should do to Brntus. The^nei- 
tion of his death is enrolled in the Capitol; his glory motf 
extenuated, wherein he was worthy; nor his offanc^ ca-- 
forced, for which he suffered death. ■•. . 
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Here comes his body, mourDed by Mark Antony 
thouirh be had bo hand in his death, shall receive 
benefit of hia dying, a jilace in the commonwealth 
which of you shall not? — With this I depart — liiat a* I 
slew my best lover for the good of Rome, I have the 
dagger for my^f, when it shall please my country to neflS 
death. Sliakipearil 



who, ^^ 



Hamlet' a Soliloquy on Death. 

To be — or not to be? — ihat is the question. — 
Whellier 'tia nobler ia tlie mind, to eufler 
The stinf^ and airows of outrageous fortujie. 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them ? — To die — to sleep— 



uiil natural shocks 



Non 

The heart-ache, and Uie tJ 

That flesh is heir to — 'tis i 

Devoutly to be msh'd. To die — to sleep — 

To sleep? — perchance to dream! — ay, there's the rub 

For, in that sleep of death, what dreams may come, 

When ne have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause — There's the respect. 

That makes calamity of so long life : 

For who, would bear the whips and scorns of lime. 

The oppressor's vronKi the proud man's contumely. 

The pangs of despised love, the law 's delay. 

The msolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes^ 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear. 

To groan and sweat under a iveary life. 

But lhat the dread of something after death — 

That undiscover'd country, from whose bourae 

fio traveller returns! — puzzles the will ; 

.And makes us rather bear those ills we have. 

Than fiy to others that we know not of. 

Thus, conscience does make cowards of us all : 

And thus, the native hue of resolutioa 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thouglit; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment. 

With this regard, tlieir currents turn awry. 

And lose the name of action ! 
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Mark Antonys Oration. 

Fri£ND8, Romans, Countrymen! lend me your ears, 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do, lives aflier them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones: 

So let it be with Caesar! — Noble Brutus 

Hath told you, Ciesar was ambitious — 

If it was so, it was a grievous fault; 

And grievously hath Caesar answer'd it! 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest — 

For Brutus is an honourable man! 

So are they all ! all honourable men — 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me— - 
But Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honourable man! 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious P 
When tliat the poor have cried, Caesar hath vrept. 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff! — 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honourable man ! 
You all did see, that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 
Which he did thrice refuse: was this ambition?— 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And sure he is an honourable man ! 
I speak, not to disprove what Brutus spoke ; 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once; not without cause: 
What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for him ? 
judgment! thou hast fled to brutish beasts. 
And men have lost their reason! — Bear n-ith me: 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar; 
And I must pause till it come back to me ! 

But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world — now lies he there. 
And none so poor as do him reverence ! 
O masters! if^I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
J should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all kivovr, are honourable men!-^ 
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I will not do them nToug : 1 ratlier choose 
To wrong the (lead, lo wrong' myself and you, 
Than 1 trtll wrong Buch honourable men ! — 
But here's a porchment with tlie seal of Cesar — 
I found it in his ctosel — 'tis his will ! 
Let but the commons hear his testament — 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read, — 
And they will go and kiss dead Ctesar's wounds. 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood; 
Yea, bep; a hair of him for memory ; 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
fieijueathiog it, as a rich legacy, 
Ifnlo their issue! — 

If you have tears, prepare to shed thero ao"'- 
You all do know this mantle? I remember 
The Urst time ever Ccesar put it on: 
'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent — 
That day he overcame the Nervii 1 — 
Look! in this place ran Cassius' da^:er through'— 
See what a rent the envious Casca made! — 
Through this— the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd! 
And, as he pluck'd his cursed sleel away, 
Mark how the blood of Ctesar follow'd it!— 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus Eo unkindly knock'd, or no; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Cwsar's angel! — 
Judge, O ye gods, how dearly Cnsar loved himl 
This, this was the unkindest cut of all ; 
For when the noble Cwsar saw him slab ' — 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor's arnis. 
Quite vanquish'd him. Then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up liis face. 
Even at the base of Pompey's statue — 
Which ail the while ran blood! — great Cstsar fell! 
Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 
Then I, and you, and all of us, fell down; 
Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over usi 
Oh, now you weep, and 1 perceive you feel 
The dint of pity: these are gracious drops! 
Kind soulsl what! weep you when you but beliold 
Our Cesar's vesture wounded? — look you here! 
Here is himself — raan-'d, as you see, by tmitors!^~ 

Good Aiends! sweet friends! let me not stir 
To such a sudden flooil of mutiny) 



up 
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Tliey that have done this deed^ are honourable! — 

What private fetich they have, alas, I know not, 

'That made them do it: they are wise and honomhle. 

And will, no doubt, with reason answer. vou. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts: 

I am no orator, as Brutus is; 

But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man. 

That loves his friend — and that they know full well. 

That gave me public leave to speak of him — 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech. 

To stir men's blood: I only speak right on! 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know; 

Show you sweet Cssar s wounds, poor, poor, dumb moudis ! 

And bid them speak for me. Bu^ were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Caesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny! Ibid. 



Shylock justifying his Meditated Revenge. 

If it will feed nothing else, it will feed my revenge. He 
hath disgraced me, and hindered me of half a million! 
laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, sccnmed my 
nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated 
my enemies! And what's his reason ? I am a Jew! Hath 
not a Jew eye&? Hath not a Jew hands? organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions P Is he not fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same weapons, eubject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same meansy warmed and 
cooled by the same summer and winter, as a Christian isP 
If you stab us, do we not bleed-P If you tickle us, do we 
not laugh P If you poison us, do we not die ? and if yoa 
wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we are like yoa in 
the rest, we will resemble you in that! If a Jew wrong a 
Christian, what is his hunulity? Revenge. If a Christum 
wrong a Jew, what should his suflferance be by Christian 
example? Why, Revenge! The villany you teaeh ae I 
will execute; and it ahflll go hard^ but I will better the 
instiiictioQ. JM. 
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Othello s Despair, 

Had it pleased Heaven 

To try me wi^ -misfortHne — ^had it raiii'd 

All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head^ 

Steep*d me in poverty to the very lips. 

Given to adversity me and my utmost hopes — 

I should have founds in some part of my soul, 

A drop of patience! But, alas! to make me 

A fixed figine for the hand of sicorn 

To point its slow, unmoving finger at! — 

Yet could I bear that! — well I — yery well! 

But there, where I had gamer 'd up my heart — 

Where either I must live, or bear no life— 

The fountain from, the which my current runs. 

Or else dries up^«-to be discarded thence! — 

Or keep it as a cistern for foul toads 

To knot and gender in! — 

Turn thy complexion there> 

Patience, thou yoiing and rose-lipp'd cherubim ! — 

Ay, there — ^look Mack as hell ! Ibid, 



Clytemmestrm to Achilles, 

Low at thy knees I will not blush to fall. 

Of mortal birth to one of heavenly race. 

Why should I now be proud P cr ^at demandg. 

More than a daughter's life, my anxious care ? . 

Protect, O goddess-bi^m! a wretched mother; 

Protect a virgin call'd thy bride: her head 

With garlands, ah, in vain! yet did I crown, • 

And led her as by thee to be espoused; 

Now to be slain I bring her: but on thee. 

If thou protect her not, reproach will Ml; 

For, though not join'd in marriage, thou wast call'd 

The husband of the virgin. ^ By this cheek. 

By this right hand, by her that gave thee birth, 

I claim protection firom thee: I have now 

No altar, but thy knee, to which to fly; 

I have no fiiend, but thee. If thou shak dare 

Stretch forth thy hand to aid me, I shall find 

Safety; if not, then am I lost indeed. 

Potter'^ EMffx^uU^* 



A. WELL there is in the west couatry^ 
And a clearer one never was seen; 

There is not a wife in the west coontry 
But has heard of the Well of St. Keyae. 

An oak and an elm-tree stand beside. 
And behind does an asli-tree grow. 

And a willow from the bank above 
Droops to the water below. 

A traveller came to the Well of St. Keyne; 

Joyfully he drew nigh. 
For from cock-crow he had been travelling. 

And there was not a cloud in the sky. 

He drank of the water so cool and clear^ 

For thirsty and hot was he; 
And he sat down upon the bank 

Under the willow-tree. 

There came a man from the neighbouring town. 

At the Well to fill his pail; 
On the Well-side he rested it. 

And he bade the stranger hail. 

" Now art thou a bachelor, stranger P* quoth he, 
" For, an if thou hast a wife. 
The happiest draught thou hast drunk this day. 
That ever thou didst in thy life. 

" Or has thv crood woman — ^if one thou hast — 
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" St. Keyne," auoth the Cornish-man, " many a time 
' Drank of mis crystal Well, 
And before the angel summon'd her. 
She laid on the water a spell : 

" If the husband— of this gifted Well 
Shall drink before his wife, 
A happy man henceforth is he, [i 

For he shall be master for life* 

" But if the wife should drink of it first, — . 
God help the husband then ! " 
The stranger stoop'd to the Well of St. Keyne, 
And drank of the water again. 

*' You drank of the Well, I warrant, betimes?" 
He to the Cornish-man said: 
But the Cormsh-man smiled as the stranger spake. 
And sheepishly shook his head. 

" I hasten'd as soon as the wedding was done. 
And left my wife in the porch : 
But, i'faith! she had been wiser than I; 

For she took a bottle to church." Sauthey. 



Lodgings for Single Gentlemen. 

Who has eer been in London, that overgrown places- 
Has seen " Lodgings to Let-' stare him full in me face: 
Some are good, and let dearly; while some, 'tis well known^ 
Axe so dear, and so bad, they are best let alone. 

Will Waddle^ whose temper was studious and loneljj 
Hired lodgings that took Single Gentlemen only; 
But Will was so fat, he appear'd like a tun; — 
Or like two Single Gentlemen roll'd into One. 

He enter'd his rooms, and to bed he retreated; 
But, all the night long, he felt fever'd and heated; 
And, though heavy to weigh, as a score of fat sheep^ 
He was not, by any means, heavy to sleep. 

Next night 'twas the same! — and the next! — and the next! 
He perspired like an ox; be wm nervous, and vex'd. 
Week paas'cl after week, till, by weekly Succession, ' 
His weakly condition was past'^U-expfession*' *- - 
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In six months his aconaintance began mnch to doulit him; 
For his skin, ' like a lady's loose gown/ hong about him.' 
So he sent for a doctor, and cried, like a ninny, 
" I have lost many pounds— make mewelk*.tliere'8 a gmnea." 

The doctor look'd wise: — " A slow fever," he said; 
Prescribed sudorifics — and going to bad*-* 
" Sudorifics ki bed/' exclaim'd WUl, " are hnmbuga! 
IVe enough of them there, without paying lor drugir 

Will kick'd out the doctor;— 4>nt» irben. ill indeed. 
E'en dismissing the doctor don't always sacceed; 
So, calling his host, he said — " Sir, do vou know, 
I'm the fat Single Gentleman, six months ago? 

" Look ye, landlord, I diink," argued Will with a grin, 
" That with honest intentions yon first took me in: 
But from the first nig^t — and to say it I'm bold — 
I've been so very hot, that Fm sore I've caught cold!" 

Quoth the landlord, — ^"Till now, I ne'er had a dispute; 
I've let lodgings ten years, — I'm a baker to boot; 
In airing your sheets, sir, my wife is no sloven; 
And your bed is immediately — over my oven." 

" The oven ! ! ! " says Will.— Says the host, " Why this 

passion ? 
In that excellent bed died three people of fashion ! 
Why so crusty, good sir?" — "Zounds!" cried Will in a 

taking, 
" Who would not be crusty, with half a year's baking?" 

Will paid for his rooms. Cried the host, with a sneer, 
*' Well, I see you have been going away half a year." — 
" Friend, we can't well agree; — ^yet no quarrel" — ^Will 

said; — 
*' But I'd rather not perish, while yon make your bread." 

CoknoM, 

Life compared to a Sitge. 

All the world's a stage. 
And all the men and women merely players! 
They have their exits and their entrances. 
And one man in his time plays many parts; 
His acts being seven ages. First, the if^ftinl;^ 
Mewling and ]^\k!lun|^ m \hft nnraa's anak 
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And then the whining Bchool-boy, irith his satchel. 

And shiuiug moniiDg face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to Echool. And then Ihe lover. 

Sighing like furnace, nilh a 'woJ'ul ballad 

Made to his luistress' eyebrow. Then the soldier. 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard; 

Jealous in honoor, sudden and quick in quarrel; 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon's moulh I And then the Justice, 

Id fair round belly, with good capon lined. 

With eyes severe, and beard of Ibnnal cut, 

Full of nise sawa and modern instances; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouuh on side; 

His youthful hose, well saved ! a world too wide 

For his shrunk ahank; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound! Last scene of oil. 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childislmesa, or mere oblivion; 

Saus teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing! 

Shahpeart 

The Chameleon. 
Oft has it been my lot lo mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark — 
With eyes ihat hardly served at most 
To guard (heir master gainst a post; 
Yet round the world the blade had been 
To see whatever could he seen— 
Reluming from bis finiab'd tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before: 
Whatever word you chance to drop. 
The Iravell'd fool your mouth nill stop— 
" Sir, if my judgment you'll allow, 
I've seen, and sure I oug^t to know." — 
So begs you'd pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision- 
Two travellers, of such a cast — 
As o'er Arabia's ullda tliey paia'd, 
And on their way, in Ineudly chat, 
Now lalk'd of this, and then of that— 



M6 come TiECtu. 

Discouraed awfaile> 'nu3ng^ other matteiv 
Of the Chameleon's form and nature* 
** A stranger animal/' cries one, 
" Sure neTer lived beneath the sun ! 
A lizard's body, lean and long^ 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue. 
Its foot with triple claw disjoin'd; 
And what a length of tail behind! 
How slow its pace! and then its hue^- 
Who ever saw so fine a blue !" 

" Hold there!" the other quick replies^ 
" 'Tis green — I saw it with these ejem. 
As late with open mouth it lay, 
And warm*d it in the sunny ray; 
Stretch 'd at its ease, the beast I yiew'd^ 
And saw it eat the air for food." 

" I've seen it, sir, as well as you. 
And must again affirm it blue; ^/ 

At leisure I the beast survey 'd. 
Extended in the cooling shade/' 

" 'Tis green, 'tig green, sir, I amure ye."*—- 
" Green!" cries the other in a fury; 
" Why, sir — d'ye think I've lost my eyes?** 
" 'Twere no great loss/ the friend replies. 
" For, if they always serve you thus. 
You'll find 'em but of little use!" 

So high at last the contest rose, ' 

From words they almost came to blows; 
When luckily came by a third: • ' 

To him the question tiiey referr'd; i 

And begg'd he'd tell 'em if he knew 
Whether the thing was green or blue. ' ' 

" Sirs," cries the umpire, ** cease yoiir pother ; 
The creature's neither one nor t'other. 
I caught the animal last night. 
And view'd it o'er by candle-Jight; 
I mark'd it wellWtwas black as jet— *- 
You stare — but, sirs, I've got it yet. 
And can produce it." — " Pray, sir, do; . j 

I'll lay my life the thing is blue/' 
" And I'll be sworn, that when you've seeii ' ^ 
The reptile, youll pronounce him greerir^'*''* * ' 
•* Well then, at once to end the doubt;" ' ' '^^* * 
Replies the man, ''!%! turn hini out;: -^ ' ^^^ ' ' 
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And when before your eyes IVe aet hiiUr • | 

If you don't find him blacky 111 eat him^" 

He said; then full before their, sight ,< 

Produced the beasts and lo! — 'twas white. 

. Merrick. 



Ji 



How-p'ye'-Vo, and Gopd-Bye, 

One day Good-bye met How«d'ye^o, 

Too close to shun saluting ; 
But soon the rival sisters flew ' 

From kissing to disputing. > 

"" Away !'* says How-d'ye-do, " your mien 
Appals my cheerful nature; , 
No name so sad as yours is seen 

In sorrow's nomenclature* < t 

" Where'er I give one sunshine hour. 

Your cloud comes in to shade it; ^ 

Where'er I plant one bosom's flower^ 
Your mildew drof to fade it. 

" Ere How;-d*ye-do has tuned each' tongue . < ,» 
To ' hope s delighted measure,' . v 

Good-bye in friendship's ear has rung : 

The knell of parting pleasure! / 

" From sorrows past, my chemic skill 

Drawiismiles of consolation; ' ' 

-if 

While you, from present joys, distU 

The tears of separation." ^ 

Good-bye replied, " Your statement's -truei, : // 
And well your cause you've pleaded; . y 

But, pray, who'd think of How-4'ye-d4i>, . 
Unless Good-bye preceded! * 

" Without my priw influence, 

Could yours have ever flonrish'd? 
And can your hstnd one dower dispense. 
But thofts ray tears have nourish'dP 

' How oft,^-rf at the eourt of love ' ' 
Concefili^nt i^ the fashion,*^ i 

When Howr4'yc^-4o h^s fail'd to inove>i,l ' a^ 
Good-bye^'eyef^^tliippasilioniic.v. -\\> -^^^\^'^ 
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" How oft» wben Cupid b firai dediiie^^— ^ 
Ab every hMrt lememben^ 
One Bigh of mine, and only mine* 
ReYivea the dying embers? 

* Go, bid the timid lover choose^ 
And I'll resign my charter. 
If he for ten kind How-d'ye-do*8, 
One kind Grood-bye would barter? 

" From love and friendship'B kindred source 
We both derive existence; 
And they would both lose half their force 
Without one joint assistance. 

" Tis wetl the world our merit knows. 
Since time, there's no denying. 
One half in How-d'ye-doing goeat. 

And t'other in Good-byii^.'* Anonynunti. 



The Three Black Crows. 

Two honest tradesmen, meeting in the Straiid> 
One took the other briskly by die hand; 
" Hark ye/' said he; " 'tis an odd story this 
About ti[ie crows 1 " — " I don't know what it is," 

Replied his friend. " No I I'm surpiised at that; 

Where I come from, it is the common chat; 
But you shall hear an odd affair indeed ! 
And that it happen'd they are all agreed: 
Not to detain you from a thing so strange^ 
A gentleman, who lives not far from 'Change, 
This week, in short, as all the Alley knows; 
Taking a vomit, threw up Three Black Grows!" 

" Impossible!" " Nay, but 'tis really true; 

I had it from good hands, and so may you."- 

" From whose I pray ? " So, having named the man. 

Straight to inquire, his curious comrade ran. 

" Sir, did you tell ? " ^relating the afHair. 

" Yes, sir, I did; and, if 'tb worth your care, 

*Twas Mr." — such a one — "who told it me; 

But, by the bye, 'twas Two black crows, not T%reel" 

Resolved to trace so wondrous an event. 
Quick to the third the virtuoso went. 
** Sir," — and so forth. — " Why, yes; the thing is fact. 
Though in regard to number not exact; , . 
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It WHS nol Tmo black croivs, 'tnas only Ont; 
'fhe trath of that jou may depend upMi ; 
The gentleman himself told me the case." — 
" Where may I fiod him?" — "" Why, in" — such a pli 
Away he went, and having found hira out, 

" Sir, be so good as to regohe a douht." 

Then to his last informant he rcferr'd. 

And beffg'd to know, if true what he had heard : 

" Did JOU, sir, throw up a black crow ? " — '" Not I ! ' 

" Bless me! — how people propagate a lie! 

Black crows have been thrown up. Three, Two, and Onsffl 

And here, I find, all comes at last to None! 

Did you say nothing of a crow at all?" 

'■ Crow — ^ciow^perhapa I might; now I recall 
The matter over." — "And pray, sir, what was't?" 
" Why, I was horrid sick, and at the last 
I did throw up, and told my neighbour so. 

Something that was as tiiack, sir, as a crow. ' 

Dr. B)/ro 



QHten Mab. 
Oh! then, I see Queen Mab has been with you. 
She is the fancy's midwife: and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the forefinger of an aldennan; 
Drawn, by a team of little atoirjes. 
Athwart men's noees, ns they lie asleep: 
Her waggon-spokes, mode of long spinners' legs; 
Tiic cover, of the wings of grasshoppers; , 

The traces, of the smallest spiders' web; 
The collars, of the moonshine's watery beams; 
Her whip, of cricket's bone; the lash, of film; 
Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat; 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, ' 

Made by tlie joiner squirrel or old grub, ^ 

Time out of mind the fairies' coach -makers. . 

And, in this state, she gallops, night by night. 
Through lovers' In'ain.s, and llien Ibey dream of love; 
O'er lawyers' fingers, who straight dream of fees; 
O'er courtiers' knees, who dream on courtesies slraighl; 
O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream: 
Sometimes she drivelh o'er a lawyer's nose. 
And then be dreams of smelling out a suit: 
U2 
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And sometimes cornei she, with a litlio-f^g's dii), ^ ' ' 

Tickling the parson, as he lies asleep; 

Then dreams he of another benefice. - 

Sometimes she driveth o'er a soldier's neck; 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats; 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades ; 

Of healths five fathoms deep; and then, anon. 

Drums in his ears; at which he starts and wakes; 

And, being thus frighten'd, swears a prayer or two — 

And sleeps again. ShaJcspeare, 

Contest between the Eyes and the Noie, 

Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose: 
The spectacles set them unhappily wrong; 

The point in dispute was, as all the world knows. 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong. 

So the Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig-full of learning; 

While chief baron Ear sat to balance the laws. 
So famed for his talent in nicely discerning. 

" In behalf of the Nose it will quickly appear. 

And your lordship," he said, " will undoubtedly find. 

That the Nose has had spectacles always in wear. 
Which amounts to possession time out of Dnnd.** 

Then, holding the spectacles up to the court, 

" Your lordship observes they are made with a straddle^. 

As wide as the ridge of the Nose is; in short, 
Design'd to sit close to it, just like a saddle. 

Again, would your lordship a moment suppose — 
'Tis a case that has happen'd, and may be again — 

That the visage or countenance had not a- Nose, 

Pray who would, or who could wear cpectacle« then? 

On the whole, it appears, and my argument shows. 
With a reasoning the court will never cohdemri. 

That the spectacles plainly were made for the Nose, 
And the Nose was as pli^inly intended for, them.*^ 

Then shifting his side, as a lawyer knows^how^ < • • 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes; . ■ - i < 

But what were hjs arguments few people knotr, • .• • • 
For the court did not^ think they wecc aquallj wise. 



So his lordship deereed, wkfe A gt^e-Kbrerafl t6litei'<^ ' ^^'^^ 
Decisive and clear,, without one if or Imt; ' " ' ' "* ' / 

That whenever the Nose pot his Spectacles on-—' »' '" ^ 
By day-light t)T candlelight — By^ should be nhut: '"^ 

Toby TosspoL • ^ 

Alas] what pity 'tis, that regularity ^ r .*' 

Like Isaac Shove's, is such a rarity. 
But there are swilling wights in London town 

Term'd — Jolly dogs — Choice spirits — aMas swine. 
Who pour, in midnight revel, bumpers down. 

Making their throats a thoroughfare for wine.. 

These spendthrifls, who life's pleasures thus run on^ 

Dozing with headachs till tne afternoon. 
Lose half men s regular estate of sun. 

By borrowing too largely of the moon. ' 

One of this kidney — Toby Tosspot bight — 
Was coming from the Bedford, late at night: 
And being Baochi plenus, — full of wine. 
Although he had a tolerable notion 
Of aiming at progressive motion, ' 

'T wasn't direct — 'twas serpentine. 
He work'd with sinuosities along. 

Like Monsieur Corkscrew, worming through a cork. 
Not straight, like Corkscrew's proxy, stiff Don Prong, a 
fork. 

At length, with near four bottles in his pate. 
He saw the moon shining on Shove's brass plate. 

When reading, " Please to ring the bell," 

And being civil beyond measure, 

" Ring it I " says Toby-*" very well ; 

I'll ring it with a desd of pleasure." 

Toby, the kindest soul in all the town. 
Gave it a jerk that almost jerk'd it down. 
He waited full two minutes — no one came; 

He waited full two minutes more; — and thea - > 
Says Toby, " If he's dettf> I'm not to blam^^ 

I'll pulHt for the gentjfioaft' again.'' 
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Bat the first peal mks Iiaac, in a fright; - *• f' 

Who, quick as lightning, popping np his bead. 
Sat on his head's antipodes, in bed, '^ 

Pale as a parsnip, — bolt upright 

At length, he wisely to himself doth say, — 

Calming his fears, — 
'* Tush! *tis some fool has rung and run away;" 
When peal the second rattled in his ears! 

Shove jump'd into the middle of the floor; 

And, trembling at each breath of air that stirr'd. 
He groped down stairs, and open'd the street-door; 

While Toby was peiibrming peal the third. 

Isaac eyed Toby, fearfully askant, — 
And saw he was a strapper — stout and tall; 
He put his question — ** Pr;ay, sir, what d ye want?" 
Says Toby, — ** I want nothing, sir, at all.*' 

** Want nothing, sir! — youVe pull'd my bell, I vow. 

As if you'd jerk it off the wire." 
Quoth Toby, — ^avely making him a bow, — 

" I pull'd it, sur, at your desire" 

" At mine! ** — " Yes, yours; I hope I've done it well: 
High time for bed, sir; I was hastening to it; 

But, if you write up — ' Please to ring the bell,* 
Common politeness makes me stop and do it.'* 

Colman* 



The Charitable Barber. 

A SCHOLAR of that race, whom oft we meet. 

Hungry and friendless, wandering through the street. 

Though bless'd with gifts, life s noblest scenes to grace. 

Was forced, through want, to seek a tutor's place. 

At length, when pining in extreme distress. 

The starving wretch was led to hope success. 

And got a sudden summons to repair 

Before the guardians of a titled heir: 

In Phoebus' livery dress Vl from top to toe. 

Our wit in this dire plight was loathe to go; 

His hat, an hostler for a sieve might use. 

His wig was bald, his toes peep'd through hi^ shoes; 

His hose through many a rent display'd his skin. 

And a beard three weeks old adom'd his chin: 



With Buch a Hebrew pJiii, he felt 'twas clear, 
No Christian tutor ought to face a peer. 
Much he desired to shitve it; but, alas! 
Our wit was minus razor, soap, and glass; 
And, H-hat the barl>ed sage esteem 'd etill worse. 
Had nought to (ee the barber in his purse. 
In this dllenuna, cursing purse and beard. 
At many n barber's shop he anxious leer'd; 
Hoping some shaver's countenance to find. 
That spoke a feeling heart and liberal mind. 
At length he spied an artisan, whose face 
Bespoke compassion for man's suffering race. 
Bleeding with wounded pride at every pore. 
Our shamefaced scholar, trembling, opes the door: 
The barber greets him with a smirking air. 
Bows to the ground, and then presents a chair. 
" Sir, you want shaving, 1 presume," he cries; 
Then graceful on his nail a razor tries. 
" Pray, sir, be seated — Jack, bring Fackwood's strap, 
A damask towel, and a cotton cap — 
A basin, George — some shaving-powder, Luke — 
And Tom — you friz the gentleman's peruke." 
Such pompous orders much the wit distress'd. 
Who to Uie barber thus his speech address'd: 
" Unused lo beg, how wretched is the task. 
Alms from a stranger abject thus to ask! 
To act the suppliant, galls me to the core; 
Yet your compassion I must now implore. 
Cash, I, alas! have none; and tlierefore crave. 
That jou, for charity, my beard will shave." 
At this request, the barber stood aghast, 
And thus to his surprise gave vent at last: — 
" Shave yuu, fur charity ! confound your chops ! 
Do men, to shave for nothing, rent Guch shops i* 
Barl)ers might soon retire from trade, I trow. 
If all their customers resembled yuu: 
I like your modesty; but good, my ipark. 
The number of this house in future mark; 
For, not to mince the matter and be nice, 
I never gratis shave a beggar twice." — 
No towel, soap, nor night-cap, now apiiear'd. 
The churl with cold pump -water dobs nis heardi 
Selects an old notch d nwor ironi his case. 
Anil itithout mercy flays tile scholarsface: 
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Thovgii at each rasp his chin was drench'd wiUf g^re', 
His lot, the stoic, aucomplaining, bore; . i 

For to poor wits tlie privilege belongs. 
With resignation to support their wrongs 

Just tlien, the barbers cat, in theft surprised. 
Was by the shopman wofiilly chastised; 
Puss, who less patience than the bard possessed. 
In piercings cries, her agony express'd:^-i- ' 

The barber, sulky and displeased before. 
Now at his shopman like a trooper swore, ^ 

And with a Stentor's voice the cook-maid calls. 
To know from whence proceed those hideous «qualls:«» 
" Tis doubtless," cried the wit, with great hilarity, 
" Some poor cat, by your shopmsm, shaved Jbr Charity!* 

___^_^__^ Jone9, 

Law, 

Law is law — ^law is law; and as in such and so forth 
and hereby, and aforesaid, provided always, nevertheless, 
notwithstanding. Law is like a country dance, people are 
led up and down in it till they are tired. ' Law is like a 
l)ook of surgery, there are a great many desperate cases in 
it. It is also like physic, they that take least of it are 
best off. Law is like a homely gentlewoman, very well to 
follow. Law is also like a scolding wife, very bad when it 
follows us. Law is like a new fashion, people are be- 
M'itched to get into it: it is also like bad weather, most 
people are glad when they get out of it. 

We shall now mention a cause, called ** Bullum ver9m 
Boatum:" it was a cause that came before me. The 
cause was as follows. 

There were two farmers: farmer A. and farmer B.. 

Farmer A. was seized or possessed of a bull : farmer B. 

was seized or possessed of a ferry-boat. Now, the owner 

of the ferry-boat, having made his boat fast to a post on 

shore, with a piece of hay, twisted rope-fashion, or, as we 

say, vulgo vocafo, a hay-band. After he had made his 

boat fast to a post on shore; as it was very natural for i 

hungry man to do, he went up town to dinner: farmer A'i 

bull, as it was very natural for a hungry bull to do, came 

down town to look for a dinner; and, observing, discover^ 

iDjg, seeing, and spring out some turnips in thcf Iboftom 

cf the ferry-boat, lYie WW %ct^\sfe\^^\Tv\ft \\v& fen^y-bkiat*; 

ie jpitexip the t«nfi^«, ^tA, ^o Tosto ^\i ^ia.^ <A\ss&\sii55i2k:^ 
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Jell h) woric npon the hay-band : the boat, being eaten IhrtiT 
its moorinj,^, floated dowa Uie river, xvith the hull in it£ 
it struck agaiuat a rock; beat a hole in the bottom of the 
boat, and toissed the bull overboard : whereution the owner 
of the bull brought his action against the boat, tor run- 
ing away with the bull; the owner of the boat brought his 
action againet the bull, for running auay with the boat: 
And tlius notice of trial naa given, Bulluni versus Boalum, 
Boatuni ver^s BidJum. 

Now the counsel for the bull began with snyitig: " My 
lord, and you gentlemen of the jury, we are counsel in 
this cause ibr the hull. We are indicted for running 
Bway nith the boat. Now, my lord, ve have heard of 
running hoTscB, but never of running bulls, before. Note, 
my lord, the bull could no more run away nith the boat, 
than a man in a coach may be said to run awuy witJi the 
horses; therefore, my lord, how can we punish what is not 
punishable? How can we eat what ia not eatable?' Or 
how can we drink what ia not drinkable i* Or, as the law 
Bays, how can we think on what is not thinkable P There- 
fore, my lord, as we are coudgcI in this cause for the 
bull; if the jury should bring the hull in guilty, the jury 
would be guOty of a bull." 

The counsel for the boat observed, that the bull should 
be nonsuit^; because, in his declaration, he had not spe- 
cified what colour he was of; for thus wisely, and thus 
learnedly, spoke the counsel! — " My lord, if the bull was 
of no colour, he must be of some colour; and, if he was 
not of any colour, what colour could the bull be of?" 1 
overruled this motion myself, by observing, the bull was a 
white bull, and that while is no colour: beEtdes, ue I told 
my bretliren, they should not trouble their heads to talk 
of colour in the law, for the law can colour any thing. 
This cause being afterwards left lo a reference, u(>on the 
avrard, both bull and boat were acquitted; it being proved, 
that tlie tide of the river carried ihem both away: u|)oti 
which, I gave it as my opinion, that, as the tide of the 
river carried both bull end boat away, both bull and boat 
had a good action against the water-bailitT. 

My opinion' being taken, an action was is«ued; and, 
upon the traverse, this point of law arose : How, wherefore. 
end nhctlier, why, wheu, and what, whatsoever, whereas, 
ni^d .whereby, as the boat was not a compos-metilis evidenoe, 
hoH^ could an oath he administered ? That point was sooa; 
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settled, by Boatom t attorney decltruig, thal^ £br his cUentt 
ha would swear any thing. 

The water«bailiffs chuter was then read> taken out of 
the original record, in true law Latin; which set fintk, in 
their declaration, that thev were carried away either by 
the tide of flood, or the tide of ebb. The charter of the 
water-bailiff was as follows: Aqiup hailiffi est maffistmtut 
m cKoiti mper omiUhuM JUtUhus qffi kabueruni jUnmm d 
sealos, claws, skelU, et tabs, aui mnmmare in freMbm^ 
im/ saltibui rivtrU, lakis, p&ndis, eatuUibuM, et well boats; 
$ive oysteri, prawni, whitini, shrimpi, turbsUue eohm; that 
is, not turbots alone, but turbots and soles both together. 
But now comes the nicety of the law; the laiw is as nice as 
a new-laid egg, and not to be undfflstood by addle-headed 
people. Bulium and Boatum mentioned both ebb and 
flood, to avoid quibbling; but it being proyed, that they 
were carried away neither by the tide of flood, nor by the 
tide of ebb, but exactly upon the top of high water, they ) 
were nonsuited; but such was the lenity of the court, upon 
tlieir paying all costs, they were allowed to begin again, 
de novo, .-«_^_^ Stevens* 

The Newcastle Apothecary* 

A MAN in many a country town we know 
Professing openly with Death to wrestle; 

Entering the field against the grimly foe, 
Arm'd with a mortar and a pestle. 

Yet some affirm, no enemies they are ; 

But meet just like prize-fighters in a f^: 

Who first shake hands before they box. 

Then give each other plaguy knocks. 

With all the love and Kindness of a brother. 
So, — many a suffering patient saith, — 
Though the apothecary fights with Death, 

Still they re sworn friends to one another. 

A member of thisiEsculapian line, 
lived at Newcastle-upon-^Tyne: 
No man could better gild a pill; 

Or make a bill; 
Or mix a draught, or bleeds or blister; 
Or draw a tooth out of your head; 
Or chatter %c«i»AaX>a^ ^wix VjrAv 
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Of «oeiipktki»m, these w€Te^i(«9ifwm »^ : ■> 

Yet still he thought the list not long aiongfe; 

And-theiisfore midwifery he chose to pin to*t. ' 
fhii» balanced things; for> if he hurl'd ' 
A tdw stoie mortals from the wcM^d, 

He made amends by bringing others into*t ' 

His iame^ full six miles round the country ran. 

In short, in reputation he was solus! 
All the old wx>men call'd him '* a fine mani" 

His name was Bolus. 

Benjamin Bolus, though in trade, 
— Which oftentimes will genius fetter, — 

Read works of fancy, it is said. 
And cultivated the Belles Leitres. 

And why should this be thought so odd ? 

Can't men haye taste that cure a phthisic ? 
Of poetry though patron god, 

Apollo patronises physic. 

Bolus loved verse; — ^and took so much delight in't. 

That his prescriptions he resolved to WTite in't : 

No opportunity he e'er let pass 

Of writing the directions on his labels. 
In dapper couplets — ^like Gay's Fables, 

Or rather like the Imes in Hudibras. • 

Apothecary's verse! — and where s the treason? 

Tis simple honest dealing;— not a crime: 
When patients swallow physic without reason. 

It is but fair to give a little rhyme. 

He liad a patient lying at death's door. 

Some three miles from the town — it might be four; 

To whom one evening Bolus sent an arCiele*— 
In pharmacy, that's call'd cathartical; 
And on the label of the stuff. 
He wrote this verse; 
Which one should think was clear enough. 
And terse : 

" When taken, 
To be well shaken.** 
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Next morning early, Bolus rose; 
And to the patients house he goes 

Upon his pad. 
Who a vile trick ofstambling hade 
It was indeed a very sorry hack; 

But that B of course : 

For what's expected from a horse,. 
With an apothecary on his back? 

Bolus arrived, and gave a double tap. 
Between a single and a double rap.-*— 

JCnocks of this kind 
Are given by gentlemen who teach to dance; 

By fiddlers, and by opera-singers: 
One loud, and then a little one behind. 

As if the knocker fell, by chance 
Out of their fingers. — . 

The servant let him in with dismal face. 
Long as a courtier s out of place — 

Portending some disaster: < 
Johns countenance as rueful look'd and ^m, . 
As if the apothecary had physicked him, ^^ 

And not his master. 

" Well, how's the patient?" Bolus said. • 

John shook his head. 
" Indeed? — hum I — ha I — ^that's very odd. 
He took the draught?" — John gave a nod! 
« Well— how?— What then?— Speak oat, you ddnce!" 
" Why then," says John,. "we shook h\m OBCe." 
" Shook him! — ^how?" Bolus stammer'd out. ' 

" We jolted him about." 
*' Zounds ! shake a patient, man — a shake won't do." 
" No, sir — and so we gave him two." 
"Two shakes! — odds curse! 
Twould make the patient worse." • • 
*' It did so, sir — and so a third we tried." • 
*• Well, and what then?"—" Then, sir, my master died!" 

Colpum. 
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77(e Thret Wamingt. 

The tree of deepest root ia found 
Least willing still to t[uit the groiuiii; 
'TwFts Lheretbre said by ancient sages, 

That love of life increased with years 
So much, that in our latter stages, 
Afhen pains grow sharp, and sickness rages. 

The greatest love of life appears. 

This strong aifection to believe, 
Which all confess, but few perceive. 
If old assertions can't prevail. 
Be pleased to hear a modern tale. 

When sports went round, and all were gay 

On neighbour Dobaous wedding-day. 

Death call'd aside the jocund gropm 

With him into another room. 

And looking grave, " You must," says he, 
" Quit your sweet bride, and come witJi lue." 
" With you!" and quit my Susan's side! 
" With youl" the hapless husband cried; 
" Young as I am! 'Us monstrous hard: 

Besides, in truth, I'm not prepared; 

My thoughts on other matters go; 

This is my wedding-niglit, you know." 

What more he urged, I have not heard; 

His reasons could not well be stronger; 
So Death the poor delinquent spared, 

And leit to live a little longer. 
Yet, calling up a serious look. 
His hour-glass trembled white he spoke: 
■" Neighbour," he said, " farewell: no more 
Shall Death disturb your mirthful hour; 
And farllier, to avoid all bJaine 
Of cruelty upon lay name. 
To give you time lor preparation, 
And fit you ibr your liiture station. 
Three several warnings you shall have. 
Before you're summon'd to the grave: 
Willing for once, 111 (|ijit my prey. 

And granl a kind reprieve', 
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In hopes you'll have no more to say; 
But when I call again this way. 

Well pleased the world will leave. " 
To these conditiona both consented. 
And parted perfectly contented. 

What next the hero of our tale beiell» 
How long he lived, how msely well ; 

How roundly he pursued his course. 

And smoked his pipe, and stroked his hone. 
The willing muse shall tell : 
He chaffer'd then, he bought, he sold. 
Nor once perceived his growing old. 

Nor thought of death as near; 
His friends not false, his wife no shrew; 
Many his gains, his children few. 
He pass'd his smiling hours in peace; 
* And still he view*d his wealth increase. 
While thus, along life's dusty road. 
The beaten track content he trod, 
Old Time, whose haste no mortal spares, 
Uncall'd, unheeded, unawares. 

Brought on his eightieth year — 
When, lo ! one night in musmg mood. 

As all alone he sat. 

The unwelcome messenger of fate 
Once more before him stood. 

Half kili'd with anger and surprise. 

So soon returned P " old Dobson cries. 

So soon, do you call it?" Death replies: 

*' Surely, my friend, you're but in jest; 

Since I was here before, 

Tis six and thirty years at least. 

And you are now fourscore." 
" So much the worse," the clown rejoin'd; 
" To spare the aged would be kind : 

Besides, yoii promised me Three warnings. 

Which I have look'd for, nights and mornings; 

And for that loss of time and ease, 

I can recover damages." 
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I know," sayft Death, " that, at the besi;, 

t seldom am a >Ke\comft ^\sftsx.\ 

But don t \>^ captioxxa, it\s».^ ^\<5»sX.\ 
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I little thought you*d still be able 
To stump about your farm and stable; 
Your years have run to a great length, 
I wish you joy though of your strength." 

" Hold/' says the farmer, " not so fast; 
I have been lame these four years past." 

" And no great wonder," Death replies: 

" However, you still keep your eyes; 
And sure, to see one s loves and friends. 
For legs and arms may make amends." 

" Perhaps, says Dobson, " so it might. 
But latterly I've lost my sight** 

" This is a shocking tale, in truth; 

But there's some comfort still," says Death: 
*' Each strives your sadness to amuse; 

I warrant, you hear all the news." 
" There's none," he cries; " and if there were, 

I'm grown so deaf, I could not hear." 
" Nay, then," the spectre stem rejoin'd, 
'These are unjustifiable yearnings; 

If you are lame, and deaf, and Uind 
You have your three sufficient warnings; 

So come along, no more well part:" 

He said, and touch'd him with his dart; 

And now old Dobson, turning pale. 

Yields to his fate. — So ends my tale. Biozzi. 



7%^ Razor-Siller. 

A FELLOW, in a market-town. 

Most musical cried razors up and down. 

And offer'd twelve for eighteen-pence; 
Which certainly seem'd wondrous cheap. 
And, for the money, quite a heap. 

As every man would buy, with cash and sense. 

A country bumpkin the great offer heard: 

Poor Hodge! who snffer'd by a thick, black beard. 

That seem'd a shoe-brush stuck beneath his nose» 
With cheerfultiess the eighteen-pence he paid, 
Andprondly to himself, in whispers, said, ^ 

** Tiu8 rascal stole the TazotB> I m^^sel 
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" No matter if tlie fellow be a knave. 
Provided that the razors ihave: 

It sarlinly will he a monstrous prize." 
Soj home the clown, with his gooa fortune, went^, . r 
Smiling in heart and soul content. 

And quickly aoap'd himself to ears and eyes. 

Being well lather'd from a dish or tub, 
Hodge now began with grinning pain to grub. 

Just like a hedger cutting furze: 
Twas a vile razor! — then the rest he tried — 
All were impostors — " Ah !" Hodge sigh'd, 

" I wish my eighteen-pence within my purse !" 

In vain to chase his beard, and bring the graces. 
He cut, and dug, and winced, and stamped, and swore; 

Brought blood and danced, blasphemued and made- wry 
And cursed each razors body oer and o'er! . [Ssices, 

His muzzle, form'd of opposition stuff. 
Firm as a Foxite, would not lose its rufi*; 

So kept it — laughing at the steel and suds: 
Hodge, m a passion, stretch'd his angry jaws. 
Vowing the airest vengeance, with cHnch'd claws. 

On Qie vile cheat that sold the goods. 
" Razors ! a damn'd confounded dog ! 
Not fit to scrape a hog! " 

Hodge sought the fellow — found him, and began^* 
" Perhaps, Master Razor-rogue, to you 'tis fim. 

That people flay themselves out of their lives; 
You rascal ! for an hour have I been grubbing. 
Giving my scoundrel whiskers Jbere a scrubbing, 

Wifli razors just like oyster-knives. 
Sirrah! I tell you, you're a knave. 
To cry up razors that can't shave." 

" Friend," quoth the razor-man, " I am no knave: 
As for the razors you have bought. 
Upon my soul, I never thought 
That they would shave." 

" Not think they'd shave i" quoth Hodge, with wondering 
AAd voice not much unlike an Indian yell; [eyes, 
" What were they made for then, you dog! " he cries. 
" Madel" c^uQth Ijie fe\\Q\?, V{^\>.«Bikv--" to sell." 
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The Case Altered, 

Hodge held a iam, and smiled content. 

While one year paid another's rent; 

But,, il' he ran the least behind. 

Vexation stung hi^ anxious mind; '^ 

For not ao hour would landlord stay. 

But seize the very quarter-day. 

How cheap soe er or scant the grain, , 

Though urged with truth, was urged in vain. ' 

The same to him, if false or true; 

For rent must come when rent was due. 

Yet that same landlord's cows and steeds 

Broke Hodge's fence, and cropp'd his meads. 

In hunting, that same landlord s hounds — 

See! how tiiey spread his new-sown grounds! 

Dog, horse, and man, alike o'erjoy'd. 

While half the rising crop's destroyed; 

Yet tamely was the loss sustain'd. 

Tis said, the sufferer once complain'd: 

The Squire laugh'd loudly while he spoke. 

And paid the bumpkin — with a joke. 

But luckless still poor Hodge's fate : 
His worship's bull had forced a gate. 
And gored his cow, the last and best; 
By sickness he had lost the rest. 
Hodge felt at heart resentment strong 
The heart will feel that suffers long. 
A thought that instant took his head. 
And thus within himself he said : 
" If Hodge, for once, don't sting the Squire, 
May people post him for a liar ! " 
He said — across his shoulder throws 
His fork, and to his landlord goes. 

" I come, an't please you, to unfold 

What, soon or late, you must be told. 

My bull — a creature tame till now — 

My bull has gored your worship's cow. 
'^ Tis known what shifts I make to live : 

Pefhaps your honour may forgive." 

" Forgive! " the Squire replied, and swore; 
^J^'Pt^y ceait to me, forgive, no mote*. 
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The law my damage shall decide; 

And know, that 111 be satisfied." 

** Think, sir, Im poor — ^poor at a rat." 

" Think I'm a justice, think of that 1 " 

Hodge bow'd again, and scratch 'd his head; 

And, recolkcting, archly said, 

" Sir, I'm so struck when here before ye, 

I fear IVe blunder'd in the story. 

Tore George! but 111 not blunder now: 

Yours was the bull, sir; mine, the cow ! " 

His worship found his rage subside. 
And with calm accent thus replied : 
" 111 think upon your case to-night; 
But I perceive 'tis alter 'd quite ! " 
l|Mge shrugg'd, and made another bow : 
' An please ye, where's the justice now ? " 
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